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THE ANGLER.* 


Tuere is a melody in woodland streams 
to the ear of the angler which no other 
concord of sweet sounds can equal. 
It speaks of peace and love, of tran- 
quillity and retirement, of separation 
from the world without estrangement 
from man, of hours of cheerful, inno- 
cent enjoyment amid scenes redolent 
at the same time of health and plea- 
sure, from which the heart returns 
recreated without satiety, again to 
take part in the business of active life, 
with kindlier sympathies towards our 
fellow men, and a deeper and more 
stirring consciousness of what we owe 
to God in the highest. This is, to 
the gentle art, no small praise. It 
blends and intermixes in the conscious- 
ness of the thoughtful man, all the 
varied elements of our moral being, 
the life that now is, the life that is to 
come, the thoughts which belong to 
time, the thoughts which reach to 
eternity, until the world around him 
becomes, as it were, the archetype of 
the world within him, and he can 
searcely say whether nature is the 
mirror in which his moral powers are 
reflected, or whether his moral powers 
have given a soul to nature. The 
shifting glories of the firmament, so 
sublimely suggestive of their almighty 
author ; the magic effects of light and 
shade, by which rural beauty in such 
endless variety is created ; the rumi- 
nating flocks and herds which browse 
amidst luxuriant meads; the music of 
the warblers who tune the groves, and 


the deep hush of the gliding river 
which sweeps along in solemn gran- 
deur, and seems almost audibly, to say, 
“listen, oh ye thoughtless generation, 
to the voice of God; contemplate 
him in his works; and see how the 
earth is full of his majesty ;" these 
are the influences which are at work 
in the heart of the angler, as he 
hastens to his pleasant pastime, and 
which impart a cheerful and elevating 
serenity to his thoughts, by which the 
worst ills of life may be mitigated, 
and the highest truths with which it 
concerns us to be acquainted, are 
brought home to us with an affection- 
ate impressiveness, which in any pro- 
cess purely abstract or intellectual we 
should look for in vain. And why 
should it not beso? Is not all that 
we see around us a living and speaking 
revelation? Can we stand in the 
midst of these varied wonders, and 
contemplate them with reference to 
the faculties which they are calculated 
to awaken and to exercise within us, 
without seeing one, at least, of the 
ends for which they were created, and 
feeling that they constitute almost a 
realization of the vision in Jacob’s 
dream, and become, in effect, a ladder 
by which earth is connected with hea- 
ven? Yes; the man has yet to learn 
the true dignity of his mortal nature, 
and the springs of sublimity which 
are latent within him, who has not 
thus held converse with benignant 
nature; and while he felt his own lit- 
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tleness in comparison with the vastness 
and the magnificence of other created 
things, felt also his own greatness in the 
assured conviction of the pre-eminence 
which he holds in the regards of the 
great Author and sustainer of them. 
He feels as if they were all created 
for his use, and were all intended to 
minister to his improvement; and 
that, when “ this earth which we in- 
herit shall dissolve,’ and those cen- 
tral fires burst forth, ‘“ before whose 
all-involving flame, wide heaven shall 
shrivel like a scroll, and be consumed ;” 
the soul which has duly benefitted by 
the influences which have been thus at 
work to tranquillize, and to reclaim, and 
to purify, shall endure ; and, while 
worlds are crumbling into primeval 
atoms, only rise to a higher and se- 
curer state of being, where ills and 
accidents are no more, and it may 
dwell in the presence of God for ever. 

There could, however, be no greater 
mistake than to suppose that these in- 
fluences are obvious to every mind ; 
or that reclaiming and purifying 
effects will attend them even in all 
cases where they are very keenly en- 
joyed. The truth is, the mind must 
be prepared by higher influences before 
any real benefit can be expected from 
them. Although admirably calculated 
to act as auxiliaries, they never can be 
a substitute for true religion. Nay, 
we know that in the absence of that 
persuasion which has been so beauti- 
fully as well as truly described by one 
who spoke with authority, as “ an 
anchor of the soul,” they but occupy 
and engage the sentient faculties, to 
the obstruction, or perversion of those 
deeply spiritualizing truths which con- 
stitute the very foundation of our mo- 
ral being ; and become, in their mazy 
entanglements, the very net-work by 
which we are confined to earth, even 
in those moments when we would seem 
most disposed for a flight to heaven. 
They are, in such case, but the viscid 
and tenacious gluten, by which “ the 
limed soul, though struggling to get 
free, is more enthralled.” 

How truthfully Wordsworth writes 
in his beautiful poem of Ruth, when 
he speaks of the effects of magnificent 
scenery upon the wild youth whose 
habits had been formed amongst the 
American Indians ; and whose capti- 
vating manners and irregular propen- 





sities won the hapless maid to her un- 
doing ! 


** Nor less to feed voluptuous thought, 
The beauteous forms of nature wrought, 
Fair trees and lovely flowers ; 

The breezes their own languor lent, 
The stars had feelings, which they sent, 
Into these gorgeous bowers.” 


And does not Scripture abound with 
instances of its aptness to encourage 
the idolatrous tendencies of our na- 
ture? It was chiefly when the people 
were excited by the presence of the 
visible works of God, in all their sub- 
limity and all their grandeur, “ when 
they saw every high hill and every 
green tree,” that altars were built to 
those who were no gods, and that they 
were drawn from that pure and simple 
worship with which alone Jehovah 
would be well pleased. Yes; every 
thing testifies for the necessity of that 
divine grace, without which man, when 
at the best, is but a splendid ruin. 
Let him roam the fields with reference 
to no higher principle than the enjoy- 
ment of air and sunshine, and those 
sights and sounds, which soothe or 
tranquillize, or elevate the hearer or 
the beholder, and he will only return 
from them with a keener zest for 
the pleasures of the world; and 
the hectic and efflorescent sensibility 
for which such persons are remarkable, 
is well known to be perfectly compa- 
tible with a callosity of the conscience 
and an induration of the heart. But 
let the deeper truths relating to his 
immortal destiny be familiar to his 
mind, and let his life be in practical 
conformity with them, and then, in- 
deed, the works of God will be, as it 
were, the ministers to the word of 
God, and there is not an aspect of 
nature, whether wild or cultivated, 
which will not be associated with the 
life and the immortality which have 
been brought to light by the Gospel. 

The visible world, even when most 
glorious to behold, is, in all its beauty 
and magnificence, one thing to the 
individual who feels himself but a 
creature of time, and quite another 
to him who feels himself a creature 
of eternity. The one would fain 
grasp at and subordinate every pre- 
sent pleasure to his own immediate 
enjoyment, and regard all created 
things as made for his use and advan 
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tage. In the other, the case is almost 
the reverse. While he feels himself a 
denizen of the Universe he also feels, 
and that in a manner that bears the 
conviction in upon his heart, that his 
destiny will be regulated according 
as he uses or abuses the opportunities 
and the influences of which he may 
avail himself, to his moral deteriora- 
tion, or for his moral improvement. 
Nor is his enjoyment of nature the 
less, because he sees all the objects by 
which he is surrounded, irradiated by 
the light of Christian love, and because 
the dispositions which they inspire are 
not those of an engrossing selfishness, 
but those of an expanded benevolence. 
Yes ; we boldly affirm that man can 
only then be truly said to enjoy him- 
self, when he reverses the sordid sen- 
sualist’s maxim, and regards himself as 
born for the good of others. There 
is a loftiness and purity in the enlarged 
humanity of such a conviction, when 
once it becomes practicably operative, 
but is abundantly its own reward. 
Nor do we know the class amongst 
whom it is in more active, constant, 
or healthful exercise, than those who 
pursue the angler’s pleasant pastime, 
and find, amidst the lovely lochs, or 
in the pastoral glens, the enjoyment 
by which the cares and the labours of 
life are alleviated, whilst the heart is 
yet protected against the worst cor- 
ruptions of the world. 

The exhausted professional man, 
whose days and nights have been long 
given to anxious and unremitting toil, 
will naturally desire a respite from his 
labours ; and, if he be not bent upon 
a continental tour, his first thoughts 
will probably settle upon some one of 
the fashionable watering places, where 
every thing is regulated with a view 
to health and pleasure. Now it will 
readily be admitted that he cannot sud- 
denly transfer himself to such a scene, 
without encountering great tempta- 
tions, by which, if he be not to a re- 
markable degree under the control 
of Christian principle, his morals are 
likely to suffer as much as his physical 
health may be improved, or his animal 
spirits recruited. There will be a 
constant tendency to over enjoyment 
in which it will be very difficult for 
him not to indulge. The very benefit 
which he may derive from the waters 
will but give him a keener relish for 
those luxuries of the table by which 
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their virtues may be more than neu- 
tralized. And then there are the thou- 
sand other concomitant pursuits and 
avocations which are, all of them, 
characterised by driftless aims and the 
fugitive interests of those whose only 
objectis “to kill time ;” and which con- 
stitute so many inlets to passion, and 
outlets to principle, by which the na- 
tive life-guards of the heart are with- 
drawn, and their place supplied by 
foreign mercenaries, who are suffered 
to possess it at their will, and consent 
to occupy it only so long as they may 
hold it for their own use and pleasure. 
Is it nothing to find heart’s-ease and 
health, without encountering these 
fearful disadvantages? Is it no com- 
mendation of the angler’ s calling, that 
while it minister’s pleasure to his 
mind’s content, it shuts out, at the 
same time, the three great sources of 
human evil, and does as much as it is 
possible to do, even more than could 
be done by the anchorite, to remove 
him afar from “ the desire of the eye, 
the lust of the flesh, and the pride of 
life?” Is his amusement less because 
it has not the excitement of the ga- 
ming table? Does he relish his sim- 
ple meal the less because ‘his table is 
not a snare unto him?” Is his con- 
verse with his humble attendant, or 
his chance companion, less purifying 
or less pr ofitable, than that which he 
might enjoy in those crowded places of 
public resort where folly so often pre- 
dominates over wisdom, and where 
there is so much to make “ the life that 
now is” cause an indifference to, or a 
forgetfulness of, the life that is to 
come? It was amidst the streams of 
Cumberland, with his fishing rod in 
his hand, that Paley meditated those 
solidly reasoned works, which will 
give ‘to him an immortality upon 
earth, and to so many others an im- 
mor tality in heaven. ‘Tt was, as every 
one knows, amidst similar scenes, that 
old Walton sought for health and 
pleasure, and found inspiration. And 
we need not tell the scientific reader, 
that the illustrious Davy, whose inven- 
tions and discoveries have been so many 
benefactions to all succeeding genera- 
tions of men, was nowhere more in the 
enjoyment of all his powers, social, mo- 
ral, or scientific, than where he plied tke 
angler’s gentle craft with a perseverance 
and a cunning which was not unat- 
tended with its appropriate reward, 
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Other worthies crowd upon our re- 
membrance, of whom, if we were to 
write as our heart prompts, the few 
pages allotted to us in this number, 
would soon be filled with but a very 
brief notice of their talents and their 
virtues. Suffice it to mention the 
names of Chantry, Hogg, Professor 
Wilson, Sir Walter Scott, as men 
who do not, or did not, disdain to 
taste of the simple pleasures of the 
pursuit we love, nor fail to derive from 
it tranquillity and contentment, a 
greater satisfaction with their lot here, 
and a better preparedness for -here- 
after. Nor is it without a feeling as 
if we met with an old friend (albeit it 
has never been our good fortune to 
behold him yet in bodily presence,) 
that we take up the two volumes, enti- 
tled “ Two Summers in Norway, by 
the author of the Angler in Ireland.” 
In his former work, the writer tra- 
velled over scenes with which we are 
familiar, and we can bear testimony to 
the correctness and the fidelity by 
which his descriptions and his narra- 
tives are every where characterised. 
We open, therefore, the pages before 
us with a confidence that the same 
correctness and the same fidelity may 
still be relied on, and we trust ourselves 
to the writer as one whose truth has 
been already well approved. His mo- 
tives for visiting Norway are thus 
explained :— 


“The number of devotees to old 
Izaak’s gentle craft has so greatly in- 
creased of late years, that the ancient 
haunts within the British dominions no 
longer suffice: while the opportunities 
of a free range, and a quiet ‘cast,’ 
have wofully diminished. The best 
English rivers have long been appro- 

riated: the lochs and streams of 

cotland are now very commonly ‘ pre- 
served,’ from being found to constitute 
a very tempting addition to the grouse 
shooter, whom many of the Highland 
lairds have discovered to be a more 
profitable tenant of the barren magnifi- 
cence of their muirs, than the sheep 
farmer. Nay, even in the ‘far west’ 
of Ireland, proprietors are beginning to 
scan their rights in the waters, as well 


as in the soil, more carefully than of 


yore: and I even hear that since I 
threw a line in the noble waters of the 
Erne, a regular angling club has been 
established at Ballyshannon. 

** Such, therefore, as have the power 
of taking a longer flight, naturally turn 
to other lands, where this art, so pecu- 





liarly English, is as yet unknown. A 
few adventurous brothers of the rod 
have already explored the Scandinavian 
wilds : that country will very probably, 
in its turn, soon become overstocked ; 
and then nothing will remain for the 
more daring enthusiasts of this fasci- 
nating sport, but to follow the tide of 
civilization westward into the New 
World, and there pursue their mimic 
war against the gigantic tenants of the 
vast lakes and rivers of that conti- 
nent. Meanwhile, they will not, I ima- 
gine, be sorry to learn what verge and 
scope there is for their prowess, in 
waters so much nearer our own shores, 

** But, though I mention these pis- 
catory details as constituting a main 
feature in the tour I am about to de- 
scribe, I would not have it to be under- 
stood, either that angling was the only 
point to which I directed my attention, 
or that it is the only attraction that 
Norway presents to the tourist. I 
trust the following pages will bear suf- 
ficient evidence to the contrary of both 
these suppositions. 

‘* Although the angler’s devotion to 
his favourite pursuit is invariably so 
strong that it cannot but appear pro- 
minently, yet I believe there are none 
of our craft who do not keenly feel the 
beauties of Nature, with which it ren- 
ders them so peculiarly conversant ; 
and few who do not possess a desire for 
the general information befitting a gen- 
tleman and a Christian; even if they 
have not (as is very often the case) a 
turn for some particular branch of natu- 
ralhistory. While, therefore, I have en- 
tered at large into the subjects more im- 
mediately interesting to my brother an- 
glers, I have not omitted to describe, as 
distinctly as I could, the wildly beautiful 
scenes that Norway contains; as also 
the moral and social features of its in- 
habitants. Ihave done so, in the hope 
that these details may find favour in 
the eyes of my reader, no less than to 
satisfy the feelings of grateful recollec- 
tion with which I look back to my 
Scandinavian tours, and which I have 
sought to perpetuate in the following 


pages.” 


We shall just remark in passing, that 
the promise contained in the latter 
portion of the above extract has been 
well performed, and that there is 
much in these volumes relating to the 
manners, the habits, and the present 
condition of Norway, to interest the 
general reader. But our space admo- 
nishes us that to the angling portion 
of it alone must we confine our pre- 
Sent notice; not, however, without 
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first presenting to the reader our au- 
thor’s description of a summer night 
in the northern parts of Norway; it 
is given with a chastened enthusiasm 
with which he must indeed be a cold- 
hearted mortal who does not sympa- 
thise. 


“If [may judge by my own expe- 
rience, I should say there are few cir- 
cumstances connected with a Scandi- 
navian tour, that afford deeper enjoy- 
ment, not unmixed with surprise, than 
the exquisite beauty of the short sum. 
mer nights. It has been beautifully 
said by one of their native poets, that, 
‘at Midsummer, on Norway's hills, the 
blush of Morning kisses the blush of 
Evening :’ and so slight is the interval 
at this season between the fading of the 
setting sun’s rays, a trifle to the west of 
north, and the rapid re-appearance of 
his orient beams, as little to the east of 
that point, that this pause between the 
two sweetest periods of the day might 
be compared to the balmy breath that 
yarts the coral lips of the sleeping 
infant. 

‘*Those few brief hours are, indeed, 
surprisingly lovely in the further North; 
I say in the further North, for it is not 
until the Dovre Fjeld is crossed, that 
their full charm can be felt. On the 
Southern side of the Dovre Chain, the 
nights are only shorter and lighter than 
those of the Scottish Highlands: when 
that barrier is passed, they seem to 
assume an entirely new character. 
There, at that season, the course of the 
sun is so oblique to the plane of the 
horizon, that while he never rises high 
in the zenith, he also never sinks far 
beneath view. Unlike, therefore, ‘the 
set of Tropic Sun, who sudden sinks, 
and all is night,’ the glorious orb, for 
some time before and after the summer 
solstice, remains so few degrees below 
the horizon, that the refraction of its 
rays preserves a perpetual twilight : 
how holier, sweeter far than garish day, 
and yet how different from our own 
midsummer nights, sweet though they 
be! The light is strong enough to enable 
one to read or write in the interior of a 
room: and stars even of the first magni- 
tude are invisible. Yet is it a chastened 
mellow, light ; not casting strong 
shadows, but throwing a golden mantle 
of tranquil repose over every object it 
touches, and beautffies. 

“It is impossible to describe the 
peculiar effect it produces not only 
upon the eternal snows of Sneehettan, 
or ‘the Pine forest’s immemorial 
shade,’ or the silvery cataract’s cease- 
less turmoil; but still more upon a 
sleeping city, like Trondhjem. The 


buildings lie so palpably stretched bes 
fore the eye, yet 80 harmoniously 
blended together, their picturesque 
points heightened, their harsher defects 
softened down; the vast Fjord expand- 
ing distinctly without a wave or ripple 
to the feet of the distant blue mouns 
tains; the boats rocking idly by the 
shore; the scenes of labour silent as 
the grave; all the records of Nature 
and of man so perceptible, yet so still: 
it needs but to follow the musings of 
the imagination to fancy one’s self alone 
in a new world, or realizing the con 
tions our childhood formed of Fairylan 
However dreamy such fancies may ap- 
pear to others, not conversant with 
these latitudes, they portray but faintly 
the emotions I have felt on those lovely 
northern nights, which are classed in 
my memory of memories with the des 
licious evenings of Naples and Baiz.” 


Nor are the feelings with which he 
approaches the river which was to 
afford him his principal amusement 
less characteristic of the genuine an. 
gler, than is the above of the quiet 
contemplatist, and the lover of nature, 


‘*T scarcely dare describe the feelings 
with which I approached Spillum, the 
first stage from Bangsund, and where I 
knew I should obtain the first view of 
the Namsen: they would appear both 
incomprehensible and ridiculous ia the 
eyes of any but an ‘ Anglomaniac.’ I 
had hitherto met with such very indif- 
ferent sport in Norway, and had been 
so grievously disappointed with every 
river I had yet tried, that I could not 
help dreading I was doomed to encoun 
ter a still heavier disappointment at the 
stream, to fish which | had already tra 
velled 1500 long miles. 

‘It was therefore with a feverish ex- 
citement that I ran up a hill that over- 
hung the Post-house of Spillum, and 
promised evidently to command the 
lower course of the Namsen, near its 
entrance into the sea. The very first 
glance satisfied me I had at last reached 
the real river for an angler: a deep 
broad stream rolled majestically into a 
beautiful bay, that in its turn opened 
into a noble Fjord. For a long way up, 
I could see the river maintai the 
same equable course: and the character 
of the country, combined with the infor- 
mation I had obtained along the road, 
satisfied me that there was not for 
thirty or forty miles, any obstruction te 
the ascent of the salmon. ‘That single 
glance relieved my breast of an inde« 
seribable load of doubt and anxiety.” 


He is now, after a most adventurous 
journey, fairly established in his fish- 
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ing quarters, and thus describes the 
river, and the mode of fishing upon it, 


which so richly rewarded his toils and 
labours. 


‘In consequence of its lowing through 
a country of primitive rocks, in which 
silex is the chief ingredient, the water 
of the Namsen becomes extraordinarily 

ure and transparent, immediately after 
it is cleansed from the melting snow. 
The period of its thus clearing of course 
varies according to the season: but in 
general it may be said that the snow is 
sufficiently carried away to admit of 
angling, by the very beginning of July. 
The angler will, very probably, find 
this northern river discoloured until 
quite the middle of that month: but he 
will soon learn that salmon at least 
(though not so trout, perhaps,) will 
take the fly in water that a Scottish 

angler would call ‘full of snow brew.’ 
Even after heavy rains the Namsen 
clears in a few hours: and happy is the 
fisherman that is ready on its banks to 
attack the shoals of greedy salmon that 
are then sure to rush up its flooded 
streams. 

** From the breadth of the river, and 
the character of its shores, it is utterly 
impossible to fish it except from a boat: 
and again, so strong is the current, that 
it would scarcely be feasible to row 
against it, and cast with any regularity, 
in the way practised on the Tweed. 
The only plan, therefore, is to com- 
mence at the head of the stream, and 
row the boat, with its head up the cur- 
rent, as nearly as possible in a straight 
line, "diagonally across ; returning, atter 
the same fashion, some five yards lower 
down, and thus proceeding alternately 
from side to side, until the whole place 
is well fished over. The fly, meanwhile, 
is kept playing from fifteen to twenty 
yards below the boat ; anda little prac- 
tice will enable the artist to make it 
dwell at the most likely spots, and swim 
at the right depth. 

“This is doubtless a very killing 
method; for, if the boat be well ma- 
naged, the fly can be presented in the 
most tempting manner to almost every 
salmon in the river. But on the other 
hand, it reduces the inexperienced tyro, 
and the accomplished angler, nearly to 
the same level; since the most difficult 
feat in the art, that of casting the fly 
far and well, is done away with; and 
consequently the hooking a fish depends 
at least as much upon the boatmen as 
the fisherman. This is the great defect 
of the Namsen, as an angling river. 

** There is an abundance of excellent 
boats, the river being used in prefer- 
ence to the roads as the chief highway 


for the transit of all heavy goods. They 
are built entirely of fir; sharp pointed, 
and rising high at each ok; and as 
light as a cork. They bound safely on 
the top of the breakers, down the most 
fearful looking rapids; which again 
they ascend in a way I have nowhere 
seen so much, or so well practised, as 
on the Namsen. Oars are out of the 
question to overcome so violent a 
stream: each man, therefore, standing 
at either end of the boat, takes a long, 
but light fir pole, which they rapidly 
and simultaneously strike into the water, 
on the side next the land; and thus 
push their buoyant canoes up the 
strongest currents, at a rate scarcely 
conceivable. Very great dexterity is 
required to guide a boat in this manner, 
among the rocks and rapids they have 
to encounter: at some of the worst 
places, it is occasionally necessary that 
one should go on shore with a long rope, 
while the other remains in the stern 
with his pole.” 


But we ‘must now view him as a 
performer. The reader may be as- 
sured that it was not long before he 
put to the test the strength of his 
tackle, and the attractions of his flies. 
We are gratified to find that our fel- 
low-citizen, Martin Kelly, furnished the 
barbed deceivers by which his first 
essay upon the Namsen was rendered 
so successful. 


**With what nervous anxiety did I 
get my gear in order that evening ! how 
carefully did I examine the splices of 
my rod, and try the strength of my 
lines! for I knew that they were no 
pigmy grilse that I was about to en- 
counter. Before five o'clock, on the 
morning of the fifteenth July, 1837, I 


first threw my line upon the waters of 


the Namsen; a day never to be for- 
gotten in my piscatory annals. The 
river seemed to be in perfect order ; 
and I had put on a most captivating 
fly, prepared for the occasion by Martin 
Kelly, of a size I should no where else 
have dreamed of using even in March. 
** What was to be its success? I was 
not long left in suspense ; for within a 
quarter of an hour after leaving the 
bank, at the head of the first stream, in 
the midst of the breaking water, I saw 
a large circle, and at the same moment 
felt 1 had firmly hooked a good fish. 
He instantly rushed down the rapid 
stream, plunging violently whenever in 
the slightest degree checked: and though 
we pulled at once for the shore, he had 
run out more than one hundred —_ of 


line, before I could leap on the land, I 
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then scrambled as well as I could after 
him, among the loose shingle, panting 
with agitation more than exertion, and 
wheeling up my line as fast as my 
aching muscles would permit. Most 
fortunately, notwithstanding the great 
length of line out, I was enabled to 
keep it clear of the rocks: and at length 
succeeded in drawing my silvery foe 
into deeper and smoother water. 

Not that he was by any means beaten 
as yet. Many atime did he run out the 
spinning reel, to my great alarm: many 
arace did he give me along the trea- 
cherous bank. However, conscious of 
the strength of my tackle, I made him 
fight hard for every foot of line, and 
saw that he evidently came towards the 
land, with diminished energies after 
each struggle. My Swedish attendant 
being a novice in the art of gaffing, 
missed several opportunities that a 
Tweed fisherman -would have consi- 
dered certain: but at length after three 
quarters of an hour of most splendid 
sport, the fish was successfully gaffed, 
and laid on the green sward. ‘The hook 
was scareely extracted from his mouth, 
when he was accurately weighed, and 
proved to be a trifle over twenty-eight 
pounds, exactly the weight of the largest 
salmon I had ever before caught.” 


Such was his morning amusement. 
At the season of which he writes, the 
sun becomes so insupportably hot, in 
that part of Norway, during the heat 
of the day, that fishing is out of the 
question until the evening, when he 
resumed his rod, and experienced one 
of those trials to which fishermen are 
exposed, and by which their patience 
is often so sorely tried. 


** The heat continued so great through- 
out the day as to put fishing out of the 
question before the evening, when I 
again sallied forth; and it was not long 
ere I killed a fine salmon of fifteen 
pounds weight, in one of the upper 
streams under the village of Grong. I 
did not move another fish, until I came 
to the beautiful pool above Moe, (called 
Spekkan,) where I rose two. One of 
them escaped in a moment: but the 
other appeared to be well hooked, and 
notwithstanding his impetuous strug- 


gles and immense size (for none of 


those present estimated him under forty 
pounds) I had little fear for the result, 
in so spacious and unencumbered a pool 
as that where he was. I had played 
him for at least a quarter of an hour, 
and had controlled his first and most 
dangerous rushes; when to my inex- 
pressible mortification I felt he was off, 
and eventually on drawing up the line, 


I found the hook fixed in a branch of a 
sunken tree, in which the fish had evi- 
dently entangled my tackle. What a 
trial for philosophy! Notwithstanding 
this last mishap, however, I returned 
home quite satisfied of the Namsen’s 
superiority to any other salmon river I 
had ever fished; and could not help 
looking forward to the enjoyment of 
glorious sport during the four or five 
weeks that I intended devoting to it.” 


The fish thus caught in one day, the 
weight being little short of 1001bs., he 
endeavoured to apportion, with as much 
equity as he could, amongst the natives, 
to whom they were a great object; 
as salmon, at this early period, was a 
very important and gratifying addition 
to their food. His distribution was 
on this wise. The half of what he 
caught was given to the farmers whose 
ground bordered the water where he 
fished{; the other half he reserved for 
his boatmen, his host, and himself ; 
‘‘ the latter by no means coming in for 
the lion’s‘share.” 

His subsequent operations were not 
less gratifying, or less successful, being 
marked by the average number of ca- 
sualties respecting which the angler 
must count his cost. The reader is 
furnished with an admirable map, or 
rather picture, of the Namsen, by 
which he may acquaint himself at a 
glance with the lie of the river, and 
the particular points of it where good 
sport may be expected. 


At the place denominated ‘ Jacob’s 
Pool,” he tells us, rose *‘ twelve fish with- 
in a couple of hours : six of them I lost by 
what I thought ill luck, as much as ill 
management. One I then believed, and 
still believe, to be the largest I ever 
hooked: he was lying on the verge of a 
sunken ledge, immediately beyond which 
the water is said to be fifty feet deep. The 
instant he took the fly, he plunged head 
foremost into the crystal depth, like a 
whale ‘sounding ;’ and cut my line 
against the edge of the rock. From 
the good view we had of his enormous 
length and breadth, and the whirlpool 
he caused in his descent, we were all 
convinced he could not be under fifty 
pounds—probably more. 

‘Another salmon of at least thirty 
pounds ran the line out with the rapid- 
ity usual to the giants of the Namsen; 
when unluckily the handle of the swiftly 
whirling reel caught for a moment in a 
chain I foolishly wore round my neck, 
and in an instant the enormously strong 
gut was snapped asunder like pack. 
thread, 
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“I have seldom seen a large fish in 
this river take his capture quietly: his 
first rush is usually tremendous ; and if 
at that time he meet with the least check, 
no tackle, however good and strong, 
will bear the sudden strain. Several 
times have I had 150 yards of line run 
out within the first half minute: and it 
was not before I had lost many noble 
fish, that I learned how to manage 
them properly. At first I made it a 
rule, under all circumstances, to row to 
land, as soon as possible after hooking 
a salmon: the consequence of which 
often was, that the fish was already 
more than 100 yards down the rapid 
stream, ere I reached the shore; and 
before I could shorten my line, there 
was every risk, from its length and the 
character of the stream, of its being 
carried under a rock. 

** After I had become better ac- 
quainted with the tactics of these mon- 
sters, and had taught my boatmen what 
to do, I found it in general by far the 
best plan, to follow the fish, in the boat, 
with a short and tight line, (the point 
of the rod being well raised up,) until 
his first energies were baffled, and he 
was brought into a good roomy place ; 
and then to land. Sometimes, indeed, 
after running down the stream, he 
would rush up it again with almost 
equal rapidity, and perhaps on the op- 
posite side ; when, unless he were soon 
turned, he was almost sure to escape, 
as the torrent inevitably carried the 
line far below the fish, and deprived me 
of all command over the struggling 
victim. 

‘* All these difficulties of course infi- 
nitely enhance the satisfaction of success- 
fully steering a huge monster through 
them all, into a secure basin, whence 
one feels there is little fear of his es- 
eaping. My boatmen usually were so 
attentive, as to perceive the rise and 
hooking of a salmon, almost as soon as 
I did myself: and if it appeared to be 
what we called ‘a Specie Fish’ (I al- 
lowed a specie dollar, or four shillings, for 
every salmon I killed of thirty pounds, 
as an encouragement to the men) 
there was an exclamation of excitement, 
and perhaps a little unsteadiness for a 
moment, that a single word from me 
checked. 

** The utmost attention was requisite, 
on the part both of the angler and 
boatmen, particularly for the first few 
moments. If, as was generally the case 
with a large fish, he rushed like light- 
ning down the stream, he must be al- 
lowed a free line: should it be checked 
in the slightest degree, he was assuredly 
lest. Perhaps he would run up the 
stream much quicker than we could 
follow him: perhaps he would strike 


directly across to t he further side of the 
pool; more rarely he would suddenly 
rush towards the boat, in which case it 
was difficult to prevent the line becoming 
loose. But under all circumstances, 
my object was, as soon as his move- 
ments were sufficiently decided, to fol- 
low them with the boat as closely as I 
could, with as short a line as possible, 
always feeling him firmly, but never 
pressing on him at first, so as to irritate 
him. 

** In case the spot where I had hooked 
a salmon appeared tolerably favourable, 
I endeavoured to prevent his leaving it : 
but not unfrequently, after being turned 
two or three times, he would give an 
angry splash or two, and rush down the 
river, with a determination not to be 
controlled. ‘I cannot hold him: he 
will take the rapid! be ready, we must 
follow him! now then for it!’ A ner- 
vous moment! to shoot down a Nor- 
wegian rapid, with its glancing waves, 
and threatening rocks; and with a 
thirty-pound salmon springing some 
forty or fifty yards lower down, and 
tugging furiously at the line like a wild 
beast. 

‘* But should this dangerous passage 
be safely aceomplished, and the fish be 
brought into a spacious, tranquil pool, 
the angler has nothing to do but to 
land on the freest and most unencum- 
bered shore, and then bear firmly and 
stoutly on his prey, to the full strength 
of his tackle. Half an hour of such 
treatment will bring the most vigorous 
of the tribe, panting and helpless to the 
bank ; the only fear being lest the hold 
should give way,-which even with the 
immense hooks I employed was occa- 
sionally the case, from the great strain 
necessarily kept up for so long a time. 

** Otherwise, he is dragged gradually 
to the rocky shore ; the inexpert north- 
ern makes two or three clumsy, inef- 
fectual attempts at gaffing, the alarm 
of which gives the poor fish a momentary 
vigour: but at last he is brought so 
palpably and unresistingly alongside, 
that even Peder can no longer miss him, 
and as soon as I have well ascertained 
that he is fairly landed, and have heard 
the exclamations at his unexpected 
weight, I throw myself on the green 
bank, to relax my muscles and nerves 
from their excitement and fatigue.” 


Having thus presented our reader 
with our author’s notion of the best 
mode of fishing this prince of salmon 
streams, we extract from his second 
visit the following account of the flies 
and the tackle best adapted to that 
purpose. 


‘*My expectations of success were 
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much increased by the conviction that I 
was far better prepared than on my first 
visit. My previous ignorance of the 
character of the stream, and the size 
of the fish, had caused me to fill my 
books with flies and tackle totally un- 
suited to the monsters I had to encoun- 
ter. This summer, I took care to bring 
with me an abundant store of gigantic 
flies, made by Evatt, of Warwick-street, 
and Kelly, of Dublin, as well as some 
of the largest used on the Tweed for 
the Spring fishing. I found them all 
answer well; but those tied by Evatt, 
having been manufactured under my 
own superintendence, were, perhaps, 
the best adapted to the river. It is but 
justice to an excellent fly-tier to add 
that they were as unimpeachable for 
strength, as for beauty. They were 
most severely tested; and neither the 
gut nor steel gave way with the heaviest 
fish: withal, they were as cheap as 
could be reasonably expected for such 
an article. 

**In general, the most brilliant co- 
lours were the most successful; suchas 
blood red, bright orange, or brilliant 
blue, with handsome wings of the golden 
yheasant, and other ae feathers. 

When, however, the water became low 

and clear, dark colours, so long as they 
were really dark, not dingy, usually an- 
swered best. In salmon fishing, the 
colours should always be decided ; half 
and half shades, neither one thing nor 
another, are highly objectionable: the 
fly ought to have either a well pro- 
nounced, and uniform character, or 
else a marked contrast of colours. 

‘* At times, I found a perfectly black 
body, with jet black hackle, and broad 
silver twist, with light or even white 
wings, very killing. A few of the 
Tweed flies also, in which half the body 
was black, and the other half bright 
orange, were occasionally successful : 
but I lost so many large fish, either by 
the Scotch hooks breaking, or the gut 
snapping close to the head, that I lat- 
terly seldom employed them. 

“As I came to the Namsen for the 
express purpose of killing heavy fish, I 
used none but flies of the very largest 
size: and having invariably had better 
suecess than any of my countrymen 
with whom I came in contact on this 
river (who usually employed much 
smaller flies) both in the number, and 
individual size, as well as total weight 
of fish, I cannot do otherwise than re- 
commend my successors on that noble 
stream to follow my example. At the 
same time, this inordinate size of the 
fly was very unfavourable to hooking 

small grilse; which will in some mea- 
sure account for the disproportion be. 
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tween the rises and the ¢aptures re. 
corded in my list. 

The line that I found to answer the 
best, was a silk one well oiled, by Mar- 
tin Kelly: it ran out and was wound 
up, more easily, and also was stronger, 
than the patent mixture of horse hair 
and silk, which is preferable where con- 
tinual casting is required, but is not so 
well adapted to the Namsen. The ob- 
jection to the silk line is, that it is 
heavy, and in wet weather is apt to 
cling to the rod: but it is not so liable 
to chafe, or become entangled, as the 
patent line, and besides takes up less 
_—_ I surely need scarcely add that 
the casting line must be of the strongest 
treble gut, the reel of ample dimensions 
and single action, the gaff of wide curve, 
and firm build. As for the rod, each 
angler has his favourite maker; but I 
confess, that, after trying many, I have 
found none equal to those manufactured 
by George Eaton, of Crooked-lane, for 
perfection of finish, truth, and dura- 
bility.” 


We cannot, however, promise even 
the most skilful and enterprising of 
the amateurs of the angle such sport 
now, as the following passage describes: 
for the natives, inspired by their En- 
glish visitors, have begun to acquire a 
passion for the art ; and by their awk- 
ward and clumsy efforts at deception, 
the fish are so disturbed and teased, 
and have been rendered so wary, that 
their capture by the genuine sports- 
man is far more difficult than it was 
before. 


**On the following Monday, I gave 
up this part of the river to my English 
friend, and tried the Fossland water, 
where he had totally fled with his small 
flies. I found indeed the best pools 
still too high: but in the shallower part 
of ‘Fossland Reach,” I hooked and 
killed, after an hour’s strong play, a 
very powerful fish of twenty-eight 
pounds ; besides losing another of 
nearly equal size, in consequence of not 
choosing to allow him to run among 
some dangerous rocks, for which he 
fought hard, and the hold gave way. 

‘«* But this was nothing to the suceess 
that awaited me in the ‘ Elbow Pool,’ a 
favourite spot for large salmon when 
the water is high. 

‘* Here a fish arose, evidently of great 
size, but unfortunately missed the fly: 
and although I tried two or three other 
beautiful deceptions, I could not induce 
it to stir again, until an irresistible red 
fly of Evatt’s, tempted it to its destruce 
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tion. Yet even then, it took not ee 
fly into its mouth; but by good luck 

struck the barbed steel into the ea 
of the pectoral fin, which afforded as 
good a hold, though of course not so 
much command over the fish, as if it 
had been fixed in the jaw. For the first 
ten minutes, the monster was highly 
‘indignant of the guile ;’ shooting up 
= down and athwart the stream, with 

a speed extremely difficult to follow: 
for to attempt to curb him at the first, 
was entirely out of the question. 

“* At length, however, by what ap- 
peared to myself and boatmen to be dex- 
terous handling, I succeeded in steering 
him past all danger into a deep still 
pool; where I bore upon him with my 
whole strength, and after several inef- 
fectual struggles, brought him near 
enough to be gaffed. In a few seconds 
more it was weighed; when it proved 
to be over forty pounds, the heaviest I 
have ever killed on this, or any other 
river. It was only three feet ten and a 
half inches in length, that is an inch 
shorter than the two largest I killed on 
my former visit; although it exceeded 
them in weight, by three, and six 
pounds respectively. 

“ When I saw the huge creature 
stretched upon the shore, with his deep, 
thick flanks, and enormously powerful 
tail and fins, I could scarcely compre- 
hend how I had, in so short a time, 
baffled his utmost strength, in his native 
element. For, notwithstanding it was 
hooked foul, my servant ascertained by 
his watch, that the fish was landed in 
exactly half an hour, from the moment 
of being hooked. Many of inferior size 
took double the time before they would 
yield; those of twenty-eight pounds, 
being usually, according to my ex- 
perience, the strongest and most ac- 
tive.” 


The expenses incident to a sojourn 
in these wild regions, under the cir- 
cumstances of the author, are thus 
described :— 


‘I think I have mentioned the esta- 
blished tariff to be four marks (orts, 
they are called in the North) per diem, 
or 3s. 4d. for a boat with two rowers. 
Moreover, I made it a rule to give a 
dollar (four shillings English) for every 
salmon over thirty pounds, or for a 
total weight of 100 pounds caught in 
one day: which gave my men an in- 
terest in my success, without materially 
increasing the expenses of the tour. 
At the various houses where I lodged, 
I gave half a dollar a day for my lodg- 
ing, cooking, barley bread, potatoes, 
butter, and milk ; everything else I 





provided: and as my hosts also got a 
good share of the fish, and often pulled 
in my boat, they were abundantly sa- 
tisfied.” 


Nor can we leave these interesting 
volumes, without enabling the re: ader 
to understand a few of the attractions 
by which the Norwegian tourist, who 
has heart as well as enter prise, may 
feel himself engaged amongst that 


primitive and simple-minded people. 


‘Tf, in the above slight sketches of 

my visits to Scandinavia, I have at all 
succeeded in conveying to the reader an 
adequate idea of the impressions they 
made on me, he will readily understand 
that I look back to them with feelings 
of pleased and grateful recollection. 
The scenery of Norway is highly pic- 
turesque ; to the lover of the wild and 
grand it is pre- -eminently attractive. 
Many of its features, as, for instance, 
its Fjords, are peculiar : ‘and no less so 
are its moral and political features, its 
modes of living and domestic habits. 

** There is, in fact, a freshness and 
strangeness about the country and its 
inhabitants, which to one only conver- 
sant with those nations whose more 
marked peculiarities have been worn off 
by constant intercourse, is highly de- 
lightful. ~ In such a country, and among 
such a people, it will be readily under- 
stood that a thousand details of beauty 
will daily be seen, a thousand adven- 
tures of interest or amusement be met 
with, which though contributing greatly 
to the tourist’s ev ery day’s enjoyment, 
it is scarcely possible, or might even 
appear trifling to commit to paper. 

‘« Then what I confess to be alw ays a 
great addition to the recommendations 
of a tour in my eyes, is the honest and 
kindly character of the Norwegians. 
Who is there, that has travelled through 
central Europe for instance, that has 
not felt it to be a great drawback to 
his pleasures, to be made daily aware of 
the unfriendly spirit with which an En- 
glishman is usually regarded by the 
French, or to see himself cheated and 
laughed at by a people whom he cannot 
help so much despising, as the Italians ! 

In Norway, on the contrary, the 
English character stands very high: 
and it will be the Englishman’s own 
fault, if he be not both respected and 
liked. In the few instances I knew of 
my countrymen getting into serious 
quarrels with the natives, it was invari- 
ably the Englishman's fault ; and when 
it did not arise from misapprehension 
(in consequence of his ignorance of the 
language, as well as the laws and cus- 
toms of the land in which he was tra. 
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velling) was sure to be connected with 
that besetting sin of Britons, the deter- 
mination to flog the little grass-fed 
ponies of Norway up and down its pre- 
cipitous hills, at the same rate that our 
powerful horses carry the mail along 
our magnificent roads. I have already 
expressed my sentiments as to the un- 
fairness, and unkindness, and I may 
add, the impolicy of this conduct ; for 
the Norwegian will not tamely bear 
this treatment of his beast: and if the 
stranger persist in it, he will be sure 
to get into constant altercations at 
every station, and eventually most 
probably into an unpleasant scrape, as 
the laws are sufficiently severe on this 
subject. 

“*T also heard of a few instances 
where Englishmen fancied themselves 
cheated by the Norwegians: some of 
these instances I had an opportunity of 
investigating, and satisfied myself that 
the supposed grievance was founded 
solely on their own inability to under- 
stand, or be understood by the natives ; 
or that they were imposed upon by their 
own servant, in whose hands their 
ignorance completely placed them. I 
do not mean to assert that trifling in- 
stances of overcharge never occur, in 
the towns especially; but I can only 
say that during eight or ten months I 
have spent in Norway, traversing its 
entire length and breadth, I never met 
with any thing that could be called a 
serious case of imposition or deception. 
What foreigner can say as much for 
England ? 

‘*So much for my experience of the 
lower and middle classes, with whom 
the tourist, merely passing through 
the country, mostly comes in contact. 
But I have also mixed a good deal with 
the upper ranks of Norwegians: and 
ungrateful indeed should I be, if I did 
not add my humble testimony not only 
of the admiration and affection they 
universally expressed towards my coun- 
try, but also of the kindness and hospi- 
tality they showed to myself individu- 
ally. 

“An observant Englishman can 
searcely visit any land without being 
impressed with the conviction that a 
large portion of the liberties of the 
world is at stake in the safety or fall of 
our diminutive island: but in Norway 
more especially will he be made aware 
of the universal conviction of the people, 
that England is the Palladium of their 
liberty and independence. What a 
change of relative position a few centu- 
ries have produced, when that mighty 
empire which now broods, as it were, 
over so many millions from India to 


Canada, should be implored to grant a 
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scanty portion of its protecting pinions 
to the not degenerate descendants of a 
people who once ravished her shores, 
and seized her throne, at will ! 

‘“*] must, however, confess that, 
attached as I became to the country and 
its inhabitants, my admiration is not so 
indiscriminate, as to blind me to its 
deficiencies, or to view it as an El dorado 
for emigrants, or to recommend it for 
imitation in all its institutions, as a 
late and intelligent tourist has done, 
whose exaggerated partiality is uni- 
versally laughed at by the Norwegians 
thewselves. 

** [donot doubt that a certain number 
of steady and industrious young men, 
with sufficient capital to purchase a 
small estate, might provide themselves 
and their families with all the common 
necessaries of life, more easily in Nor- 
way, than in an old and overstocked 
country like England. But then, it must 
be borne in mind that but few could be 
so acommodated. The extent of uncul- 
tivated land in Norway is indeed great ; 
but its position and the circumstances 
of its climate, render it also uncultiva- 
table: the failure of the crops for so 
many successive seasons, in many of 
the higher Straths, proves that the 
point of profitable cultivation in an 
average of years has teen passed. 

“‘The quantity of good arable land 
is mostly confined to the valleys, and is 
small. A patch of such land is indis- 
pensable: for, in Norway, there is no 
opportunity of selling one article of 
produce to purchase another: every 
master of a family must produce every 
thing that he requires, on his own land. 
The very trifling superfluities he will 
have to dispose of, after feeding all 
those by whose labour they are obtained, 
must goto procure the few articles of 
colonial produce he can afford to con- 
sume, and to pay his taxes.” 

But we must, abruptly, and most 
unwillingly, bring our paper to a close. 
The space allotted to us is already 
full, and the compositor tells us that 
we cannot have an additional inch of 
room in the present number. But in 
the next number, reader, hold ! 
says prudence; it is best neither to 
boast nor to threaten: many are the 
accidents between the cup and the lip. 
We acknowledge the wisdom of the 
admonition, and hold ourselves re- 
strained. There can, however, be no 
harm in saying, that in our next num- 
ber the reader will see what he will 
see: and after this announcement, it 
will be his fault as well as ours if he 
be disappointed. 
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OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY.——NO. XIX. 


REV. DOCTOR MILLER, 


Author of ‘* History Philosophically Considered,” &c. 


Tue reader may behold, on the opposite page, the express form and lineaments 
of no ordinary man. The author of “ The Philosophy of History,” has achieved 
a name, which, we say it with indignant emphasis, would have ensured for him 
high promotion in any other country than Ireland. Who he is, his works de- 
clare. What he continues to be, at his present age, blush, ye dispensers of 
* loaves and fishes,” (and we writé without distinction of whig or tory,) to 
think of! 

Dr. Miller was born on the 22d of October, 1764. His father was a wine 
merchant in the city of Dublin, and remarkable for the strictness of his integrity 
and the soundness of his understanding. Of many instances illustrative of these 
characteristics of his parent, the subject of the present sketch still retains a 
lively remembrance; nor could they have been without their influence in 
the formation of his own character ; nor failed to inspire him with that love of 
truth, and that spirit of independence, by which, throughout a long life, he has 
been uniformly distinguished. 

The old man, his father, was a native of the north of Ireland, and brought 
with him to the metropolis a genuine devotion to the principles of the revolution 
of 1688, and a strong disrelish for, and suspicion of, the presbyterians. They were 
known then chiefly for their hostility to the Established Church, and leaning towards 
those revolutionary principles which afterwards exploded in the French revalu- 
tion. He was, however, a churchman without intolerance, and a loyalist with- 
out any extreme aversion to those liberal principles by which constitutional 
monarchies should always be characterised ; and towards the Roman Catholics, 
at that time, when the penal laws had not been as yet relaxed, a quiet and a 
suffering class, he, and many others like him, entertained feelings of kindliness 
and sympathy, which must, sooner or later, have begotten a desire for their com- 
plete emancipation. 

Among his friends, was one old Roman Catholic merchant, named O’Connor, 
whom old Miller used to call familiarly King O’Connor, in playful allusion to 
his possible descent from one of the ancient Irish kings. That but little of 
sectarian or polemical rancour then prevailed between differing religionists, the 
following little incident will prove, which we give as well because it illustrates 
the state of society as it existed at that period, as that it may enable the reader 
to see how natural and even how laudable was that confidence which has since 
been so foully abused. Young Miller, the subject of the present sketch, then a 
boy of some ten or twelve years, used daily to pass a Roman Catholic chapel on 
his way to school. Into this he had been drawn, at first by an idle curiosity, 
but gradually felt so interested by the mummeries of which he was a spectator, 
and many of which were well calculated to produce a powerful effect upon a 
youthful and imaginative mind, that a day scarcely passed without witnessing his 
attendance ; until, at length, he was denounced to his father by king O’Connor, 
who gravely asked the old gentleman, “‘ whether he meant to bring up his son 
to his religion.” 

Such was the spirit of popery in those days, at least, in the gentlemen of that 
persuasion! Nor can we dwell with harshness upon the memory of those who 
suffered themselves to be oblivious of the principles of the sect, as they were 
manifested in the day of their power, because of the respect which was inspired 
by the characters of the men as exhibited in the day of their humiliation, 

The period of which we write was perhaps, that during which the Church of 
England had degenerated more into a mere system of formalism, than ever was 
the case before, or has been since. The spirit of the revolution, much as it had 
done for liberty, was in many respects unfavourable to true religion. The old 
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non-jurors, whose principles inspired the government with a not unnatural 
distrust, were many of them men of a very rare and exalted piety; and the 
class by whom they were supplanted, the whig parsons of these early days, were 
more remarkable (we speak of them as a body,) for the strength and the de- 
cision of their political predilections, than for the depth or the soundness of 
their religious convictions. In favour of these latter, a sort of prescription 
prevailed, to the entire exclusion of the former from all share in government 
preferments ; and the consequence was, that a degree of laxity and secularity 
was thus introduced into the church, by which piety was reduced to the very 
lowest ebb, and the highest interests of Christian truth became subordinate, in 
the estimation of the minister of the day, to the most ordinary exigencies of his 
administration. 

Now, when a system like that of our Established Church, which is essentially 
spiritual, and professes to worship God “ in spirit and in truth,” loses its savour 
of exalted piety, and becomes a lifeless form, it is far inferior to popery in its 
power of commanding the veneration of its adherents. The truth is, that is 
the natural state of one system, which is the unnatural state of the other. 
Popery is most in its element, when, by forms and ceremonies, it is engaging 
and influencing the human mind. The Established Church is only in its element 
when informed and animated by a spiritual intelligence which presides over and 
regulates all its forms and all its observances, so as to make them subordinate to 
*‘ the one thing needful,” the producing in us the answer of a good conscience. 
Now when this great end and aim of its being and establishment is lost sight of, 
it enters at fearful odds into the arena with a system more accommodated to 
the weakness, the superstitions, and the infirmities of human nature ;—even as a 
lion, if he should plunge into the sea, would contend at fearful odds, against a 
shark or a whale. If popery be a system of spiritual darkness, there is still a 
provision made by which that darkness is in some measure dissipated by artificial 
light ; which may, indeed, in some instances, be like the lamp in the sepulchre, 
and only reveal to the beholder, “ dead men’s bones and all uncleanness ;” but 
still it is calculated to fill up, and leave no void, in the mind of the worshipper, 
whose understanding has been subjugated to the authority of the priest, and 
whose conscience has been shaped into an entire conformity with the require- 
ments of a church which he believes to be the “ pillar and ground of truth.” 
Now in the Established Church, which has rejected man’s devices, and is based 
entirely upon holy Scripture, there is no provision of this kind, by which back- 
sliders might still be retained in the profession of the faith, after they should have 
departed from their first love, and become indifferent to the spiritual considera- 
tions by which they were originally influenced to embrace the Gospel. When, 
therefore, such a system ceases to be spiritual, it ceases to be influential; and 
men start aside from it, or stand up against it, and seek its overthrow, who, had 
they been brought up under papal authority, would find their allegiance to their 
church heightened and strengthened by the very influences which caused them 
to be indifferent to the Gospel. 

These observations we have been led to make, because the period when the 
subject of this sketch was rising into life, was the one during which popery in 
this country appeared in its most plausible guise, and the Established Church 
was administered after a fashion by which piety might well have been grieved 
and offended. The profligate whig administration of Walpole, by which the 
country was governed for nearly forty years, took good care that the high 

laces in the church should all be filled by staunch political adherents; and, 
indeed, turned it so completely into a political engine, that its spiritual uses and 
purposes were almost altogether forgotten or unheeded. This is a state of 
things which should be always held in mind, when we come to consider the mo- 
tives and the principles which actuated those who were first led to question the 
policy or the justice of the then existing penal disabilities. 

The elder Mr. Miller, although imperfectly educated himself, was strongly 
impressed with the importance of education ; and lost no proper opportunity 
of procuring for his son those advantages of learning which he had not himself 
possessed. His first intentions were to send the youth to India, where there 
was good ground for hoping that, by the countenance and the aid of a relative, 
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his fortune would soon be made; and this project was not carried into effect, 
only because of the death of the individual without whose services it would 
have been abortive. 

The first instructor of young Miller was a half-mad teacher, named Nixon, 
who evinced a strong partiality for his youthful charge, and would, had he re- 
mained under his care, have done him much harm, by pushing him forward 
prematurely, and while he was yet insufficiently grounded in the rudiments of 
classical learning. He was, however, removed from him, just in time to avoid 
this serious disadvantage; and placed under the tuition of a dull, plodding 
fellow, named Craig, who gave him the drilling which he required, and laid the 
foundation of the scholarship by which he was afterwards distinguished. For this 
man, however, he never entertained any regard; for while he did his duty in a 
cold, mechanical way, he evinced no interest in his progress, and left his young 
pupil to shift for himself for three or four months before he entered college, simply 
because of the chagrin which he felt at the conduct of some of his class-fellows, 
who broke up the class by entering prematurely. For poor Nixon the doctor has 
always felt and expressed a regard, because, with all his errors, there was 
a touch of human kindliness about him which has left an impression upon the 
heart, stronger and more enduring than that which his defect of scholarship, or 
his eccentricities, were calculated to leave upon the understanding. 

Amongst his schoolfellows, whilst he remained with Mr. Craig, were Charles 
Kendal Bushe, the present Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench in Ireland, and 
Theobald Wolf Tone. Of the latter, the doctor has been often heard to say, 
that even in his schoolboy days he evinced the vivacity of a Frenchman, with 
great acuteness, which was, however, counteracted by a levity of character 
which disqualified him for any continuous effort of attention. Even then, the 
amusements of this afterwards active and determined partizan, were, drilling alittle 
corps, @ la militaire, and founding a debating society. In this latter object, 
young Miller heartily co-operated ; but, when all preliminary rules and regu- 
lations for the future guidance of the debates had been, with great gravity, 
settled and arranged, and the little senate proceeded to the discussions for which 
their society was formed, they very soon discovered, what, indeed, they might 
have anticipated, that they neither possessed the necessary information, nor 
knew where to find it ; and they accordingly very soon ceased to meet. Poor 
Tone, indeed, Doctor Miller has been heard to say, was not to be numbered 
amongst the despairing or discouraged members; for he was always ready for 
any thing ; having had a great facility in quoting Shakespeare, and raising a 
laugh by a pun. 

Many years after this, when the doctor was a Fellow of the University, and 
Tone had become conspicuous for the views and the principles to which he 
ultimately became a victim, the latter met the former in one of the squares of 
the college, and asked him to bring him into the Fellows’ Garden, where they 
might walk more agreeably than under the library on the outer side. 

** Why, Tone,” the doctor asked, “ do you desire to go into a place which is 
aristocratic ?” 

** Oh,” says Tone, with his usual promptness and vivacity, “ an aristocracy is 
a very good thing, for those who are in the aristocracy.” Does not such a speech 
reveal the secret motive which, even unknown to himself, frequently actuates 
the railer against dignities, when the interests of humanity are upon his tongue, 
and his patriotism is a theme for the admiring vulgar ? 

In the July of 1779, young Miller entered the University, being then in his 
fifteenth year. At his entrance he obtained but little distinction, being ranked 
as the fifth of thirty. John Sealy Townsend, now a master in Chancery, ob- 
tained the first place ; and William Coningham Plunket, now Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, obtained the third or fourth. In Miller’s division, Townsend took 
the lead, which he maintained until the fourth examination, when it was taken 
by the subject of this sketch ; who continued to hold it until the second exami- 
nation of his fourth under graduate year, when Plunket stopped his certificate 
upon equal answering. 

But we must not omit to mention the circumstance which caused him to 
enter the University, and thus determined the course of his future life. 
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Doctor Law, who had been a fellow of our college, was rector of the parish of St. 
Mary's, in Dublin, in which old Miller was a resident. Some parochial business 
occurred, in which the assistance of this respectable citizen, who at that time 
happened to be churchwarden, was deemed useful by the incumbent; and the 
latter volunteered to speak kindly to him, and to proffer his advice respecting 
the destination, of his son, some knowledge of whom he had acquired by having 
frequently visited the school, nearly opposite to his own house, where he was at 
that time receiving his education. The boy must have evinced an early aptitude 
for the severer sciences, before so competent a judge could venture to sug- 
gest that a fellowship should be his object. But such was his unhesitating ad- 
vice ; and, so encouraged, young Miller addressed all his faculties to a pursuit, 
which deservedly ranks amongst the most arduous and honourable to which 
genius and industry can be devoted. 

The historical society was in existence and flourishing at that time, and pos- 
sessed attractions for a mind like that of Mr. Miller, which it required much 
resolution on his part to resist. Lord Plunket was then its most distinguished 
member ; although the present Chief Justice evinced, in that little society, as he 
did on all future occasions, a rich and glowing eloquence which threw most 
of his youthful competitors into the shade. His wit was also sparkling and 
brilliant, and rich with the promise which was afterwards so fully realized. 
But Plunket was possessed of a solid, vigorous, and ready intellect, which, as 
an argumentative speaker, gave him a great advantage ; and his powers of sar- 
casm were such as few, indeed, have ever equalled. Those who remember the 
various discussions which then took place, still retain vivid recollections of his 
acuteness and his caustic severity in debate, which at no after period of his 
life, when he was in the fullest enjoyment of his high reputation as an orator, 
were exceeded. That in sucha scene, the subject of the present sketch should 
have been drawn aside for a season from the obscure and laborious prosecution 
of his scientific labours, is not by any means so surprising as that he should 
have had the firmness to resist the fascination of that most gratifying of all 
enjoyments, to a gifted and ingenuous mind, namely, the applauses of his youth- 
ful cotemporaries. But he did steadily resolve to forego present popularity, 
when his good sense admonished him that such a sacrifice was necessary for the 
successful accomplishment of the great object which his father had at heart, 
and which he had proposed to himself from his entrance into the University. 
And although his devotion to composition, for which he received some prizes 
in the society, and his practice in debate, by which he soon became a ready 
speaker, were of but little use in his preparations for the fellowship bench, upon 
which he was shortly to appear, they were not without very considerable use 
in the pursuits to which he addressed himself, as soon as his position in society 
became assured, and during exigencies at a subsequent period of his life, which 
required that he should stand forth as the assertor and the vindicator of the 
rights of his order. 

His first answering for fellowship was creditable, although he was unsuccess- 
ful. Whitley Stokes was elected. On this occasion he fully acknowledged the 
superiority of the successful candidate. Not so on the next, when he was 
opposed by Magee, the late Archbishop of Dublin. The answering of this most 
able man was, as will be readily believed by all who knew him, good; but there 
were excellent judges who thought that Miller's answ ering was better, and that 
he should have been elected. How the case really stood, it would, at this dis- 
tance of time, be rash to affirm ; but certain it is that the young man felt him- 
self seriously aggrieved, and, taking counsel from his discontent, prevailed upon 
his father to permit him to withdraw his name from the college books, and enter 
it at the Middle Temple. Had he persevered in his intentions, he would, in all 
probability, as far as worldly advantages are concerned, have had no reason to 
regret such a step; as far inferior powers to his would have given him eminence 
in a profession where distinction is never suffered to go without its reward. 
He immediately, and with all his accustomed energy, addressed himself to the 
study of the law, and spent the summer which succeeded his last failure in 
reading Blackstone. But, as he was preparing to go to London, in the October 
of that year, a vacancy having occurred amongst the fellows, he was persuaded 
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again to be a candidate, and resumed his half abandoned studies, if not with 
alacrity, at least with sturdy determination. 

It was while he was preparing for this final struggle, and only a few weeks 
before it took place, that an incident occurred by which the rectitude of his 
oo was very severely tested. Hutchinson was at that time Provost of 

he University, a whig of the Walpole school of politicians, and with whom it 
was a great object to secure, for one of his sons, the representation of the Uni- 
versity. While Miller was one evening deeply immersed in his books, and 
anxiously pondering the issue of the coming contest, doubts and fears alternately 
flitting across his mind like lights and shades in an autumnal landscape, he was 
surprised by a visit from a Mr. Adair, then a tutor in the provost’s family, and 
to him a total stranger. Nor was the object of his unexpected visitor less 
extraordinary. It was, as Miller then believed, to communicate some very 
corrupt offers, which, had they in reality proceeded from the provost, would 
have rendered him deserving of execration. 

Adair began his conversation by expressing a strong resentment at the former 
injustice with which Miller had been treated ; and intimated how very probable it 
was that the senior fellows would follow up the wrong they had already done 
him, by again rejecting him at the approaching trial. He told him how deeply 
the provost was interested in his success, and how anxious he was to prevent a 
repetition of what he described as grievous injustice. For this purpose he was 
determined, his informant, assured him, to use, if necessary, his power of nomi- 
nation; and that, to make it the more sure that he should come within the reach 
of such an exercise of power, he was willing to communicate to him the list 
of questions which he intended to ask, in examining in the course of moral phi- 
losophy. 

Thrice, during what may be called the agony of his fellowship preparation, 
was Miller visited by Adair, always with the same object ; and on one of these 
oecasions he reinforced his original offer, by assuring him, that the provost, by 
his influence with government, would procure a professorship of moral philo- 
sophy to be founded, with a salary of one hundred a year, and that he should be 
named as the first professor. 

That these strong temptations were thus presented to this young man, at a 
season when he was peculiarly liable to be influenced by them, there can be no 
doubt ; but it may well be doubted how far the provost was cognizant of the 
offers which were made in his name. In the first place, why choose an agént to 
do that which might be much more effectually done by himself in person, and in 
a manner by which he would be far less compromised? In such a case his guilt 
would only be known to Miller and to himself; and, with his well-known tact, 
he could have easily felt his way so as to see how far it was probable that his 
offer would be accepted, and not commit himself if it was likely to be refused. 
In the case supposed, he makes a gratuitous revelation of his baseness to Adair, 
in order that it may, at second hand, be made to Miller, and that for the mere 
chance of influencing a doubtful vote at a future election. This would not only 
be a great crime, but what Fouche would call “a far worse thing,—a great mis- 
take,” and one by which the common sense as well as the common honesty of 
Provost Hutchinson might well be called in question. Adair may have had a 
general commission to canvass actively for the Hutchinson interest ; and, like 
many such agents, he exceeded his instructions. 

That such is the true version of this affair, we are the more confirmed, by 
what occurred at a subsequent visitation, when Adair was publicly denounced 
by Miller, as having made the offers which have been described. On that 
eceasion the provost solemnly denied that he had ever authorized those offers ; 
and condemned the conduct of Adair in the strongest terms. He had taken 
advantage, he said, of his position in his family to pretend to an influence which 
he never possessed, and a degree of confidence with which he never was trusted. 
And this language was followed up by his dismissal as tutor, and his exclusion, 
by order of the visitors, from the precincts of the University. Nor was this a 
make-believe indignation on the part of the provost, put on for the purpose of 
sereening his own delinquency. During the whole of his future life, Adair 
Was unvisited by any favour, while the interest of the Hutchinson family, well 
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known to have been very powerful, was exerted repeatedly on behalf of the 
gentleman by whom he was succeeded ; and to which that gentleman recognised 
his obligations, not only for a deanery which was conferred upon himself, but 
also, if we mistake not, for a baronetey which was conferred upon his brother. 
Knowing the family as we do, this fact would be with us quite decisive ; and 
Adair must have forfeited their favour by something worse than indiscretion, to 
have been so utterly neglected by them during the long period of their in- 
fluence in the government of Ireland. 

But, while we thus feel it to be no more than common justice to state our 
reasons for disbelieving that the provost was guilty of this grave offence, we can 
very easily imagine the agitating influence which the offers of Adair, believed, as 
they were, to have been authorised at the time, must have had upon the trembling 
expectancy of the young candidate who was preparing for a fellowship examination, 
Doctor Miller, with a manly simplicity of character, never took to himself any 
eredit for the manner in which they were declined. He had already measured 
himself with most of his competitors, and he had a reasonable degree of confi- 
dence in his own ability and preparation. He did not much apprehend a repe- 
tition of the wrong by which he conceived himself to have suffered; and was 
inclined to think that the senior fellows, so far from being prejudiced against 
would be disposed to treat him with every reasonable degree of favour, an 
even be glad of an opportunity of compensating him for his former disappoint- 
ment. Under these circumstances he had little to fear. He was tolerably sure 
of fair play, and he sought nothing more. He, therefore, had no hesitation 
whatever in not availing himself of the corrupt facilities which were so unseru- 
pulously placed at his disposal, of appearing, as compared with the other candi- 
dates, to great advantage. The difficulty was, how to decline them without 
ereating, in so formidable a person as the provost then was, a deadly enemy. 
This. he managed by assuming with Adair an ungovernable paroxysm of rage 
against the senior fellows, whenever that individual pressed him for an explicit 
answer as to whether he would sell himself to the Hutchinsons upon the terms 
proposed. “ Yes,” would have compromised his integrity—* No,” would have 
perilled his election. He took a middle course, and neither said yes nor no; 
but acted in such a way as effectually to baffle the tempter, while he himself 
remained positively uncommitted by any declaration which could fetter his inde- 
pendence. It was an occasion which required a due admixture of the wisdom 
of the serpent and the simplicity of the dove, and Mr. Miller did not commit 
the mistake of suffering the latter unduly to predominate. 

In the May of 1789, the examination came off, which was to compensate him 
for his former failures. His answering throughout was very good, and he was 
unanimously elected a fellow of the University. His position theneeforth was 
assured and independent. He was now in the prime of life, full of ardour and 
intelligence. In the new sphere of duty to which he was called, it was al- 
most indispensable that he should enter into holy orders ; and in so doing, we 
will not undertake to say, that he was actuated by that deep sense of Chris- 
tian responsibility, by which he afterwards became influenced, when strictly 
professional subjects engaged more of his undivided attention. His early 
opinions were, we believe, formed, to a very considerable degree, by two indivi- 
duals whom he very greatly respected, and who were Arians, or differed very little 
from Arians, in their creed. But the /ittle theological learning which would have 
proved thus dangerous, was very soon corrected by the deeper draughts which 
he afterwards imbibed, and by which, contrary to early prepossessions, all 
trace of the errors of the arch heresiarch was removed from his mind, and he 
became steadfast in his belief of the great verities of the Christian faith, as 
they are set forth in the articles, and illustrated by the formularies, of the 
Church of England. 

In 1790, the year after he obtained his fellowship, a petition having been 
lodged by the late Lord Ross (then Sir Lawrence Parsons) against the return 
of one of the sons of Provost Hutchinson, as member for the University, Mr. 
Miller was examined before the committee of the Irish House of Commons 
appointed to try its merits, and deposed to the faets to which we have already 
alluded, respecting the corrupt offers which were made to him by Adair. His 
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evidence produced, at the time, a great sensation, but was unavailing for the 
purpose for which it was tendered, the offers alleged to have been made not 
having been accepted. This was the first occasion upon which he openly mani- 
fested his hostility to the Hutchinsons, having been, when a scholar, regarded 
as in their interest, and having actually promised them his vote whenever it 
might become available at an election. But the outcry against the provost 
was at that time deep and loud, and he but followed the current of popular 
opinion when he suffered himself to be numbered among the academic band, 
who resolved to strain every nerve to have him removed from the government 
of the University. 

A visitation, with a view to the preferring of charges against the provost, 
had long been anxiously sought for, and it was not without considerable diffi- 
culty that it was at length obtained. Lord Clare, at that time Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, and Vice Chancellor of the University, was the individual 
chiefly to be consulted; and of him almost all the fellows were more or less 
afraid. An application to him, however, having been resolved on, Miller was 
chosen to make it ; a striking proof of the confidence reposed by his seniors in 
the address and the firmness of so young a man. Nor were they disap- 
pointed. 

Mr. Miller, knowing the sort of man with whom he had to deal, observed all 
proper caution. He went to his house in full academic dress, and, having been 
announced, informed him quietly of the purport of his visit, and then gravely 
awaited his answer. Lord Clare received him with marked courtesy, begged 
him to be seated, and then addressed him in a speech of much length and great 
plausibility, the object of which was, to dissuade him, and through him, the 
other fellows, from proceeding in the course upon which they had resolved. 
To all this Mr. Miller listened with the respect which was due to so high a 
personage, but with a full determination not to be diverted from his object ; 
and the Chancellor having concluded what no doubt he deemed a most con- 
vincing argument, his modest auditor only, and with the utmost quietness, 
observed, that his commission extended no farther than to ask him to name a 
day for the visitation. The effect was electrical upon the haughty and choleric 
peer, and he started from his seat, and thumping the table with his fist, said, 
** Well, then, let it be next Wednesday.” 

On Wednesday, accordingly, the visitation was opened; but we do not at 
this moment possess a sufficiently full or accurate knowledge either of the 
charges which were preferred, or the defence against those charges which was 
made by the accused, to justify us in dwelling upon it at any length. Suffice 
it to say, that ten or twelve heads of indictment had been prepared, upon each 
of which some one of the fellows was selected to enlarge. Three days was 
understood to be the time within which the visitation was to be limited. Of 
the fourteen hours, or thereabouts, which were devoted to business, the provost 
consumed nine ; and when the clock struck four on the third day, the accusing 
fellows had not gone through their charges. The visitors, however, rose, as 
at the end of the period permitted to such an investigation, and the court broke 
up, not again to resume the sittings as touching the matter which was in 
hand. 

It was, we believe, towards the end of 1793, that the same party of the fel- 
lows by whom this visitation had been sought, judged it expedient to petition the 
ministry against the appointment of another provost to succeed Hutchinson upon 
his expected resignation. Wolfe, at that time Attorney General, (who was after- 
wards Lord Chief Justice Kilwarden,) was understood to have expressed an 
anxious desire for the place ; and as it was regarded merely in a political light, 
there was too much reason to fear that the interests of learning would be but 
little considered in any future arrangements. 

A petition was, accordingly, prepared, we believe by the subject of this 
sketch, to which all the opposition party affixed their signatures; and it was 
resolved that it should be taken to England by four deputies, who were also to 
use whatever influence they could avail themselves of in furtherance of their 
common object. The deputies were, Doctors Young and Hall, of the senior 
fellows, and Messrs. Hodskinson and Miller of the junior. 
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The interest of the Marquis of Abercorn was secured, by an arrangement 
which pledged the petitioning fellows to support Mr. George Knox as his 
nominee at the next election; and the favour of the great statesman, Edmund 
Burke, was besought by a.recommendatory letter from Lord Charlemont, which 
the deputation had the honour of presenting to their illustrious countryman at 
Beaconsfield. He received them with his usual polite attention, and treated 
them during their stay in England with the most cordial kindness. At first 
he was startled by their proposal, as aiming at a degree of interference with the 
patronage of government of which he could scarcely approve. But upon more 
mature consideration, he did not see in it any thing objectionable ; and he 
advised the deputation to persevere. The whole business was one of much 
delicacy, and required, in its management, great secrecy and caution. It was, 
in fact, to petition government against an apprehended misdeed of their own 
Lord Lieutenant, which would, in all probability, receive the concurrence of 
Lord Clare, the Vice Chancellor of the University, and the man who at that 
time might be said to have comprised in his own person the government of 
Ireland. 

It is worthy of being noticed, that, when the two seniors of the deputation 
seemed resolved to return home without doing any thing, (so discouraged were 
they after their first interview with Burke,) Miller proposed to Hodskinson to 
remain and manage the affair without them. But Burke’s second thoughts 
relieved all from their perplexity, although he was still of opinion that they 
could not succeed. He felt that their cause was a good one, and that it was 
right to strain every nerve before it was abandoned. The Duke of Gloucester 
was at that time Chancellor of the University, and the deputation had hoped to 
procure from Burke a letter of introduction to him, in which their views might 
be made favourably known. But he assured them that it would be of no use, 
as the Duke was a complete cypher. He was, however, himself # London 
almost as soon as they were, and appeared at the next levee, as they supposed 
chiefly with a view to countenance them at court; but they were not as yet 
ready for their public presentation, and deemed it necessary to hold communi- 
cations with Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas, before they sought an audience with 
the king. 

Some days elapsed before they were able to procure an interview with Mr. 
Dundas, who had, it was supposed, been in communication with Provost 
Hutchinson, (then sojourning at Buxton,) touching the object of their visit. 
On their way to his office, they had left their names at the house of the Duke 
of Gloucester. And when Dundas reproached them with having undertaken 
so important a business, without any communication with “the Chancellor,” 
Miller, with great promptness, av: ailed himself of his mistake, and replied, that 
they had waited on him in their way. He very well knew that the secretary 
meant the vice chancellor, but was not sorry to have been thus enabled to evade 
a reproach which would have made all the deputation appear very awkward. 
The secretary, however, was resolute in his opposition to their scheme, and 
strongly discouraged them from proceeding in it any further. Being asked 
whether they might hope for a private audience with the king, they were 
answered in the negative, and told to be in attendance at the next levee. 

On the next levee day, they were, accordingly in attendance, when, after the 
usual formalities, their petition was presented. Pitt was present, but showed 
the deputation no attention. To the prayer of their petition no answer was at 
that time returned ; but it was taken very seriously into consideration at court, 
and the resolution, it is supposed was then formed, which was afterwards, and 
has ever since, been acted upon by the executive with respect to the government 
of the University. 

In the following year, the provostship became vacant by the death of Hutch- 
inson; and Hodskinson was sent singly to make a representation to the Duke 
of Portland respecting the necessity of appointing to that office a clergyman, 
and not a layman. He received a most satisfactory answer. The noble per- 
sonage to whom he addressed himself was fully sensible of the importance of 
acting upon his suggestion. He also conversed with Edmund Burke, who ina 
question peculiarly Irish and literary, would at that time be very likely to be 
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consulted by the men in power, and he used these memorable words, “if you 
séparate learning from religion, learning will destroy religion.” How applicable 
is this pregnant sentence to the recent discussions which have taken place re- 
specting a national system of education! We are very well convinced that the 
truth thus enunciated is no secret to the favourers of that system; and that 
their attachment to the infidel principle upon which it is based arises from their 
rooted hatred of the Established Church. But we do desiderate in its adver- 
siries an adequate apprehension, in all its magnitude, of the evil which that 
system involves, and which alone can inspire that energetic resistance without 
which all opposition to it must be fruitless. 

Well; so far the object of the petitioning fellows was accomplished. They 
no longer needed to entertain the apprehension of having the chief place in their 
body handed over to a lawyer or a statesman, who could have but little sym- 
pathy with their pursuits, and who would use his influence amongst them for 
something very different from academic objects. But still they had not gained 
all that they desired. They sought not only that a layman and a stranger 
should not be appointed to preside over them, but that the office of provost 
should always be conferred upon some one who either was or had been a mem- 
ber of their own body ; and they now learned with dismay, that it was in the 
contemplation of government to supply Hutchinson's place by Dr. Bennet, then 
Bishop of Cloyne, and secretary, we believe, to the Lord Lieutenant. The 
rhatter had proceeded so far that his housekeeper had actually gone to the pro- 
vost's house to examine the premises. And the public spirited gentlemen who had 
taken so much pains to avert from the college the evils of lay and of secular 
appointment, great as was their success as far as the interests of learning were 
concerned, were absolutely in a state bordering upon despair when they found 
that so capital a prize in the academic lottery was likely to be taken from them- 
stlves. 

Doctor Bennet, as a divine and a scholar, was perfectly uhexceptionable. 
He was well known to have had the interests of learning much at heart, and he 
would, we have very little doubt, have proved a very great acquisition to the 
University. We cannot, therefore, feel otherwise than strongly indignant at 
the course of opposition which was pursued towards him, by men who in every 
other respect were deserving of esteem and admiration. The spirit by which 
they were actuated was very soon indicated by a resolution, which, strange 
to say, was proposed by Doctor Joseph Stopford, one of the mildest and 
gentlest of human beings, and unanimously adopted by the whole body of 
the fellows, who had assembled to deliberate upon the new conjuncture of their 
affairs in the chambers of the late Dr. Hall. The resolution was, to send two 
of the body to remonstrate with the bishop respecting the meditated intrusion 
of him upon the University; and to give him to understand, in very explicit 
terms, that should he persist in accepting the office of provost, he might bid 
adieu to peace for the remainder of his life. This was a last and desperate 
effort to avert what was regarded as an appalling evil ; and in other circumstances 
it might have produced an effect the very opposite of that for which it was de- 
signed. But Bennet was a peace-loving, if not a timid man, and he knew that 
Hutchinson’s days were shortened by the harassing annoyances to which he had 
been exposed. A resolution such as that which was now formally communicated to 
him, he was very well persuaded would not be suffered to remain a dead letter ; 
and he, wisely for his own comfort, declined a preferment to which he would 
have done high honour, and which was immediately conferred upon the vice- 
provost, Dr. Murray, much, we have been assured, against his will; and has ever 
since been understood to be confined to the members of the University. 

Such was the progress, and such the termination of this important affair, 
which we have been induced to narrate at such length, because of the part 
which was taken in it by Dr. Miller ; who was, indeed, not only the originator, 
but the principal agent in all those proceedings which led to a result in all 
respects so gratifying to the feelings of the body of which he was now one of 
the most distinguished members. 

Hitherto, he had co-operated with a majority of his brethren in pursuits 
which contemplated their common advantage. He was now to take his part in 
a struggle by which he and his brethren were divided, 
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The year 1793, our readers will remember, was remarkable for the 
introduction by the government, of a bill into the Irish House of Commons, 
making large concessions to the Roman Catholics. This bill was, we be- 
lieve, introduced, or seconded, by the present Duke of Wellington, then the 
Honourable Arthur Wellesley. By one of its provisions, the elective franchise 
was conferred upon the Roman Catholic freeholders; by another, students of 
that persuasion were to be enabled to graduate in the University. To both of 
these objects the subject of this sketch was at that time favourable; for he had 
been caught and captivated by the epidemic liberalism of the day, and could 
not be easily induced to believe that the spirit of kindness and of confidence 
with which the Roman Catholics had begun to be regarded, would ever be foully 
abused. To that clause in the bill, which proposed to extend the privilege of 
graduation to those who could not conscientiously take the oaths by which a 
true allegiance would be guaranteed, almost all of the senior fellows were op- 
posed, and not a few of the juniors ; and a petition had been prepared against 
it to which the whole body were required to subscribe their names. For this 
purpose, they were summoned to the chambers of the vice-provost, and there 
informed of the business which was in hand, and told what was expected of 
them. Mr. Miller intimated a wish for some discussion, as his opinions were 
very well known to lean in favour of the clause in question ; but he was dryly 
told that he had only to choose whether he would sign the petition or not. e 
had no hesitation in instantly declaring that he would not thus be made the 
passive unreasoning instrument of the will of others; and he told the juniors 
that if they would retire with him to his chambers, he and they could prepare 
a petition for themselves. This was accordingly done. A counter petition was 
prepared, to which the signatures of eleven of the fellows were affixed; and as 
this number constituted one half of the body as it was then composed, the 
result was, that neither petition was presented, and the clause was suffered to 
remain in the bill. 

There were two difficulties to be removed before the clause could take effect : 
the one was, the declaration against popery prescribed by act of parliament ; 
the other an oath, to the same effect, prescribed by the statutes of the Univer- 
sity. The former alone was removed by the bill, in a conditional clause, which 
supposed that the king would make a correspondent change in the statutes, 
But although the clause was conditional, Mr. Miller saw clearly that the enact- 
ment was positive, for it ordained that after the first day of the following June, 
it should not be lawful to require the declaration. 

The day of commencement, however, arrived, before any change was effected 
in the statutes; and as it was rumoured that some Roman Catholics would pre- 
sent themselves for degrees, it became a topic of anxious inquiry how they 
would be treated by the vice-chancellor, who had been throughout his whole 
life a determined opponent of their emancipation. 

The office of senior non-regent, which is always, in our University, held by 
the senior master of arts among the fellows present, happened during that year 
to be filled by Mr. Miller. That officer is understood to represent the body of 
the masters of arts in conferring degrees, in which he has, for the day, a co- 
ordinate negative with the vice-chancellor and the provost. It is well known, 
however, that the office was one of mere form, the whole duties of which were 
performed by the senior non-regent taking his seat in an old oaken chair, and 
remaining there a passively assenting party to the whole proceedings of the com- 
mencement. But Mr. Miller was determined to try whether, on the present occa- 
sion, he could not avail himself of his new position to frustrate what he be- 
lieved to be the intention of the chancellor, and to give practical operation to 
that clause in the relief bill which respected the privilege of University degrees. 

For this purpose, he resolved to proceed with the utmost caution, and to 
take care that his right to fill the office, the powers of which he was about to 
revive, should be placed beyond doubt or cavil. By the statutes it was required 
that the senior non-regent should be elected by the senatus academicus. But 
this was a formality which no one present remembered to have ever been ob- 
served; the senior of the masters amongst the assembled fellows taking his 
place as regularly in the old oaken chair, as the chancellor, or the vice-chancel- 
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lor, in the place of pre-eminence for them provided. Mr. Miller determined that 
he would be elected; and when the proctor told him to occupy the chair, he 
intimated that he had as yet no right to do so, the forms required in the statute 
not having been complied with. At this, Lord Clare waxed angry, and said 
that he had not come there to be taught points of law. But the statutes hav- 
ing been examined, it was immediately seen that an election was directed ; and 
that form having been forthwith complied with, Mr. Miller took his seat, and 
prepared for the issue. 

It was his feeling, that if he could enforce the act as far as it went, the re- 
mainder would follow as a matter of course. The oath according to the sta- 
tutes still remained, but the act, as Mr. Miller conceived, repealed the declara- 
tion; and if the latter were prohibited, the former could not continue to be 
enforced, so as to defeat the end of the recent enactment. 

While the proctor was proceeding with the supplication, he was impatiently 
interrupted by the vice-chancellor, who desired him to begin with the oath, ob- 
viously with a view to discover whether there were any one who would make an 
objection to it. This was irregular, and somewhat inverted the proper order 
of proceeding; because it was not as yet theoretically certain that those who 
took the oath would obtain the degree. But, so far, no objection was made. 
The arbitrary chancellor was suffered to have every thing his own way. When, 
however, the proctor proceeded, as was usual, to recite the declaration, Mr. 
Miller immediately interposed, and addressing the vice-chancellor with great 
quietness and gravity, but in a tone which indicated perfect self-possession and 
unflinching determination, told him, that that declaration had been abrogated by 
the law of the land ; and that if it were then required, he would, by virtue of 
his authority as senior non-regent, suspend the comitia.* 

Great was the confusion which this announcement created in the hall; as 
very few were prepared for it, Mr. Miller not having resolved upon his course 
until the evening before, nor communicated it to more than two individuals, 
his friend Whitley Stokes, and his tutor Doctor Young. 

The vice-chancellor stood in amaze at the interruption thus experienced ; 
and, not knowing how at once to parry the blow which was dealt with such 
dexterity and force by one from whom it was so little expected, exclaimed, as 
soon as Miller had concluded, that he adjourned the visitation to the following 
Friday. No adjournment, however, took place. Lord Clare seemed to have 
spoken, not knowing what he said, and he still continued to sit, not knowing what 
to do. At length he called over his friend, the attorney-general, Wolf, who had 
attended for the purpose of graduating as doctor of laws ; and, after consulting 
with him for some time, asked for a copy of the recent act. Mr. Miller 
immediately accommodated him with his copy ; and it was soon perceived that 
the clause in question, although conditional in its preamble, was peremptory in 
its enactment ; and that the senior non-regent was fully justified in putting upon 
it the construction which he did, and refusing to make himself a party to a recital 
which it expressly prohibited. It thus appeared that the vice-chancellor did go 
to that assembly “ to learn points of law ;”—as he tacitly stood corrected before 
the young man whom he had at first so sharply rebuked, and admitted the jus- 
tice of his view, by suffering the commencement to proceed without requiring 
the declaration to be read. From that time Roman Catholics have freely gra- 
duated in our University. 

Hitherto Mr. Miller has appeared only in a light in which he was likely to 
win the favour of honest and independent men, both within and without the walls of 
college. As one who could spurn a base attempt to seduce him from his integrity, 
in the case of the offers which were made him by Adair, under circumstances 
so well calculated to put his virtue to the severest trial, he was much and de- 
servedly respected and admired. As the friend of good letters, and the stre- 
nuous assertor of the interests of his order, as he evinced himself during the 
whole of the proceedings which had reference to the provostship, he won 


* In words, he over-stated his powers ; but it was perfectly understood that no 
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golden opinions from his own body, and did not lose any character in the esti- 
mation of the public at large. And on this late occasion, when he felt himself 
called upon to offer a strenuous opposition to the most able and arbitrary vice- 
chancellor the college ever had, while there were many who could wish that he 
had been wiser or more discreet, there were few who could wish that he was less 
courageous or less independent. He was now to appear in a new character, in 
which he lost much of his popularity, and, if we may use a distinction of my 
uncle Toby, in which, if he was right as an academician, he was assuredly 
wrong as a scholar and a gentleman. We allude to his fracas with the Histo- 
rical Society. 

This society had been in existence for more than twenty years; having been 
established originally by Grattan and his collegiate cotemporaries; and it 
proved one of the most admirable schools for the cultivation of oratory and of 
polite letters, that had ever, we write in sober seriousness, arisen in any age or 
any country. ‘The young men met together under regulations of their own; 
and their exercises in oratory, history, and composition were so contrived, as to 
convert the most useful of pursuits into the most agreeable of relaxations. 

In our collegiate system, if there be a prominent defect, it is, the little en- 
couragement which is given to the belles lettres, as compared with the very 
great if not exclusive favour with which the severer sciences are regarded. 
This is the defect now, and it was, in a still more remarkable manner, the de- 
fect then. But this defect was, to a very considerable extent, supplied by the 
historical society. In that, what the University failed to do for them, the 
young men contrived to do for themselves. 

The theme is one upon which even we could be eloquent ; but we will not 
trust ourselves to descant upon it at any length; and we hasten to the imme- 
diate occasion which brought the subject of this sketch into conflict with the 
society. 

At the time of which we write, he was junior dean, and, as such, charged 
with the discipline of the University. By some chance, one evening, in the 
long vacation, as he was walking through the library square, his attention was 
drawn by the unusual appearance of a hackney coach, out of which he saw, 
going into one of the buildings, three young persons whom he knew, and two 
women. The gentlemen, he understood, were occupying chambers in the ab- 
sence of the proper owners; and he felt himself called upon to report the 
occurrence to the board, and to leave them to deal with the individuals as they 
should think right. The matter was properly viewed as a very serious offence 
against discipline by the heads of the University, and an order was made, ex- 
cluding the three individuals involved in this gross outrage against all propriety 
from the precincts of the college. So far, the conduct of Mr. Miller was all 
right, and here he thought the matter would have ended. 

But, unfortunately, it was not so. In the following winter, happening to 
attend one of the meetings of the society, he saw there one of these very offen- 
ders. This was a species of contumacy, as regarded college discipline, which a 
strict academic could not well endure ; and he applied, first to the auditor, and 
then to the chairman, to have the obnoxious individual removed ;—but in vain ; 
neither of them were disposed to exert the power or the influence which they 
possessed, for that purpose. He then spoke, personally, to the gentleman him- 
self, and intimated, that his presence any longer to such a place, would be re- 
garded in a very serious light by the board, and visited with the very strongest 
mark of their displeasure. Upon this, that gentleman at once withdrew, and 

Miller thought, very naturally, that the subject would be heard of no more. 

But the temper and spirit of the society was at that period such as not rea- 
dily to brook such an interference with their members ; and they very foolishly 
appointed a committee to take into consideration the conduct of the junior 
dean, in thus carrying the strictness of the college law into what they very 
absurdly imagined to be an invasion of their independence. But he was before 
hand with them, and denounced them to the board as a body by whom, in thus 
presuming to question the propriety of his conduct, all college discipline was 
set at nought. Then it was that the war began. The board prepared a series 
of regulations, a strict compliance with which was required if the society were 

any longer to be continued within the walls of college. These rules were 
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rejected ; and the consequence was; the exclusion of the society from the room 
in which they weie accustomed to meet; and their removal to William-street, 
where they continued for some time to hold their sittings ; a change by which 
both the society and the college sustained a loss; the one missing its securest 
shelter, and the only atmosphere within which it could properly thrive; and 
the other losing its brightest ornament. 

Now, the reader will naturally ask, what it is which, in this affair, we can 
find fault with in the conduct of Mr. Miller? We frankly answer, nothing. 
He was strictly right in all that he did; only, had he duly appreciated the 
value of the institute with which he had to deal, he might have contrived, with- 
out in the slightest degree compromising his own dignity, to humour and manage 
its touchy and troublesome members, so as not to occasion the outbreak which 
ended in its disruption from the University. We could wish that he had 
waited until the committee had actually made its report, before he preferred his 
complaint against them ; because their own good sense might have come to 
their aid, and the affair taken a turn which would have rendered any ulterior 
os unnecessary. But, with the society, the body of the fellows but 
ittle sympathised. The strictly and almost exclusively scientific qualifications 
which obtained station in the one, were not by any means those which led to 
distinction in the other. The grave and quiet mathematician despised the 
¢lap-trap orator; and the latter had too often but little respect for the powers 
upon which the other prided himself, and which in our college have always 
insured a substantial recompense to their possessor. Hence, a sort of 
jealousy and aversion which begat in many of the fellows a step-mother feeling 
towards the society, and in many of the most distinguished members of the 
society rather a lack of that filial reverence with which it was but right that 
they should regard their academic superiors. How far these observations 
apply to Mr. Miller in the case before us, we must not presume to say; but 
our belief is, that the society would have been found more manageable, had he 
not sought to curb them with too rude a hand. 

Neither is it to be forgotten, that the times were critical during which this 
occurred ; and that a spirit had taken possession of the society such as would 
have rendered it in a very high degree difficult to keep them within the strict 
bounds of academic obedience. The presence of extern members, whose names 
had long ceased to be on the college books, and who were even of very consi- 
derable standing at the bar, contributed not a little to that relaxation of disci- 
pline of which there was too much reason to complain ; and the college owed 
the loss of the society fully as much to the refractory spirit which was encou- 
raged by the heady and intemperate who were beyond the control of the 
board, as to any indisposition on the part of the governing authorities, to 
afford it their countenance or approbation. Nay, we have very little doubt 
that the new rules which were proposed for the future guidance of the society, 
were in themselves good and wise. It was the temper in which the whole 
affair was taken up which was resented. The voice was Jacob's voice, but the 
hands were the hands of Esau. 

The most unpleasant result of this affair, as far as Miller was personally 
concerned, was the interruption of an early friendship which had subsisted 
since their school-boy days between him and the present Chief Justice Bushe, 
who warmly espoused the cause of the society, and keenly resented the conduct 
of the board. Their differences, however, were at length composed, and a 
re-union sometimes takes place when the chief goes the northern circuit, which 
affords to these gifted men, and those who are fortunate enough on such occa- 
sions to be of their company, the very highest degree of social and intellectual 
enjoyment. Long may they continue thus to regale the evening hours of life, 
by pleasures, at once exhilarating and pure, which break, with all the rich 
lights of an autumnal sun-shine, through the lengthening shadows of their 
declining years, and gild, by the recollections of a youth well spent, and con- 
spicuous for intellectual enterprize, an old age which is full of honour. 

It was, we believe, in 1792, that he travelled through England with the pre- 
sent Dean Burrowes, a man whose rich intellectual stores, and whose varied 
accomplishments must have rendered such a tour very delightful. They had the 
advantage of letters of introduction to Sir Joshua Reynolds, which brought 
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them into the society of all the choicest of the wits and the philosophers of the 
day. At one dinner party to which they were invited by that ornament of the 
arts, and that patron of literature, they met Burke, Malone, Bishop Percy, 
Brocklesby, Morgan, Kemble and his lady. It does not always happen on such 
occasions, that an assemblage of wits are the best company; at least on the 
present they did not so prove. Miller might have expected too much, but he 
was unquestionably disappointed: Morgan, who had obtained some credit by a 
paradoxical vindication of the courage of Falstaff, got mounted upon his 
favourite hobby, much more evidently to his own delight, than to the amuse- 
ment or the edification of his hearers ; and when that topic was exhausted, he 
started new game of the same kind, and maintained, with great earnestness, 
that it was Macbeth who stimulated his wife to the murder! Burke evinced 
manifest chagrin and uneasiness; and we believe all the party separated without 
having a better opinion of each other than they had before. 

In 1794, Mr. Miller (now we believe Dr. Miller) married; and he became 
at once more settled in his habits and more determined in his studies than he 
eould boast of being at any previous period. He resolved to fix upon some 
intellectual pursuit which might engage his thoughts for the remainder of his 
life. The professorship of mechanical philosophy was one which he would have 
gladly filled, and of which we have no doubt he would have well discharged 
the important duties; but he was defeated in his effort to obtain it by the 
competition of the late Bishop of Ferns, Doctor Elrington. Nor have the 
public any reason to regret that such was the case, as otherwise he might 
never have meditated the work by which he has achieved an undying remem- 
brance. 

It was while engaged in the humble duties of the office of assistant to the 
professor of modern history, that he was encouraged by the then provost, Doctor 
Kearney, to the efforts by which he subsequently became so creditably distin- 
guished. This learned man directed Miller’s attention to the exertions of his 
own brother, Doctor Michael Kearney, who had gained lasting character by 
only four lectures on the history of Rome; and pointed to the field of modern 
history as one comparatively untrod, and which would richly reward his 
labours. It was true Kearney was professor, while Miller was but assistant 
professor ; but as his chief literally did nothing, he resolved to act upon the 
provost’s suggestion, and undertake the course which he had proposed. 

Now commenced the labours which have never since been interrupted, and 
which have proved his great solamen under the tedium vite, and their own 
rich reward. As we have reviewed his lectures in a former number, (No. 77, 
for May, 1839,) we do not feel that it would be justifiable to swell this paper 
by enlarging upon them; and we shall accordingly content ourselves with 
referring to what has been already said, and suffering Doctor Miller to give his 
own account of the manner in which he was led, almost accidentally, to dis- 
cover the principle by which the events of history were harmonised as a 
system of divine and providential administration. In the preface to the four 
volume edition of his interesting work, published by Duncan, in 1832, he 


thus writes : — 


‘«‘ The author was first led to speculate on the structure of political society, by 
Priestley’s lectures on history and general policy, which had casually attracted his 
attention, when he was seeking for general information, having been not long be- 
fore released from a prescribed course of academic study. By the latter lectures 
he was particularly interested, as they treat of the providential government of 
God, though very generally and indistinctly. The topic which made the deepest 
impression upon his mind, was that which treats of the advantages of war and 
conquest. e did not then, however, nor during the nine following years, contem- 

late the formation of any theory of history, nor propose to himself the study of 
it as an object of any peculiar attention. The only use, which in this interval, it 
occurred to him to make of the reflections suggested by that work, was that, in 
preaching before the University on one of the days of humiliation appointed in the 
progress of the revolutionary war, he took occasion to represent political commu- 
nities, not as moral and accountable persons, the objects of temporal reward or 
punishment, but as moral instruments of the beneficent purposes of an Almighty 


ruler,” 
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‘“* Some unforeseen arrangements, about the year 1800, placed the author in the 
situation of assistant to the professor of modern history. In this department, 
little had been done at any time, and latterly almost nothing. The author was 
urged by the provost to render his new situation effective, and encouraged to de- 
liver a course of public lectures, though not properly the duty of his subordinate 
station. In compliance with the exhortation of his superior, he looked around for 
some general view of modern history, by which he might give the necessary con- 
nexion to a course of lectures, Prepossessed in favour of no system, in truth, not 
having thought of any, he sought merely for the combination of order, but in seek- 
ing for this, he was gradually “led to perceive a real combination of events, as the 

arts of one comprehensive plan of providential government. 

** From this detail it must appear, that the system now proposed has been formed 
as abstractedly from all prepossession, as can well be imagined. As Bradley dis- 
covered the aberration of light, and a confirmation of its prodigious velocity, when 
he was endeavouring to measure the parallax of a star, so in this case was the 
plan of a providential government suggested to the author, when the orderly 
combination of a course of lectures was the object of his inquiry.” ‘ During nine 

ears the original suggestion had lain dormant in his mind, when it was called 
into activity by the duty of an unsought situation.’ Concerning the political ques- 
tions of his own time and country, the author has elsewhere maintained decided 
opinions : but he has carefully abstained from converting his examination of gene- 
ral history into a vehicle for the discussions of the passing day. His view was 
too high for such an object. His hope of advancing securely in a new path of 
philosophy would not permit him to embarrass himself with speculating on the con- 
sequence of recent events permitted to subsist only so long as they should be 
suited to the accomplishment of the plans of divine goodness - 


It is no small proof of the energy and the perseverance of Doctor Miller, 
that he was already severely overworked when he volunteered to undertake 
this additional duty. He had in his house three private pupils of different 
classes, and was one of the constant college preachers, when he resolved upon 
the prelections, the preparation for which would have alone been sufficient to 
occupy his whole time. But the growing interest which he felt in his subject 
was such as to render him indifferent to almost any accumulation of labour 
which they could involve ; and the public favour had been so strongly mani- 
fested towards the execution of his task, as to furnish already a gratifying 
earnest of what, upon its completion, might be expected. 

For four years he continued to deliver six or eight prelections a year; but 
at length found it quite impossible to persevere, without abandoning his other 
academic duties. He, accordingly, in the year 1804, resolved to resign his fel- 
lowship, and accept of a college living then vacant, in the hope that at least he 
might continue his work as a book, if he could not prevail on the board to 
continue him as a lecturer. But, by the influence of Doctor Kearney, by 
whose advice the subject was originally undertaken, it was determined that he 
should receive an annual payment of one hundred pounds, (the customary salary 
at that time, for a professor,) until his course should be completed. 

While he lectured as a fellow, the law school constituted his lecture room, 
and his audience was more remarkable for its intelligence than for its numbers. 
But, as the course proceeded, the public interest was gradually awakened ; and 
when his complete disengagement from all other duties enabled him to bestow 
the whole powers of his mind upon a subject with which he was daily becoming 
more familiar, the law school could no longer contain the numbers who flocked 
to hear him ; and he felt it necessary to remove to the examination hall, where 
he had the gratification of enchaining the attention of as distinguished an assem- 
blage as had ever, on any previous occasion, been collected “within its walls. 
Here were to be found, not merely the academic, but the lawyer, the senator, 
the philosopher, the minister of the day, who all listened with instruction and 
delight to the lecturer by whom “ the plan” seemed to have been discovered in 
conformity with which what before appeared to be “ the mighty maze” of human 
affairs was ordered ;—and even those who could not fully admit the justice o 
his view of God's providential government, were yet gratified and instructed by 
the copiousness of his eloquence, and the richness and the variety of his infor- 
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mation. In 1811, the lectures were completed, but it was not until 1816 that 
his two first volumes appeared. They were followed, at intervals of two or 
three years, by the remaining volumes in pairs, and the whole eight have been 
now for some time before the public. An edition condensed into four volumes 
was afterwards published, by Murray’s suggestion, which contains the au- 
thor’s latest improvements. 

In 1817, Doctor Miller, finding his family increased to the number of four- 
teen living children, was induced to seek an augmentation of his resources by 
asking for the mastership of the school of Armagh, which was immediately con- 
ferred upon him by the late primate. Highly as we honour the office which he 
holds, it is not without much pain that we contemplate such a man in such a 
position ; nor is it a little of philosophy which can reconcile him to his lot as a 
mere teacher of youth, while he sees Plunket lord chancellor, Bushe chief 
justice, John Sealy Townshend a master in chancery, and so many’ inferior 
men, with whom it would be positive humiliation to compare him for a single 
moment, in the possession of honours and emoluments in their respective pro- 
fessions far superior to those which he enjoys. But no one who converses with 
the old man can discover in him a trace of the chagrin which it is too natural 
that he should feel for the neglect which he had experienced, and he still holds 
on the even tenour of his way, with a mind as unclouded by care, and a temper 
as unruffled by disappointment, as though his position in life were in all respects 
upon a level with his acknowledged talents and his high pretensions. 

The office of surrogate to the diocese of Armagh, which he holds in addition 
to his other preferments, has given him an opportunity of appearing, on more 
than one occasion, as the expounder and vindicator of our laws, both civil and 
ecclesiastical ; in which character the vigour of his judgment, and the extent 
and the accuracy of his knowledge have been strikingly displayed. Our readers 
will, we are persuaded, remember the case of the home mission, as it was called, 
which was brought before him, upon the complaint of a clergyman who had 
reason to be dissatisfied with the irregular ministrations of individuals deputed 
by that body to officiate in his parish. - By his decision, accompanied as it was 
by a copious disquisition respecting the nature and tendency of the new asso- 
ciation, its true character was so fully made known, as to lead, on the part of 
its members, to a revisal of its principles, with a view to the avoidance of the 
evils which were complained of, namely, a usurpation upon the authority of the 
diocesan, and a disregard of the rights of the incumbent. It has now taken a 
form which will be found, it is hoped, perfectly compatible with ecclesiastical 
rule; and its members have as much reason to feel indebted to Doctor Miller 
for having reduced it within proper limits, as the parochial clergy, while it ex- 
ceeded those limits, for being protected against it. 

But in the case of Lemon v. Lemon, he performed a still higher service, and 
one by which the irregularities of dissenting marriages, as they have, of late 
years, been too frequently, we will not say solemnized, but perpetrated, in the 
north of Ireland, may, we should hope, be restrained. The object of this suit 
was, to determine a claim to the administration of the effects of Thomas Lemon, 
the executors named by him in his will having renounced. The women who 
thus came into court, each pretended to be the widow of the deceased; and the 
object of the suit was, to determine to whom that title properly belonged, or 
whether either could legally claim it. 

This question necessarily involved the consideration of the question of mar- 
riage, in all its bearings, and what it is which, according to the letter and the 
spirit of our laws, constitutes a legal marriage; as, if it were to be regarded as 
a mere civil contract, which might be privately entered into, and secretly con- 
summated, his decision must be given agreeably to the principles of Scottish law, 
and one or other of the parties concerned must have the benefit of administra- 
tion. With this view, he enters upon a luminous exposition of the nature of 
marriage, as, from the earliest period, it was regarded by the laws of England; 
and we extract from his public judgment the following passages, not merely 
because of the importance of the subject of which they treat, and the principle 
which they tend to establish, but also because of the singular vigour and clear- 
ness of judgment evinced by one who is now approaching to his eightieth year, 
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and the masterly command of historical detail which envinces the well-read and 
the philosophical historian. 


“The law of marriage in this country has been a subject of much uncertainty, 
especially since the year 1811, when Lord Stowell pronounced his well-known 
judgment in the case of Dalrymple v. Dalrymple. That was the case of a mar- 
riage had in Scotland, which was pleaded in the Consistory Court of London, to 
avoid a marriage subsequently solemnised in England. The decision of the court, 
which established the Scottish marriage, was, of course, formed in correspondence 
with the marriage-law of Scotland, the country in which the earlier marriage had 
been had, and might not much have influenced opinion in regard to the marriage- 
law of this country, if the learned judge had not intimated, that the same had been 
also the marriage-law of England before the enactment of the 26th of Geo. IL, 
whence it has been by many inferred, that the same must be the marriage-law of 
Ireland at this day, no general marriage-law, like that of England, having ever 
been enacted for this country. 

“‘The judgment then pronounced by Lord Stowell established as valid a mar- 
riage privately concluded by a written contract, and secretly consummated, 
between two young persons, one of them a minor, it being a part of the engage- 
ment, that it should be kept secret during the life of the father of the minor, who 
it was known would disapprove of it. To the soundness of that judgment I bow 
with all the deference due to the authority, and to the laborious research, of the 
eminent judge, by whom it was delivered ; but, as the like deference is not con- 
sidered tm to the incidental observations, the obiter dicta, even of the most emi- 
nent judges, I hope that I may be permitted to question the soundness of the 
remark relating to the law of England, and, by consequence, to that of Ireland, 
which I have just now noticed. Lord Stowell, indeed, could searcely haye been 
even professionally required to consider the question as relating to the law of 
England, for the statute of the 26th of Geo. II., which, by the most precise defini- 
tion of the requisite conditions of a lawful marriage in that country had precluded 
all such considerations, had been enacted fifty-eight years before the determina- 
tion of this cause, and consequently, before the commencement of the professional 
life of the judge.” 

. . * + * * 

**It might well be supposed that, among a people so peculiarly attached to 
religious observances as the earlier Romans, an engagement so important as mar- 
riage would not be destitute of a religious sanction. We accordingly find (Hein- 
eceii Antiq. Rom. Jurisprud. ete. lib. 1, tit. 10) that the primitive form of con- 
tracting it, which has oon attributed to the prescription of Romulus himself, 
comprehended a solemn sacrifice, from a part of the solemnity of which it received 
its appellation confarreatio. In process of time, however, two others were intro- 
duced, coemption and use, from which the religious ceremony was excluded, the 
former consisting merely in a civil contract, the latter deriving its validity wholly 
from a cohabitation, continued without interruption during a year. The first and 
solemn form was found to be inconvenient, partly on account of the expenses 
attending it, but chiefly as it placed difficulties in the way of divoree, which, in the 
licentiousness of the later Romans, became a frequent and familiar practice. It 
accordingly fell gradually into disuse, insomuch that, as we have been informed by 
Tacitus, it wholly ceased in the reign of the emperor Tiberius. In that form 
therefore, of the Roman law, in which it was transmitted as a code to the modern 
nations of Europe, no vestige of a religious ceremony appeared in connexion with 
the engagement of marriage, but it presented itself merely as a civil contract ; and 
so far as the influence of that law was extended, it so continued to be esteemed 
among the nations of Europe. 

** This civil law becoming the original law of Scotland, there was not any thing 
in the primitive and fundamental ordinances of that country, which bestowed upon 
marriage a religious sanction. In a later time, a Scottish canon did require, that 
marriage should be celebrated in facie ecclesia ; but the vehement ardour of a 
religious reformation, as it was effected in the peculiar circumstances of that peo- 
ple, disposed them to throw from them a restriction imposed on them by the 
church which they abjured, and thus to return to the principle of a pagan and 
licentious jurisprudence, and in the eagerness of reform to push to such an extreme 
the notion of a merely eivil contract, that an engagement secretly executed, and 


papers kept secret, has been allowed to invalidate a subsequent marriage, pub- 
iely and formally solemnised.” 
7 * 


* # * * * 
“ In addition to these two great streams of the civil and the common law, one 
of which had come down from the time of Roman domination, the other from the 
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Anglo-Saxon period, preceding the Norman conquest of England, a third, the 
canon law of modern Fo arose about the year 115], when the scattered canons 
of preceding times were first reduced into a system, in the decree of Gratian, 
composed in emulation of the civil law, then studiously cultivated in the university 
of Bologna. In this new code, the acknowledged principle of the civil law, that 
marriage was merely a civil contract, was, as of course, recognised and maintained, 
though after a short time, and it is supposed to have been early in the followin 
century, or in the time of Pope Innocent III., who completed the system of papa 
domination, the necessity of an ecclesiastical celebration was superadded. But so 
closely did the canon law of Rome still adhere to the ciyil law in this particular, 
that suits were received for compelling the ecclesiastical celebration in fulfilment 
of the civil engagement, as if the religious solemnity, though implying the free and 
entire consent of the parties, were merely matter of order and regulation; and 
moreover, children, born before the ecclesiastical celebration, were in consequence 
of it acknowledged as legitimate. 

** It thus appears, that, in modern Europe, there have been three distinct streams 
of law concerned in supplying its jurisprudence, and not one only, as in the illus- 
tration already cited from Mr. Hargrave; and that it may be necessary te consi- 
der, not merely how one of these may have been divided into ramifications, but 
how the three may have been, from time to time, intermixed or separated, and 
more particularly how far the civil and canon laws have acted upon that stream 
of Saxon law, which was the true and principal source of all our own legis- 
lation. 

«* Among the Saxon laws (Wilkins, Leg. Sax. p. 75) we find the following ordi- 
nance of Edmund, who reigned from the year 940 to the year 946. Under the 
title, Quo modo virgo desponsanda et quinam ritus ibi esse debent, it is thus directed, 
after several other regulations, that the transaction should be completed by the 
priest :— ‘ Dationi presbyter intersit ; is de jure cum Dei benedictione conjunetionem 
eorum adunare debet in omni felicitatis plenitudine.’ Here we see, that the inter- 
vention of the priest was not directed merely as a matter of solemnity and order ; 
he was to accomplish the conjugal union of the two parties, adunare, and to per- 
form this office de jure. Nor is it difficult to aceount for this peculiarity of the 
Saxon legislation, as distinguished from the later legislation of England; for we 
know, that there was then no distinction of civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions, 
and, consequently, no separation of two rival and contending codes. The bishop 
was officially a member of the shire-gemot, or county court, in which all offences 
were brought to trial before the combined authorities of the church and state. Nor 
does the ordinance here cited appear to have been a solitary or contingent act of 
legislation, but to have grown out of the general principles and habits of those 
northern nations ; for Wilkins has subjoined, in a note, a corresponding regulation 
of the Saxons and Goths, according to which, a contraet was formally made in the 
name of the Holy Trinity, and consecration then performed by a priest. 

‘* Such was the law of marriage according to the common law of England, as it 
existed in its primitive state among the Anglo-Saxons. For the occasion of the 
confusion which has since arisen on the subject, we must look to the influence of 
the Norman conquest, which, while it effected a great change in the law of pro- 
perty by the introduction of the feudal polity, gave being also to a separation of 
the ecclesiastical from the civil jurisdiction, the bishop being no longer a member 
of the county court. From this time, marriage in England Sevens a subject of 
two distinct jurisdictions, and the common law, leaving to the clergy the religious 
part of the engagement, appears to have considered itself as concerned with it 
only so far as it could be classed with civil contracts. Still, however, I conceive 
decisive indications may be discovered, plainly enough proving, that the eivil con- 
tract of marriage was regarded but as a part of an engagement, which was under- 
stood to have also a higher and a sacred character.” 

* * € * * * * 

‘“*T have hitherto considered the common law only as it might be discovered in 
its original source among the Anglo-Saxons ; but the argument is, by no means, 
limited to that remote inquiry; for, in the 20th year of Henry III., or a hundred 
and seventy years after the conquest, the barons, at the parliament of Merton, 
when they were urged to adopt the canon law, for legitimating children born be- 
fore marriage, unanimously uttered the memorable declaration, that they would 
not change the laws of England. We have here a solemn testimony of the highest 
authority, that the laws of England acknowledged no other legitimacy, than that 
which was constituted by a marriage solemnized as a religious engagement, reject- 
ing the loose notion of the canonist, who sought only to reconcile the intervention 
of the priest with the civil contract of the Roman law, and, the former being se- 
cured, were willing to concede to the latter the character of marriage.’ 
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U pon the distinction thus established, his decision was founded. Marriage 
was regarded as something more than a mere civil rite; and as neither of the 
parties could bring their connection with the deceased within the description of 
a marriage duly ‘solemnized according to law, the claims of both were dis- 
allowed, and the administration was assigned to the next of kin. 

This decision will, it is hoped, go far to put an end to a practice from which 
much inconvenience was experienced, namely, marriage, or pretended marriage, 
by presbyterian clergymen, of persons not properly belonging to their persua- 
sion, upon the mere payment of subscription for a seat in one of their houses of 
worship, for a year, which the minister affected to take as a satisfactory proof 
that they were presbyterians. This fiction is now solemnly discountenanced by 
the profound and able judgment of Doctor Miller ; and it is expected that 
none but the most degraded couple-beggar will ever resort to it again. 

In the briefest sketch of the life of this distinguished man, it would be unjust 
to him to omit the very decided stand which he made, during 1829, against 
the emancipating policy of the Wellington administration. He was then better 
acquainted with the character and the working of popery, than he had been, at 
that early period of his life, when he hailed the commencement of those con- 
cessions which have since been felt as a desolating flood ; and he hesitated not 
at his advanced age, to stand forth and give utterance to words of wisdom 
which, had not the parliament resembled the deaf adder, would have saved the 
empire from calamities of which we have seen the beginning, and of which our 
children’s children may not see the end. 

Nor is it to be forgotten, that as in the earlier period of his life, he disre- 
garded his own personal interest in advocating what was called a liberal policy 
towards the Roman Catholics ; so, at a later he never hesitated to protest against 
that policy, when it was carried, as he thought, to an alarming extent, 
although in so doing he was sure to offend the friends and the patrons to whom 
he must have chiefly looked up for professional advancement. 

He is now in his seventy- fifth year. Within the last twelve months, he lost 
the faithful partner of his cares and labours ; and has borne it like a Chris- 
tian, while he felt it like a man. His children he has the satisfaction of 
seeing in most instances happily established in life. The olive branches which 
were round about his table are now themselves flourishing trees; and he is in 
the enjoyment of a sound and vigorous constitution, which promises to him the 
patriarch’s blessing,—length of days. For the last forty years of his life he has 
subsisted entirely on vegetable diet ; and if one might judge, from his instance, 
of the efficacy of an abstinence from animal food in producing the “ mens sana 
in corpore sano,” we should soon witness a large society of teetotalers in meat as 
well as in drink, and Father Mathew himself is not a greater enemy to distillers 
and publicans, than Doctor Miller would be found to be to Shambles-butchers, 
and to graziers. But beyond all question the system which he has adopted 
agrees very well with him. He is now positively as vigorous in intellect, and 
as capable in all respects of encountering the labours of authorship, as he was 
in his fortieth year. It is only the other day that he grappled with the Pusey- 
ites, and they felt his grip as the grip of a giant; and the decision in the Lemon 
case, of which we have given a few extracts, and which was pronounced only 
last year, has, we understand, extorted the admiration of some of the most emi- 
nent civilians in the sister kingdom. Long may he continue amongst us, thus 
to enlighten by his wisdom, and adorn by his genius, the country which has 
given him birth; and when the period approaches which is to terminate his 
useful and honourable career upon earth, while it can bring to him few terrors, 
it will, we trust, be accompanied by every alleviating circumstance which could 
mitigate the sorrows of his survivors, 
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THE NAVY—BARROW'S LIFE OF EARL HOWE. * 


AGAINST our usage we turn to a work 
published some time ago. We passed 
it over on its first appearance, but as 
it has happened, have kept it for a 
better season. Circumstances have 
again given a living interest to our 
navy, and we avail ourselves of the 
moment to bring before our readers 
the memoirs of one whose name is 
intimately connected with its dazzling 
history, who was a founder and an 
architect of its glory—of Richard, 
Earl Howe. The more prominent 
services of this distinguished man have 
received their meed of fame. The 
relief of Gibraltar—the victory of the 
first of June—the settlement of the 
mutiny in the fleet, are already valued ; 
—any one of them might have gained 
for him his earl’s coronet. But until 
the publication of the present volume 
it was little thought of beyond the 
pale of his profession, that we are in- 
debted to him for services perhaps 
surpassing these—we mean the im- 
provements he effected in the navy 
in the course of a life devoted to its 
interests, improvements in naviga- 
tion, in gunnery, in tactics, in naval 
education, in the formation of a sys- 
tem of signals,—in nearly all details 
from practical seamanship, to the re- 
gulation of the duties of the first lord 
of the admiralty. These appear to 
have been at all times the subjects of 
his thoughts—even in the few short 
intervals of retirement snatched froin 
a career of action. They were em- 
phatically his objects, and he pursued 
them steadily and long—thwarted at 
times by the views of a minister, often 
opposed by popular clamour, but never 
led to forget them by motives of am- 
bition, or in hours of censure, or of 
applause,—advancing the navy from a 
state of much ignorance, unskilfulness, 
and of uncertain obedience, to one of 
perfect discipline and of unbounded 
confidence in its practised skill; and 
leaving it thus, for the hands of one 
who could wield the thunderbolt—our 
triumphant Nelson. 


Howe lived in a period of great in- 
terest in the navy, and having ren- 
dered it such important services, his 
memoirs have long been looked for to 
elucidate its history. We have had 
the lives of most of the great naval 
characters, and some of minor note, 
but none of Howe. The materials for 
making out a satisfactory account of 
him from private sources were to all 
appearance gone, and had it not been 
for the acquirements of Sir John Bar- 
row, combined with the influence 
which his position gave him, there is 
not much probability that they would 
have ever been supplied. The diffi- 
culty arose thus,—Louisa Catherine, 
Marchioness of Sligo, the youngest 
daughter of Lord Howe, was his ex- 
ecutrix, and his sister’s ; she thus be- 
came possessed of the family papers, 
and the chests containing them were 
sent by the present marquis to his seat 
at Westport House in this country. 
It is supposed they were all destroyed 
in the fire which broke out there a 
few years ago. The marquis, Sir 
John tells us, had caused every search 
to be made for them, but without 
success. Lord Howe having been a 
constant letter writer, and his sister, 
the Hon. Mrs. Howe, being known in 
the highest circles, and to the best 
literary society of London, it is sup- 
posed that a large mass of correspon- 
dence must have been lost. Notwith- 
standing this fatality, the zeal and op- 
portunities of Sir John Barrow have 
enabled him to collect a rich fund of 
materials,—upwards of four hundred 
letters from Lord Howe to his flag- 
captain and confidential friend, Sir 
Roger Curtis, embracing a period of 
more than twenty years,— several pri- 
vate letters to and from the great 
Earl of Chatham,—Lord Howe’s pri- 
vate journal, during the time his flag 
was up, “very full, and written en- 
tirely by himself,”—some few letters 
from George III., and communica- 
tions from Lord Radstock, and from 
Admirals Sir Robert Stopford and Sir 
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John Barlow, and from others who 
had served under Lord Howe and are 
now living. 

Having thus fortunately gathered 
such an unlooked for store of mate- 
rials, he felt himself called upon to 
make out the memoir so long desired. 
But he did not undertake the task 
without much misgiving, and the mau- 
vaise honté with which he apologises 
for at all interfering in naval author- 
ship, is amusing in one who is in many 
respects pre-eminently fitted for it :— 


“Under the circumstances it may not 
unreasonably be asked what new mate- 
rials are now put forward? How hap- 
pens it, considering the number of naval 
officers who write naval novels, and 
works on professional subjects, (and 
many of whom write well, ) that a lands- 
man should undertake the history of 
one of the most distinguished admirals 
of the British navy? And, lastly, what 
is the extent of his acquaintance with 
naval matters? Without demurring to 
the right of these or any such questions 
being put, which the perusal of the work 
itself would best satisfy, there can be 
no objection to answer them briefly at 
once,” 


Having replied to the first question 
by stating the materials he had col- 
lected, he continues in a bolder tone: 


** With regard to the second question, 
if our naval writers of novels and ro- 
mances, in humble imitation of a cele- 
brated novelist of former days, when 
the navy no more resembled the navy 
now than their humour does that of 
Smollett, had not been so wholly taken 
up in their works of fancy and imagin- 
ation—some of them leading to degrade 
rather than exalt the naval character— 
instead of applying themselves to naval 
biography, in which there is ample 
scope, the landsman would in all proba- 
bility have left the task to one of the 
profession.” 


We farther collect that having tra- 
versed the Atlantic to the 80th degree 
of north latitude—to the 40th degree 
of south latitude, and the Eastern ocean 
to the 40th degree of north latitude, 
crossing in these passages the Equi- 
noctial line six times, and having 


served in the admiralty for a period of 


about thirty-three years, he ventures 
to think that he may be presumed to 
know something of a ship and of the 
service, We may add, that so far 





back as 1793 he accompanied Lord 
Macartney in the embassy to China— 
with such a diploma, who can doubt 
his right to graduate as a sailor ? 

But it was not diffidence alone 
which suggested doubts—we find that 
he hesitated to engage in the task 
from the want of all private corre- 
spondence to throw a sufficient light 
on the early history of Lord Howe, 
or on his moral character, his opinions 
and sentiments, before arriving at his 
flag. These doubts at once gave way 
to the expression of a wish on the 
part of his late majesty, William IV. 
that he should undertake the work. 
The interview in which this desire 
was made known to him, happened, 
Sir John says, a few days before the 
last levee the king ever held :— 

‘The king entered into the history 
of Lord Howe’s life, went over the lead- 
ing features and events that distin- 
guished it, which an extraordinary 
memory enabled him to do with a de- 
gree of correctness quite surprising ; 
and pointed out some passages in the 
earl’s life, not generally known, and 
which he said would require caution in 
touching upon, and that he was desi- 
rous of mentioning them to me.” 


The work, after the fashion of the 
old biographies, begins with the be- 
ginning—the genealogy of the Howe 

family. Where there is property, pedi- 
gree has a solid value ; but among the 
few small sources of interest which it 
has for the public, one may be of a 
psychological nature, for the physical 
so materially influences the mental 
constitution that a man’s character is 
often more than half formed before he 
is born. This pedigree displays many 
of the proud names of England, and 
Stuart and Hanoverian connections. 
One member of the family married 
Ruperta the natural daughter of 
Prince Rupert, son of the King of 
Bohemia, and grandson of James I. 
He was a general in the army and 
envoy extraordinary to the elector of 
Hanover, afterwards George I., and 
to this circumstance may probably be 
traced “ that intimacy with the house 
of Hanover which,” says Sir John, 
“subsists to the present day.” Of 
the direct ancestors of Lord Howe it 
is enough to say that Scrope, the 
second son of Sir John Grubham 
Howe, and Lady Annabella, daughter 
of the Earl of Sunderland, inherited 
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from his mother the Nottingham por- 
tion of the Scrope estates; was mem- 
ber of parliament for Nottingham in 
the reign of Charles II., William III., 
and Queen Anne ; joined the Earl of 
Nottingham in 1668 in his adhesion to 
King William on his landing, and was 
created Baron Clenawley and Viscount 
Howe in 1701. He married a daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Rutland, and after- 
wards a daughter of William Lord 
Allington. Emmanuel Scrope Howe, 
a child of this second marriage, and 
his eldest son, succeeded to the title 
in 1712. He was a member of par- 
liament for Nottingham, and was ap- 
pointed governor of Barbadoes. He 
married Mary Sophia Charlotte, 
daughter of Baron Kielmansegge, 
master of the horse to George I. 
when elector of Hanover. She was 
afterwards created Countess of Dar- 
lington. Their eldest son, George 
Augustus, fell in America in 1758, 
and the title and estates devolved on 
the second son, Richard, the subject 
of the present memoir. 

Richard Howe, whom we may truly 
call our hero, was born in 1725. He 
was sent to Eton, and there is a tra- 
dition that he had been at Westmin- 
ster. The interest connected with 
the early lives of great men, and often 
their useful influence leads us to 
lament that there are no records of 
the childhood and boyhood of Howe. 
He left Eton at the age of fourteen, 
and was entered a midshipman on 
board the Severn, of fifty guns, com- 
manded by the Honourable Edward 
Legge. Howe had an advantage over 
most of his standing in the navy at 
that time, in entering it later and 
better educated than was common 
then. He was also fortunate in com- 
mencing his career in one of those 
expeditions which have done so much 
honour to our governments, under all 
councils—in the celebrated voyage of 
Lord Anson. The Severn was one 
of his squadron. After having rounded 
Cape Horn, and reached the western 
side of Terra del Fuego, they encoun- 
tered a violent gale, which “ dispersed 
the ships, drove them back to the 
eastward, and reduced them to the 
greatest distress, by the violence of 
the storm, the tremendous sea, and 
the extreme cold from the snow and 
sleet, which continued to fall for 


several days together.” The Severn 
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suffered so much that they were 
obliged to refit at Rio di Janeiro, 
and then to return to England, thus 
escaping the other disasters of this 
remarkable expedition. 

** Such is not unfrequently the severe 
and trying introduction of young men 
into the sea service. But whatever 
their feelings may be regarding the 
dangers, the hardships, and the many 
inconveniences of a sea-faring life thus 
early experienced, the example of others 
little more advanced than themselves in 
the same profession, is generally found 
quite sufficient to prevent them from 
showing symptoms of dislike, on the 
contrary rather to encourage them in a 
determination to persevere. Young 
Howe was obviously nothing daunted 
by this experimental trip, as we find 
him ieecianaly after his return on 
board the Burford, commanded by 
Captain Franklin Lushington, one of a 
fleet destined for the West Indies, under 
Admiral Sir Chaloner Ogle ; a squadron 
of which, detached from this fleet, was 
under the immediate orders of Sir 
Charles Knowles, who left Spithead in 
the month of February, 1742, The 
first operation of this squadron was an 
attack on La Guayra, on the coast of 
Cosaccas, in which the Burford was so 
roughly handled, the captain being 
mortally wounded, that the first lieu- 
tenant found it necessary to withdraw 
her from under the fire, and carry her 
into Curacoa, where the captain died 
two hours after. The lieutenant was 
tried by a court martial for having so 
withdrawn her, and acquitted chiefly on 
the evidence of the carpenter, con- 
firmed by the testimony of the sur- 
viving officers of the ship as to the 
danger of her keeping the sea, in conse- 
quence of the damages she had received 
in her hull.” —pp. 6, 7. 


This was the first occasion on 
which young Howe was in action. 
There are no records to tell how he 
conducted himself, but we have reason 
to believe that he was distinguished, 
for he seems to have made at this 
time the friendship of his Commodore, 
Sir Charles Knowles, who immediately 
gave him an order to act as lieutenant 
in one of the ships going to England ; 
and years afterwards we find Knowles 
writing to the Admiralty, requesting 
that he may be sent out to him, and 
calling him “his pupil.” Howe's 
family interest appears to have had 
nothing to do with his first advance- 
ment. It had not sufficient influence 
to obtain a confirmation of the com- 
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mission, and he once more went out as 
a midshipman. Knowles soon found 
an opportunity of placing him in a 
vacancy as lieutenant. The commis- 
sion was confirmed and his ship soon 
afterwards paid off. Thus he gained 
his first step unassisted by his family, 
and made a character and a friend for 
himself. 

The year 1745—the forty-five—led 
to his further advancement. The 
French had prepared a fleet at Ostend 
and Dunkirk, with ammunition and 
stores on board, to bring over the 
Pretender. A squadron under Ad- 
miral Vernon was sent to watch this 
armament, and Howe was appointed 
commander in a sloop—the Baltimore. 
The promotion was probably owing to 
Vernon. “ He was,” says Sir John 
Barrow, “unquestionably a brave 
man himself, and loved to encourage 
enterprise in others ; it is not impro- 
bable therefore, that he should patron- 
ize young Howe.” 

Vernon was an able officer. Wash- 
ington’s elder brother, a brave and 
sensible man, served with him in the 
West Indies, and formed so high an 
opinion of him that he called his 
family-place after him, by the well- 
known name of Mount Vernon. Ver- 
non’s case was, like Byng’s, one of 
those in which a man is disposed of on 
other grounds than those of justice, 
and the rules of the service. 


“The fate of this gallant admiral, 
was,” says Sir John, “a peculiarly hard 
one,—and such as would now be deemed 
as unjust as it was cruel. He fell a 
sacrifice to the writing of two foolish 
squibs, in the shape of pamphlets, 
against his employers; but they were 
smothered in their own smoke ; went off 
without fire and without noise, scorch- 
ing nobody but himself. He was never- 
theless summoned to attend the Board 
of Admiralty, the pamphlets were shown 
to him, and he was desired by the Duke 
of Bedford to give a categorical an- 
swer, Ay or No, whether he was the 
author and publisher. He said he fully 
admitted the authority of the Lord 
High Admiral, and as a military officer 
owed all his obedience to his orders ; 
but that he Jooked upon the question 
now asked, as one of a private nature, 
which he apprehended their lordships 
hadjno right to ask him, and that he 
was not bound to answer it. The 
duke said if that was the only answer 
he meant to give, he might withdraw. 
The next day he received a letter from 
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the secretary, to say that the Duke of 
Bedford having laid the pamphlet before 
the King, his Majesty had been pleased 
to direct their lordships to strike 
his name out of the list of flag-officers. 
There could be no excuse for this rash 
and tyrannical proceeding, as the wished- 
for end might legally have been accom- 
plished by a court martial.”—p. 12. 


« This,” observes Sir John, “ is the 
last instance on record of so harsh 
and summary a proceeding against a 
flag-officer.” We are glad of it; 
but it is not very long since we 
had one very like it in the army. 
Lord Brudenell was deprived of his 
regiment without a court-martial — 
condemned without a trial. Whether 
he was right or wrong the proceeding 
appears to have been essentially un- 
just. It may be, that in those ser- 
vices, the right of summary removal 
should be acknowledged, but the exer- 
tion of it ought surely to be confined 
to cases of a peculiar necessity, and 
never violate our common feelings of 
the natural principles of justice. 

After this digression, we return to 
the history of Howe. While off the 
coast of Scotland he had engaged two 
French frigates of superior force, and 
was wounded in the head. He was, 
in 1747, raised to the rank of captain, 
being then in about the twentieth 
year of his age, and the sixth of his 
servitude. “ But such rapid advance- 
ment,” Sir John observes, “ does not 
appear, in his case, to have been the 
result of any undue influence, either 
from party or family connections ;” 
in those days early promotion was not 
unusual, and some were captains at 
fifteen. This abuse no longer exists: 
no officer can now attain that rank 
until he has served nine years at sea ; 
and supposing not a day to be lost, it 
can’t be reached under the age of 
twenty-two. 


Howe having been in the interval 
constantly employed, was in 1755 ap- 
pointed to the command of the Dun- 
kirk, of sixty guns, and sent with a 
squadron under Admiral Boscawen to 
the coast of America, a war with 
France being likely ; while matters 
were yet undecided, an action in which 
he was engaged, commenced hostilities. 
The circumstance, we are told, of 
small importance, as it would have 
been at other times, proved of great 
advantage in England; the people 
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and the mercantile interests having 
been kept a long time: in a state be- 
tween peace and war. The story is 
given in an extract from one of Ho- 
race Walpole’s letters to Sir Horace 
Mann. 


‘*Our correspondence will revive ; 
the war has begun; I cannot refer you 
to the Gazette, for it is so prudent, and 
so afraid that Europe should say we be- 
gan first (and unless the Gazette tell, 
how should Europe know ?) that it tells 
nothing at all. ‘The case was, Captain 
Howe and Captain Andrews lay in a 
great fog that lasted near fifty hours, 
within speech of three French ships, 
and within sight of nine more. The 
commandant asked if it were war or 
peace? Howe replied he must wait for 
his admiral’s signal, but advised the 
Frenchman to prepare for war. Imme- 
diately Boscawen gave the signal, and 
Howe attacked. The French, who lost 
130 men to our 13, soon struck; we 
took one large ship, one inconsiderable, 
and seven thousand pounds ; the third 
ship escaped in the fog. 

** Thus,” says Sir John Barrow, ‘‘com- 
menced the war with France, known in 
our history as the seven years’ war, in 
the naval part of which Captain Howe, 
by his zeal, ability, and great exertions, 
raised for himself a name that led unin- 
terruptedly and rapidly to the highest 
honours of the profession.” —pp. 25, 26. 


Soon after this the ministry deter- 
mined on a plan of operations against 
the ports and towns on the French 
coast; a fleet was assembled at Spit- 
head, under the orders of Sir Edward 
Hawke. Knowles was second in com- 
mand, and Howe was_ employed. 
They carried 7500 land forces, under 
the command of Sir John Mordaunt. 
The character of the land and sea- 
officers engaged on the occasion, are 
drawn by Walpole, in his lively style. 


“Their faults,” he says, ‘ flowed 
from no want of courage. Mordaunt 
had a sort of alacrity in daring, but 
from ill health was grown more indiffer- 
ent to it. Conway, the second in com- 
mand, was cold in his deportment, and 
with a dignity of soul that kept him 
too much above familiarity, he missed 
that affection from his brother officers, 
which his unsullied virtues and huma- 
nity deserved ; for he wanted the extrin- 
sic of merit. Added to these little fail- 
ings, he had a natural indecision in his 
temper, weighing with too much mi- 
nuteness and too much fluctuation, what- 
ever depended on his own judgment, 
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Cornwallis was a man of very different 
complexion ; as cool as Conway and as 
brave, he was indifferent to every thing 
but to being in the right. He held 
fame cheap, and smiled at reproach. 
General Howard was one of those sort 
of characters who are only to be dis- 
tinguished by having no peculiarity of 
character. Under these was Wolfe, a 
young officer who had contracted a re- 
putation from his intelligence of disci- 
a and from the perfection to which 
ne had brought his own regiment. He 
looked on danger as the favourable mo- 
ment that would call forth his talents. 
Sir Edward Hawke, who commanded 
the fleet, was a man of steady courage, 
of fair appearance, and who even did 
not want a plausible kind of sense ; but 
he was really weak, and childishly aban- 
doned to the guidance of a Scotch se- 
cretary. The next was Knowles, a 
vain man, of more parade than real 
bravery. Howe, brother of the lord of 
that name, was the third on the naval 
list. He was undaunted as a rock, and 
as silent; the characteristics of his 
whole race. He and Wolfe soon con- 
tracted a friendship, like the union of 
cannon and gunpowder.” —pp. 29, 30. 


The day after they left Spithead, 
Howe performed a brilliant action. 
Ten French ships of the line were at 
anchor off the Isle d’ Aix ; on seeing 
the British ships under weigh, they 
slipped their cables, and ran into the 
river Charante. As our ships ap- 
proached the island, the batteries 
opened their fire of shot and shells. 


‘* The Magnanime, Howe’s ship, had 
been ordered to lead; and Captain 
Howe stood on, direct for the fort, with 
that steady resolution which never for- 
sook him, reserving his fire until he ad- 
vanced within forty yards of the fort, 
when he brought up with a spring on 
his cable, and uel tremendous and 
well-directed a fire, that in about half 
an hour the enemy were completely 
driven from their guns, and surren- 
dered. In the fort were mounted twenty- 
eight pieces of cannon, and eight large 
mortars ; and on the tower were two 
handsome and_highly-finished brass 
twelve-pounders, which Sir John Mor- 
daunt presented to Captain Howe, in 
testimony of his steady bravery, and 
brilliant service on that day, requesting 
him to place them as a trophy, and, at 
the same time, an useful ornament to 
the Magnanime’s quarter-deck.”"—p. 32. 


Notwithstanding this good begin- 
ning the expedition failed ; it was pro- 
posed to land and march upon Roche. 
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fort ; the boats were prepared; but 
there was indecision in the commander ; 
a council of war was called, and it 
was determined to return to England. 
Howe long afterwards declared that a 
conjoint expedition is rarely well-con- 
ducted, and Nelson is known to have 
been of the same opinion. 

The failure of this enterprise only 
stimulated the ministry to attempt 
another, and on a larger scale. A 
fleet was collected under the command 
of Lord Anson. Howe was commo- 
dore; the land forces amounted to 
13,000 men, all under the command of 
Charles, Duke of Marlborough, as- 
sisted by Lord George Sackville. 
« The name of Marlborough had,” says 
Sir John, “in former days, left an im- 
pression in France that did not lessen 
their alarm on hearing that another 
of the same name was about to visit 
them as commander of this powerful 
armament.” But, as Walpole observes, 
the French learned by the event that 
they were not to be conquered by 
every Duke of Marlborough. An 
attempt was made upon St. Maloes, 
and the duke was about to besiege it, 
when, hearing of a large force of the 
enemy collected against him, he or- 
dered his troops to strike their tents 
and return. 


**It was said,” adds Walpole, * his 
race and his troops remarked that 
zord George Sackville was not among 

the first to court danger, and that 
Howe, who never made a friendship but 
at the mouth of a cannon, had conceived 
and expressed a strong aversion to him. 
Indeed, they agreed so ill, that one day 
Lord George, putting several questions 
to Howe, and receiving no answer, said, 
‘Mr. Howe, don’t you hear me? I 
have asked you several questions.’ 
Howe in his reply gave a true specimen 
of the ‘characteristics of his race’— 
* I don’t love questions.’” 


Churchill has the following couplet 
on the Sackville family. 


** Sackvilles alone anticipate defeat, 
And, ere they dare the battle, sound 
retreat,”—p 41, 


The expedition returned to Eng- 
land inglorious, after an absence of 
exactly one month. Mortifying as all 
this was, it was deemed of importance 
to carry alarm along the coast of 
France, and a third expedition was 
sent out. Howe, as commodore, had 
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the naval command ¢ a brave old man 
General Bligh, led the land forces. 
They took Cherbourgh, and destroyed 
there a large quantity of ammunition 
and warlike stores, but a greatly su- 
perior force appearing, they were 
obliged to return to their ships ; when 
the troops were about half embarked, 
the enemy attacked them, and a dread- 
ful loss ensued. 


“ On this trying occasion, the conduct 
of Howe was eminently conspicuous. 
The grenadiers had nothing left for it 
but to escape with all speed to the 
boats, or remain to be killed ; they 
were ordered, therefore, to make to the 
shore as quickly as possible. A battery 
thrown up on the hill, shattered several 
of the boats to pieces. As some of 
these approached the shore, many of the 
seamen were killed or wounded, which 
so intimidated the rowers, that they 
hesitated to proceed, and lay upon 
their oars. Howe observing this, and 
suspecting the cause of their backward- 
ness, jumped into his barge, rowed into 
the midst of the fire of shot and shells, 
and standing upright in the boat, waved 
the seamen to follow him ; his example 
animated their depressed spirits; no 
one now thought of shrinking, but all 
strived who could pick up the greatest 
number of poor fellows, some swim- 
ming, others wading into the sea. 

**Such,” says Walpole, ‘was the 
conclusion of Mr. Pitt’s invasion of 
France, the idleness or fruitlessness of 
which, took off from the judgment of 
his other attempts and _ successes ; 
though, while this country exists in 
independence, not even his own ambi- 
tion, which prompted his attempts, can 
detract from the merit of his under- 
taking, retrieving, re-establishing, the 
affairs of Great Britain.”—pp. 52, 53. 


We have now reached the thirty- 
third year of Howe's life, and have 
seen that he made his character as ¢ 
distinguished officer. Having ob- 
tained a few months’ leave during the 
refit of his ship, he in this year, 1758, 
married Mary, daughter of Chiverton 
Hartop, Esq. of Welby, in the county 
of Leicester ; and soon after succeeded 
to the title and estates of his elder 
brother Augustus, Viscount Howe, 
serving under Abercrombie in Ame- 
rica, having been shot through the 
heart in a skirmish, passing through a 
thick wood, where a party of French 
lay in ambush. Howe, it appears 
had hitherto lived almost on his pay 
as captain, and had with little assis- 
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tance from the government to incur 
the expense to which he refers in the 
following letter, written many years 
afterwards to Sir Roger Curtis, on 
his being ordered to receive the Duke 
d’Artois and his suite on board his 
ship. The Duke of York, to whom 
he refers, was at the age of nineteen 
sent under Howe’s charge as a mid- 
shipman—he died young. 


** When I commanded the maritime 
department in the expedition to the 
coast of France in 1758, the Duke of 
Marlborough, the Lieutenant General 
Lord George Sackville, with their aides- 
de-camp, &c., to the number of fifteen 
or sixteen persons at my table, at break- 
fast, dinner, and supper daily, were 
ordered to be taken by me into the 
Essex. My pay being then nearly the 
whole of my income, application became 
necessary for some proportionate allow- 
ance; and one thousand pounds were 
deemed not inadequate to my situation. 
After the capture of Cherbourgh, this 
set of guests were ordered to Flanders 
and a new staff little less in number, 
together with the late Duke of York, 
replaced them. It is true I was not 
told how to provide for His Royal 
Highness; and all the answer I could 
obtain from ministerial authority re- 
specting the treatment of, and conduct 
towards the prince, was limited to an 
instruction that I was to act respecting 
him, just asif I had not any such person 
on board the ship. He came not only 
without bed, and linen almost of every 
kind, but I paid also for his uniform 
clothes which I provided for him with all 
other necessaries at Portsmouth. I 
made no inquiries how I was to be 
indemnified for every requisite attention 
to the then presumptive heir to the 
crown. When the operations termi- 
nated unsuccessfully as you know, by 
the defeat of our troops at St. Cas, and 
I resumed my private character as 
captain in the fleet, the assigned allow- 
ance for the first embarkation was all it 
was thought fit to think of for me.”— 
pp. 58, 59. 


This was miserable parsimony—and 
something more. The service is not 
altogether free from charges of this 
sort at the present day; and improved 
as it is in all that relates to the accom- 
modation of the men, the table allow- 
ance for captains is on an ungenerous 
seale, and many cannot afford to take 
a ship on account of the expense to 
which it leads them. Formerly, a 


commander had a fair chance of 


making up for all this by prize-money ; 
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but there are few prizes going now, 
and the profits on the freight of specie, 
not often occurring, are the chief 
sourcés of compensation. In small 
vessels, the commander may adopt the 
expedient of having his officers to 
mess with him; but in ships of a 
large class it is not the usage, and the 
allowances are quite insufficient. We 
have noticed the “set out” of the 
Duke of York. The allowances for 
the late king were somewhat better— 

and yet how moderate for his station. 


Another illustrious prince, His 
Royal Highness William ears (our 
late gracious king) was sent by George 
IL], into the navy, on board the Prince 
George, in which the flag of Admiral 
Digby was flying, on the 15th of June, 
1779. On the nineteenth of that month 
an order was given to the Navy Board 
to issue to the Admiral one thousand 
pounds, ‘to re-imburse the expenses he 
may incur in entertaining His Royal 
Highness Prince William Henry,’ on the 
13th of May, 1780, the like sum, and on 
the 24th of August, 1781, the same; 
after which, until the expiration of six 
years of honest service before he was 
made a lieutenant, no further sums 
appear to have been issued.” —p. 60. 


Lord Howe returned to his old 
ship, the Magnanime, and joined the 
channel fleet, under Sir Edward 
Hawke. In a violent gale of wind 
they fell in with the French squadron, 
under Admiral W. de Conflans. The 
action was in the Nelson style. We 
can only give Walpole’s short ac- 
count of it. The Magnanime led. 


“Lord Howe who attacked the For- 
midable, bore down on her with such 
violence, that her yf forced in her 
lower tier of guns. Captain Digby in 
the Dunkirk, raised the fire of twelve 
of the enemy's ships, and lost not a 
man. Keppel’s was full of water, and 
he thought it sinking; a sudden squall 
emptied his ship, but i. was informed 
all his powder was wet. ‘ Then,’ said 
he, ‘I am sorry I am safe.’ They came 
and told him a small quantity was un- 
damaged—‘ Very well,’ said he, ‘then 
attack again.’ Not above eight of our 
ships were engaged in obtaining the 
aecisive victory.” —p. 65. 


The reputation of Lord Howe was 
now fully established. On his appear- 
ance at court the king said to him 
with truth, “ My Lord Howe, your 
ife has been a continued series of 
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services to your country.” The Admi- 
ralty desirous of making out some 
means of remunerating him, gave him 
a new appointment—that of colonel of 
the Chatham division of Royal Marines. 
The establishment had been just cre- 
ated, and he was, Sir John Barrow tells 
us, the first officer who ever held a com- 
mission under it. He was afterwards 
the first general of marines. This 
small class of appointments was only a 
device to compensate distinguished ser- 
vices. There were no duties attached, 
and it has been of late very properly 
abolished. The marines deserve their 
own leaders. They are, as their con- 
duct in Syria showed, a most effective 
body—in the highest state of disci- 
pline, and in the new character which 
naval service may assume from the 
introduction of war-steamers, they are 
likely to prove of the utmost value. 
We have now to follow Lord Howe 
to stations which gave to his coun- 
try more fully the advantage of his 
talents. He was given a seat at the 
Board of Admiralty, under that able 
man, Lord Sandwich, and was soon 
after appointed treasurer of the navy 
—an office of great importance then, 
as at that time, all the money of the 
department passed through his hands. 
In this office he continued until 1770, 
when he received his promotion to the 
rank of rear admiral. While in the 
Admiralty, he employed himself on a 
code of naval instructions; on the 
improvement of the system of signals, 
and among other things in establishing 
better regulations regarding the pay- 
ment of seamen’s wages and prize- 
money. He at that time sat in par- 
liament for the borough of Dartmouth. 
He seldom addressed the house, but 
he sometimes did so, well and with 
effect. In 1775 he was raised to the 
rank of vice-admiral of the blue, and 
appointed commander-in-chief on the 
American station, while his brother, 
General Sir William Howe, led the 
land forces. The principal object in 
sending him out appears to have been 
the expectation that he would have 
affected something by negotiation — 
and for this, in temper and judgment 
he was well fitted. He had previously 
made the acquaintance of Franklin, 
and had it been practicable, he would 
in all probability have succeeded ; but 
at the period at which he was autho- 
tized to negotiate, it was too late, 
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and his instructions restricted him too 
much. His efforts to bring about a 
reconciliation were unavailing. When 
he went out there was no apprehension 
of a war with France, and the squad- 
ron he took with him, although good 
enough for his purposes at the time, 
was by no means one he would have 
depended on to meet the French fleet. 
It was station-worn, and ill prepared 
for use. The French, without having 
made a declaration of war, or any 
communication to our government, 
sent out a fresh and superior fleet 
under Count D’Estaing, to embarrass 
us and encourage the Americans. 
Notwithstanding the known disparity 
in the conditions of the fleets, our 
seamen, sure of victory while the 
banner of Howe was on the sea, were 
eager for anengagement. But their 
admiral was as judicious as he was 
brave: for awhile he withheld them, 
knowing that defeat would have led to 
the ruin of the loyalists, the army, 
and their resources. He by great 
exertion prepared his fleet for action, 
but D’Estaing did not venture to 
attack him. Subsequently, Howe 
received a slight reinforcement from 
England, and went in pursuit of the 
French fleet. But a gale of wind 
springing up and increasing to a vio- 
lent storm, dispersed the fleets, and 
the French got off. D’Estaing’s 
flag-ship, the Languedoc, of ninety 
guns, was dismasted, and in this con- 
dition was fallen in with two days 
afterwards, by Captain Dawson of the 
Renown, of fifty guns, who, says Sir 
John Barrow, attacked her with such 
skill and vigour that if daylight had 
continued there would be little doubt 
of the event ; he had closed upon her, 
poured in some heavy broadsides, and 
shot away her rudder. He lay to for 
the night, making sure of taking her 
as soon as daylight should appear, 
when perceiving six French ships of 
war bearing down upon him, he was 
compelled to abandon his prize. There 
were two other spirited actions fought 
between single ships at the time. Com- 
modore Hotham with a fifty-gun ship 
fought a French one of eighty guns, 
which had only her mainmast up ; and 
would have taken her but, as in Cap- 
tain Dawson’s case, the French fleet 
came up. The Isis, of fifty guns, 
Captain Raynor, was chased by a 
French seyenty-four, which being the 
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better sailer soon came up—a despe- 
rate engagement within pistol shot for 
an hour and a half took piace, when 
the Frenchman bore up and made off 
before the wind. 

Before D’Estaing’s fleet had ap- 
peared, Howe and his brother had 
made known to the government their 
determination to resign. They had 
been disappointed in their hopes of con- 
ciliating the Americans, and besides 
that, were justly dissatisfied with the 
ministry, who had sent out a grand 
commissioner Ww ith powers infringing 
on theirs. But so long as the French 
fleet was off the coasts, they retained 
their commands. When it had dis- 
appeared, and all hopes of conciliation 
were at an end, they took Khode 
Island, New York; defeated Wash- 
ington ; took Philadelphia, and greatly 
damaged the American cause, and 
then resigned. A letter of the time, 
from Captain Raynor of the Isis, of 
whose gallant action we have just 
spoken, shows in what manner Howe 
was looked on by those who served 
under him in America. 


“ We are all just going to take leave 
of the first man in his profession ; how 
he may be received I know not ; but he 
is in my opinion the first sea officer in 
the world, and so says every person 


here.” —p. 117. 


It was during his American com- 
mand that he commenced his friend- 
ship with Sir Roger Curtis, then an 
unknown lieutenant ; and with the 
steadiness which marked his charac- 
ter, continued faithful to it for the 
remainder of his life. His corre- 
spondence with him commences then, 
and goes on for three-and-twenty 
years; the last letter being written 
only sixteen days before his death, 

Lord Howe was received in Eng- 
land with every mark of favour from 
the public, and with all the coldness 
a ministry could show him. He was 
so little satisfied with their conduct, 
that he made a declaration in the 
House of Commons, that he would 
never again serve under them. He 
retired to his seat at Porters, in the 
hope of enjoying for a long time, the 
aappines of his family. But in a few 
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months more, ministers resigned ; 
Lord Rockingham came in; Howe 
was appointed to the command of the 
channel fleet, and was advanced to the 
rank of Admiral of the Blue. Soon 
his flag was flying in the Victory, 
then a fine three-decker, and he was 
directed to proceed with a fleet of 
thirty-four men-of-war, and a fleet of 
transports to the relief of Gibraltar, 
at that time undergoing the memorable 
siege. 

Napoleon observed to Sir Thomas 
Ussher* that we ought not to be allow- 
ed to hold Gibraltar, and that it was 
only to bombard it day and night for 
a year, and it must eventually full. 
As for the right, Spain, we believe, 
has the good sense to feel that Eng- 
land has fair grounds for holding the 
key of the Mediterranean, and should 
another Napoleon attempt to wrest it 
from us, we fear not that we shall find 
out a way of defending it as we did 
before. 

The preparations against Gibraltar, 
were, says Sir John Barrow, from their 
nature and magnitude such, as had 
never before been attempted by any 
power in Europe. Lord Howe suc- 
ceeded in relieving the garrison in de- 
fiance of the enemy's fleet appointed 
to watch it. That fleet exceeded his 
by one-third, having fifty men-of-war, 
seven of them three-deckers. Howe’s 
admirable judgment, seamanship, and 
knowledge of the navigation of the 
Straits enabled him to accomplish this 
to the astonishment of Europe. He 
lay with his convoy eastward of the 
rock, and av ailing himself of a favour- 
able opportunity carried them all into 
Gibraltar, amidst the acclamations 
of the garrison. He again returned 
through the Straits to the westward. 
The French and Spanish fleets were 
off Malaga ; being so superior in num- 
bers, they could not but make a show 
of following him; he then drew them 
down to Cape Spartel, thus allowing 
the transports to land their stores, and 
proceed to England. A partial action 
followed ; the enemy stood off; Howe 
pursued ; they hauled up for Cadiz, 
and he returned with his fleet to 
England. 


This movement saved Gibraltar. 


* We refer to an exceedingly interesting eal Sir Thomas Ussher’s Narrative 
of Events connected with the First Abdication of Napoleon, with Elba, and with 
the March to Paris ; well and clearly told.—(8vo. Dublin, 1840.) 
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Lord Howe’s mention of it in his de- 
spatch is characteristic. As usual, says 
Sir John Barrow, he makes no parade : 
from what is stated there, any one 
would conclude that all went on 
smoothly, and that the store-ships got 
into port quite easily; but it received 
at home and abroad the plaudits it de- 
served. Elliott, the “ cock of the 
rock,” says to Curtis, “ we are in ad- 
miration and astonishment at what 
passed before our eyes; what a glo- 
rious maneeuvre through the Straits !” 
Lord Howe was eulogized by all sides 
in parliament, and he received from 
abroad one remarkable tribute of ap- 
probation ; a letter from the great 
Frederick of Prussia, written in his 
own hand. 

Howe, on his return home, wished 
to retire to his family. His health 
was unsettled; but his talents and 
character had now become of so 
much importance to any minister, that 
it was vain for him to hope for rest. 
He was solicited and pressed into the 
office of First Lord of the Admiralty, 
under the coalition ministry of North 
and Fox, but after being three months 
in office he resigned. Another change 
of ministry followed suddenly. At 
twelve o'clock of a bad night in De- 
cember, a messenger brought the 
king’s orders “to deliver up the seals 
of office.” 

* What!” said Lord North; “turn 
us out in such a night as this !” 

The new minister was Pitt, and 
Howe was first Lord of the Admiralty. 
In this situation he had to apply him- 
self to the unpopular measures of eco- 
nomy and reduction, and had other 
difficulties to encounter, but he ulti- 
mately overcame them, and introduced 
so many useful alterations, that on his 
resignation, after about five years’ la- 
bour, the government in testimony of 
their approbation, created him an 
earl of Great Britain, and at the same 
time gave him the title of Baron 
of Langan, in Nottingham, to descend 
to his eldest daughter and her heirs 
male. 

It appears that Lord Howe re- 
signed because the ministers pressed 
him to keep down the navy estimates, 
when the fleet actually required a 
a large sum to place it in an efficient 
state. And thus, as Sir John Barrow 
says, for a paltry sum, the repairs of 
the fleet were restricted. We believe 
we are not going too far when we say, 


that this criminal economy had well 
nigh cost us the ruin of our navy. 
Lord Howe was well aware of the 
worn condition and bad sailing of many 
of our ships; this compelled the cau- 
tion which he observed towards D’Es- 
taing’s fleet in America ; it diminished 
the confidence with which he attacked 
the French and Spanish fleets off Cape 
Spartel, and was no doubt one reason 
why he did not make more of his great 
victory of the Ist of June. When 
first appointed to the channel fleet he 
had an ominous intimation of its state 
in the loss of one of his first class 
vessels, the unfortunate Royal George. 
Before he weighed anchor at Spithead, 
it became his duty to report on this. 
His opinion was, and it was Lord St. 
Vincent's and the prevailing impres- 
sion at the time, “ that the whole side,” 
as Sir John Barrow states, “ had 
given way bodily,” and the conclusion 
that the court-martial arrived at was, 
“that some material part of her 
frame had given way, which can only 
be accounted for by the general state 
of the decay of her timbers, as appears 
upon the minutes.” Nelson fought 
the battle in which he perished with 
an ill-assorted fleet of different classes 
of ships, many of them so worn and 
patched up as to make it a matter of 
good fortune that they did not meet 
the fate of the Royal George ; such 
as it was, it was the best fleet which 
Lord Melville could by any exertions 
get together at the time. Afterwards it 
was found necessary to apply to the mer- 
chant’s yards for building the seventy- 
four gun ships, long ridiculed as “ the 
forty thieves.” This was the state to 
which economy had reduced the navy. 
There is still too much cause for the 
complaint of an unwise economy,—a 
want of generous expenditure on the in- 
terests of a service which is the main- 
stay of the commerce and of the 
wealth of England,—the protector of 
her colonies,—the guardian of her 
homes. To this ignorant economy 
may be traced many of its present 
deficiencies. Its greatest, the diffi- 
culty we may experience in manning 
the fleet, flows partly thence. But 
we must say that in most particulars 
the navy was never in a better con- 
dition than at thismoment. The per- 
fection of the service so signally dis- 
played in Syria, affords a sufficient 
answer to all that has been said of late 
years about the decline and fall of the 
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navy. There can be no greater mis- 
take than to suppose that it has in the 
least degraded, or that we have lost 
our ascendancy atsea. The unreason- 
able assumption of enforcing the strik- 
ing of the flag and the lowering of the 
topsail from foreign ships was of our 
own mere motion given up just at the 
moment we could do so most grace- 
fully. In a new edition of the Gene- 
ral Instructions which came out after 
the battle of Trafalgar, the article 
which required officers to enforce this 
usage was omitted. But, unless this 
be one, we are not aware of any symp- 
tom of decline. There is none in the 
greater number of our ships,—in the 
acquirements of our officers,—in the 
effectiveness of our men. In these 
particulars, and in all others we have 
a more decided superiority over the 
navies of other countries than we had 
on the morning of Trafalgar: we say 
the morning, for that day annihilated 
the navies of France and Spain, and 
France has done a good deal to restore 
hers since. In a supplemental chapter 
to his Life of Lord Anson, Sir John 
Barrow gives a full return of the 
navies of France, Russia, America, 
and the other powers, up to the year 
1839. We shall take the chief item, 
—the line of battle ships. Of these, 
England has ninety, France forty-nine, 
Russia fifty, America fifteen. These 
numbers include ships building, of 
which England had twelve, France 
twenty-nine, Russia seven, America 
eight. The return includes the na- 
vies of other powers, but they are 
not worth giving ; Holland, once our 
gallant rival, and still with many of 
the elements of naval greatness, has 
but eight ships of the line. And Spain, 
long ranking foremost among maritime 
nations, her proud and numerous fleets, 
where are they? The answer is that 
of the echo in the tale “are they?” 
She has but three ships of the line, and 
none building. Spain and Holland owe 
their lost navies to the one cause,—alli- 
ance with France. 

France, amidst all her troubles, has 
done wonders to restore her navy, and 
Russia much to increase hers; and 
since they shared our laurels at Na- 
varino, both have become more than 
ever ambitious of naval distinction. 
But we are not disposed to think that 
they are either of them destined to 
acquire much importance in this way. 
Russia with some advantages, has her 
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climate and her ice-bound shores 
against her. France is defective in a 
main source of naval strength—in ports 
and her commerce is but young ; it has 
undoubtedly made a vigorous growth 
since the year 1815, and had she peace 
to nurse it might bear for her people 
far more valuable fruits than all the 
conquests of Napoleon. But if from 
motives of ambition or wild views of 
gain, she indulges in a war with us, 
what becomes of her merchants, her 
ships, her colonies, her commerce ? of 
her navy, the product of them all, and 
always the slow acquisition of many 
years? Ina few months her colonies 
and her commerce fall from her grasp, 
and her fleets, if they show themselves, 
are pretty sure to go, like all she had 
before, with lowered ensigns into Bri- 
tish ports. America is, so far as we 
can see at present, the nation most 
likely to be our rival on the seas. But 
the omnipotent majority there abhors 
taxation, and with a great extent of 
coast her navy is small. We have then 
the comfortable assurance that we 
hold our accustomed superiority, and 
that there is no ground for the appre- 
hensions or the hopes of those who 
talk of a declining navy and decaying 
fleets. These topics tempt us to other 
discussions, but for the present we 
must turn to our narrative. 

Lord Howe had for a while some 
rest. For about two years he lived in 
retirement with his family, and was 
called from it in the summer of 1790, 
to take the command of the channel 
fleet. On this occasion he had the 
king’s orders to hoist, as his distin- 
guishing flag, the union-jack at the 
main; an honour which is no doubt 
mysterious to many of our readers. 
This mark of distinction had not been 
accorded to any one from a period so 
far back as the year 1701, when it was 
conferred on one famed in story and in 
song, Vice-admiral Benbow. It is re- 
garded as an acknowledgment of great 
service, and it appears that the only 
admiral who enjoyed it since Lord 
Howe was Lord St. Vincent. The 
differences with Spain which led to 
this armament, were accommodated, 
and Lord Howe was again restored to 
his family. He had repose there for 
about two years more. In 1792, on 
the death of Lord Rodney, he was ap- 
pointed to succeed him as vice-admiral 
of England ; and in 1793, the French 
revolution leading to a decided war, 
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he was entreated to accept the com- 
mand of the channel fleet,—early in 
that year his flag was flying at the 
main of the Queen Charlotte, of one 
hundred guns, then the finest three- 
decker in the navy. 

The remarkable judgment of Lord 
Howe, and the tranquillity with which 
he pursued it, unmoved by the pro- 
tracted disapprobation of the publie, 
were admirably exhibited in this com- 
mand. In the summer of 1793, he 
put to sea with a fleet of twenty-three 
sail of the line, the enemy’s fleet was 
known to be at sea, and the public was 
impatient for a battle; yet Lord 
Howe, after short intervals at sea, re- 
turned from time to time, and rested 
with his fleet at Torbay. The enemy's 
fleet was often in sight, and he had 
sometimes chased them, but this did 
not satisfy the public. On each return 
to Torbay there were strong expres- 
sions of dissatisfaction. It was in- 
sisted that he should continue at sea, 
and chase or blockade the enemy. He 
was caricatured as sitting comfortably 
in his cabin in Torbay, with the inserip- 
tion,—“* Howe to take the French ;”’ 
ridiculed as “ Lord Torbay,” criticized 
and lampooned. But, as Sir John 
Barrow observes, Lord Howe was not 
a man to pay much regard to attacks 
of this kind. His object was, to save 
the wear and tear of his ships, to pre- 
serve the health and good-humour of 
the men, and by the practice of moving 
about to improve the seamanship and 
discipline of the fleet, and to exercise 
it under his new code of signals. He 
was opposed to the blockading system, 
so long persisted in and so injurious to 
our ships. Nelson was also opposed 
to it; he hated even the word “ block- 
ade.” When compelled by orders to 
remain for months, through all wea- 
thers off Toulon, and voted the thanks 
of the city of London for his perseve- 
rance, his answer says, “I beg to in- 
form your lordship that the port of 
Toulon was never blockaded by me; 
quite the reverse.” He called it 
watching the enemy, and would have 
gladly afforded them every oppor- 
tunity for putting to sea. 

After the slow revolution of a year 
Howe replied to all these taunts by 
one of the most important and bril- 
liant victories in the history of our 
navy—important in fixing the charac- 
ter and confidence of the navy—bril- 
liant in the style of the action, and in 
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being that of all the wars in which the 
French fought best. In May, 1794, 
he stood in pursuit of the French 
fleet; on the 28th and 29th of that 
month partial actions and hot work 
took place. The Queen Charlotte, 
Howe’s ship, passed through the 
enemy’s line. The Queen, Bellero- 
phon, Leviathan, and others of ours 
were engaged. But the weather was 
foggy, and the ships became dispersed. 
At length our ships were called up— 
the fog cleared off, and the morning 
light of the first of June showed the 
enemy's fleet drawn up in array, and 
resolved for battle. The French had 
twenty-six ships of the line, the 
English twenty-five, and each their 
frigates. But the French had larger 
ships—a greater number of guns, and 
of larger calibre, and more men. The 
tonnage of their three-deckers ex- 
ceeded that of ours by from four to 
five hundred tons; their eighty-gun 
ships were three hundred tons more 
than our ninety-eight’s, and their 
seventy-four’s at least two hundred 
tons more than ours of that rate—and 
all were in length and breadth large 
in peapertion. * The French,” says 
Mr. James, “fought heroically.” They 
were persuaded that the fire of their 
monster ships must have sunk ours, 
and exhibited great assurance of suc- 
cess. Captain Troubridge was a 
prisoner on board the Sans Pareil— 
captured while in charge of a vonvoy. 
Early in the morning the French ofii- 
cers pointed to our fleet going under 
easy sale parallel to theirs, saying, 
with a haughty air, “ Your people are 
not disposed to fight, they won’t ven- 
ture down.” The fact was, that our 
men, according to the wisdom of their 
ancestors at Cressy and at Agincourt, 
were taking their meal before battle, 
Troubridge, who saw the signal fly 
for all hands to breakfast, said, 
** Depend upon it that in half an hour 
they will make you a visit.” They 
smiled incredulously : but before two 
hours had gone by the Sans Pareil 
had got enough of the action, and her 
captain sent to request that Trou- 
bridge would come on deck, and do 
him the honour to strike his flag—an 
honour which was declined. The bat- 
tle began about nine—our ships bore 
down as if they were calmly coming 
to ananchor. Lord Howe wished his 
ship to be placed alongside the French 
admiral’s, the Montagne, of one hun. 
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dred and twenty guns. As they ap- 
proached the French line it appeared 
so compact and close that a doubt 
yas expressed whether they could get 
through : while closing with the Mon- 
tagne, the master who held the helm 
called out, that they would be on 
board the next ship—* What's that to 
you, sir?” said Howe. Bowen, the 
master, as bold a man as his admiral, 
replied coolly in an under tone, “ If 
I care, you don’t. I'll go near enough 
to singe some of our whiskers.” The 
Queen Charlotte dashed through the 
line—brushed the ensign of the French 
admiral, Villaret Joyeuse’s flag-ship on 
one side, grazing on the other the Jaco- 
bin’s mizen shrouds with her jib-boom 
—‘‘an exploit,” says Barrow, “ which 
was never equalled, although approach- 
ed by Collingwood at Trafalgar. The 
cannonade was tremendous, and our 
gunnery most effective. The broad- 
side poured into the stern of the Mon- 
tagne, as the Queen Charlotte passed, 
made a hole, said the sailors, large 
enough to row the admiral’s barge 
through it. Howe’s top-masts were 
shot away as the Montagne ceased 
firing. This gave her the opportunity 
to make off to leeward. The Queen, 
Defence, Marlborough, Royal George, 
and Brunswick, were the only ships 
which, like Howe’s, pushed through 
the enemy’s line. The Queen, 
admiral, afterwards Lord Gardner, 
was dreadfully cut up—her captain, 
Hutt, died of his wounds, and has 
a monument in St. Paul’s. Gard- 
ner was a man of different tempera- 
ment from Howe. Howe was serene 
looking, perhaps, severe. Gardner 
was nervous. They were alike steady 
and cool in action. Gardner learned 
during the engagement that a near 
relative to whom he was attached, was 
killed. He went on giving his orders 
in an unaltered tone ; but as the wind 
for a moment cleared off the smoke, 
marks of tears were seen on his face ; 
they were easily traced, for it was be- 
smeared with smoke and powder. The 
Defence, Captain Gambier, (not less 
dashing because he was good,) got 
into the midst of the French ships, 
lost her main and mizen masts, 
and behaved, says Barrow, in the most 
gallant manner. Captain Berkeley, 
of the Marlborough, was carried off 
deck wounded, and the second lieu- 
tenant, Seymour, afterwards Sir Mi- 
chael, lost his arm. The ship was re- 
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duced to a wreck, but was fought to 
the last by Lieutenant Monckton. 
While the bowsprit of the Impetueux 
was over the Marlborough’s quarters, 
a sailor leaping over said, he would 
pay them a visit. He was called to 
take a sword. “I'll find one there,” 
he said, and actually came back with 
two of the enemy’s cutlasses in his 
hands. The Brunswick had a figure 
head of the duke, with a laced hat 
on: the hat was shot off. The crew 
holding that a prince of that house 
should not be uncovered in the face of 
the enemy, sent a request to their cap- 
tain to supply the loss. He ordered 
his servant to give them his cocked 
hat. The carpenter nailed it on, and 
there it remained until the battle was 
over. These incidents, amidst a ter- 
rifie fire, paint our sailors as they 
were, and as they are. Harvey, the 
captain of the Brunswick, died of his 
wounds. His brother who commanded 
the Ramillies, seeing the Brunswick 
with three ships upon her, bore down 
to his relief, and poured such a de- 
structive fire into the Vengeur, that 
as the action was closing, this large 
seventy-four sunk, swallowed by the 
waves. The firing had not ceased, 
but our boats were out to help the 
French crew — nearly three hundred 
were saved, the remainder amounting 
to about four hundred, perished, not, 
as was said at the time, with shouts of 
‘‘vive la republique,” but amidst the 
more natural shrieks for mercy. 

Thus after little more than an hour 
terminated this great battle, and on 
the smoke clearing away, the English 
fleet found itself in possession of six 
of the enemy’s line-of-battle ships — 
one more, as we have said, had sunk. 
Of the rest, some had struck — all 
were damaged, and got off under 
spritsails or towed out by their fri- 
gates. 

‘«« T have no hesitation in declaring,” 
writes a gallant vice-admiral to Sir 
John Barrow, “ what my opinion was 
then, and which time has since fully 
confirmed, that not only the fate of 
England, but perhaps of Europe, 
mainly depended on the issue of that 
memorable and eventful day.” The 
public in England appeared to have 
felt this, for they received the intelli- 
gence of the victory with the greatest 
enthusiasm. Upwards of ten thousand 
pounds were at once and on the instant 
subseribed at Lloyds, for the widows 
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and children of the killed. The 
sailors got three guineas a man prize- 
money. The king and queen ho- 
noured Lord Howe with a visit, on 
board his ship, at Portsmouth. He 
had such an exalted feeling of loyalty, 
and so strong an attachment to the 
Royal family, that this was perhaps 
the greatest gratification he could 
have received. A sword set with 
diamonds, and a gold medal struck 
for the occasion were presented to him, 
and the king promised him the blue rib. 
bon so soon as he should return to 
town. Pitt however had, it appeared, 
peg promised the next to the 

uke of Portland. It was, as Howe 
says in one of his letters, left to his 
option to maintain his right to it. 
But he pressed, what he called the 
more advantageous disposal of it to 
the Duke of Portland. A marquisate 
was then offered to him, and was de- 
clined. He received the freedom of 
the city of London, and the thanks 
of both houses of parliament; and 
every one who spoke in both houses, 
praised, says Sir John, not only his 
skill and bravery, but his humanity 
and private virtues. 

It was said at the time, and has 
been repeated in almost every account 
of the action, that Howe should have 
taken all the French ships, and that 
had Nelson been there he would have 
shifted his flag into a fresh ship and 
have pursued them. In the first place 
we may observe, that we have no 
right to attribute the least want of 
vigour to Lord Howe, seeing the 
energy he exhibited in this action, 
and in that of the 29th—breaking 
through the enemy's in both with his 
own ship, in the most gallant style ; 
and in the next it ought not to be for- 
gotten, that such of his ships as were 
engaged were too much damaged to 
pursue the French, while he could not 
very surely depend on the others, who 
had looked on without assisting him. 
Sir John Barrow shows that Howe 
knew not only the bad qualities of his 
ships, but the rawness of some of his 
crews, and the inexperience of many 
of his captains. One of them—the 
commander of the Cesar was dis- 
missed the service, and it has, we are 
told, been left on record by a gallant 
admiral now deceased, that he was by 
no means the only captain who ought 
to have been so treated. “ Lord 


Howe, who,” says Sir John, “ never 
complains, must have felt this defection 
strongly ; not many months before his 
death on hearing of the splendid vic- 
tory of the Nile, he writes thus : 


“TI will only say on the splendid 
achievements of Nelson, that one of the 
most remarkable features in the trans- 
action consists in the eminently dis- 
tinguished conduct of each of the cap- 
tains of the squadron. Perhaps it never 
before happened that every captain had 
equal opportunity to distinguish him- 
self in the same manner, or took equal 
advantage of it.” —p. 246. 


Sir John Barrow has enough on this 
point to silence all disparaging re- 
marks. He gives the written opinions 
of several distinguished admirals, and 
concludes with the following very 
sensible observation : — 


** After all, has not more been said 
on this subject than it deserves ?— and 
was not the beneficial effect to the 
country pretty much the same whether 
seven or twelve of the enemy’s ships 
had been taken? It was to one a de- 
cided victory— to the other, as decided 
a defeat.” —p. 257. 


This is the good sense of the mat- 
ter. Besides, Howe's was a mind 
which regarded all the circumstances 
of the country. Ireland was in a 
state approaching to rebellion. France 
was willing to assist her, and not un- 
likely to attempt the invasion of 
England; and Lord Howe could not 
but be aware of the discontent which 
pervaded our fleet. Not a long time 
after this, Ireland was in open insur- 
rection, France sent an army under 
Hoche, one of her ablest generals, to 
assist her, and with that profligate 
disregard of principle which marked 
the period of her republic, was contem- 
plating the sacrifice of an organized 
army of selected desperadoes to be 
landed in England, and do what mis- 
chief they could. Under all these cir- 
cumstances, we admire the judgment 
which forbore pursuit, and held the 
unquestioned and undiminished glory 
of a victory so all important to his 
country. 

In two months after this action, 
Lord Howe returned to Portsmouth, 
and resumed the command of the 
Channel-fleet. It now consisted of 
thirty-seven sail of the line, and seven 
frigates, and there were besides five 
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Portuguese ships of the line and three 
frigates. This fleet of forty-two 
ships of the line and ten frigates 
at sea, so soun after one great 
engagement, was well calculated to 
give the French a just impression of 
our resources. After a cruise, Lord 
Howe, sensible of his declining health, 
requested permission to resign; but 
again at the desire of the king, consent- 
ed to retain his command. In 1795, the 
French fleet of thirty-two sail of the 
line put to sea, and Lord Howe with 
a superior fleet pursued them. Fa- 
voured by a heavy gale of wind, they 
escaped into Brest, and having looked 
in there to satisfy himself that they 
were not at sea, he returned to Spit- 
head. This was the last time his 
flag was up. For more than a year 
Lord Howe was permitted to remain 
on shore, but the king hoping that he 
might rally, still insisted on his hold- 
ing his command. Lord Howe con- 
sented, but declined receiving the 
emoluments of the appintment so long 
as he did not serve, and stipulated 
that the prize-money and other gains 
should be divided amongst those who 
were employed. He was about this 
time appointed Admiral of the Fleet 
and General of Marines, and in 1797 
he was, at his own entreaty, permit- 
ted to retire from all naval command. 

Lord Howe retired from command, 
but not from service. 1797 is marked 
in our annals as the year of mutinies. 
The first took place in the fleet at 
Portsmouth—soon afterwards in that 
of the Nore—then in Lord Duncan’s 
fleet-—next in Lord St. Vincent's off 
Cadiz—and lastly in the fleet under 
Admiral Pringle, and Lord Macart- 
ney at the Cape. In this year also 
took place the mutiny on board the 
Hermione, commanded by Captain 
Pigot, which the crew carried into La 
Guira, after murdering the captain, 
the three lieutenants, the purser, the 
surgeon, a lieutenant of marines, and 
three other officers. 

The seamen had real causes of com- 
plaint: their pay was insufficient; and 
while that of the army and militia had 
been increased, and provision made 
for relieving their wives and families, 
the sailors’ claims were neglected; 
their allowances too were poor. All 
this was well known to the officers of 
the fleet, and was afterwards univer- 
sally admitted, but until a sort of 
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respectful rebellion compelled the at- 
tention of the government, no one 
appeared to mind these things. In 
justice to the seamen, it must be said, 
that their first step was to address 
three petitions, stating their grievances 
to Lord Howe, then at Bath for his 
health. There were, however, no 
signatures to the petitions, but the 
names of the ships were given. Lord 
Howe lost no time in communicating 
with the admiralty and with the admi- 
rals in command of these ships at 
Portsmouth. The latter were of opi- 
nion that the petitions were forgeries 
and the fabrication of one individual ; 
in consequence of this, no danger was 
apprehended. The fleet at Ports- 
mouth was ordered to sea. The men, 
who had arranged their plans in the 
event of the petitions being disre- 
garded, mounted the rigging of every 
ship and cheered each other. They 
then took all command. from their 
officers, and chose two delegates from 
each ship, who met in Lord Howe’s 
cabin on board the Queen Charlotte, 
and issued written orders to all the 
ships, requiring the seamen to swear 
fidelity to the cause. The delegates 
took measures to maintain order, to 
enforce sobriety, and to have all due 
respect shown to the officers whom 
they had deprived of command ; and, 
which is singular, were strict in the 
infliction of corporal punishment. The 
lords of the admiralty at once repaired 
to Portsmouth, and sent admirals 
Gardner, Colpoys, and Pole on board 
the Queen Charlotte to confer with 
the delegates. Gardner, who was a 
high-spirited man, lost his temper in 
the discussion, and seizing a delegate 
by the collar, said he would have them 
all hung. The negociation however 
went on, but ultimately the lords 
of the admiralty returned, having 
effected nothing. The demands of 
the seamen were really so just that 
the government was determined to 
concede them. This at once satisfied 
them; unfortunately a delay took 
place, and some misapprehension arose 
in the minds of the seamen as to the 
sincerity of the admiralty, and as to 
their security from punishment. The 
mutiny again broke out, and with cir- 
cumstances of even more alarm. De- 
legates were dispatched from the fleet 
at St. Helens to some ships at Spit- 
head; coming alongside the London 
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Admiral Colpoys, they were refused 
admittance. The seamen of the Lon- 
don said they should come on board, 
and one proceeded to unlash a gun; 
a lieutenant cautioned him to desist, 
and told him he would fire if he did 
not. The man continued to unlash 
the gun—the lieutenant fired and shot 
him dead on the spot. The men 
rushed to arms, and took the ship. 
They were resolved to hang the licu- 
tenant, but the admiral came forward 
and said that he was alone to blame, 
if blame there was, as the officer had 
but obeyed his orders; a man was 
heard to call the admiral a “ bloody 
rascal,” but his undaunted bearing, and 
habitual respect for their commander, 
overcame their resentment. They 
forgave the lieutenant, and threatened 
to punish the man who had used the 
offensive words, or throw him over- 
board. 

At the suggestion of the king, as 
was believed, says Sir John, or of Mr. 
Pitt, Lord Howe was asked to go 
down, to bring matters, if possible, to 
a conclusion. His health was de- 
clining ; he was in his seventy-second 
year, and had but just recovered from 
a severe attack of gout, but he did 
not hesitate to undertake the mission. 
His influence in the fleet, and the sea- 
men’s reliance on him, led to a fair 
consideration of their claims, and to 
their final adjustment. 

It was happy for the government 
that one was at the moment found so 
fitted for the emergency. There was 
perhaps no other man in England at 
the time who could have effected this 
settlement to the entire satisfaction of 
the seamen, and without compromising 
his own dignity or that of the nation. 
It was happy too that a few days af- 
terwards these same mutineers gained 
under Duncan the victory of Camper- 
down. The mutinies off Cadiz, and 
at the Cape, were only exhibited in 
single ships, and were at once put 
down. And the year which opened 
with so much alarm, closed with the 
victories of Camperdown and Cape St. 
Vincent. 

The settlement of the mutinies was 
the last public act of Lord Howe's 
useful and brilliant life. He retired 
to his seat at Porters, and found at 
length amidst his happy family the 
repose he wished for. In the two 
years that followed he gradually be- 
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came more and more enfeebled by 
repeated attacks of gout, and having 
come up to town for advice, he died 
at his residence in Grafton-street, on 
the 5th of August, 1799, and in the 
seventy-fourth year of his age. His 
remains were removed to the family 
vault in Northamptonshire, and a mo- 
nument by Flaxman was raised to his 
memory, at the expense of the nation, 
in St. Paul's. 

Lord Howe’s character has been 
sufficiently developed in the short out- 
line we have given of his life. The 
following letter from our good old 
king, George III., may further illus- 
trate it. It was written to the Hon. 
Mrs. Howe, on the occasion of the 
earl’s death. 


** Weymouth, Sept. 2, 1799. 

**T trust Mrs. Howe knows me better 
than to suppose my long silence on the 
great loss the public has sustained, as 
well as her family, by the unexpected 
death of her excellent brother, has been 
occasioned by any other motive than 
the desire not to intrude, while she was 
so fully employed in acts of attentive 
kindness to her relations, who must 
have found much comfort from such at- 
tention. 1 trust the example he has set 
to the navy will long continue to stimu- 
late not only the matchless bravery of 
the officers, but convince them of the 
necessity to view the profession in a sci- 
entific light, by which alone those im- 
provements are to be acquired, which 
will retain that superiority over other 
nations, which every Englishman must 
desire. 

‘*His exemplary conduct in private 
life, must on the present melancholy oc- 
casion, be the only true comfort to 
those who loved him, as it gives that 
hope of his having quitted this transient 
world for eternal happiness, through 
the mediation of our great Redeemer. 
If I did not feel the propriety of not 
adding more on so glorious a theme, 
my pen would but too willingly conti- 
nue. 


We shall conclude our notice by 
giving parts of Sir John Barrow’s 
comparison between Nelson and Howe. 


‘*Howe unquestionably led the way. 
He was his own sole instructor in naval 
matters; not brought up in any par- 
ticular school ; hardly indeed can there 
be said there was any school in the 
early part of his career. Whatever he 
gained from the various commanders 
under whom he served, must have been 
by comparison, observation, and reflec- 
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tion. At that time there was very 
little system observed in the navy, and 
still less of science. Naval tactics, 
evolutions, and signals were then but 
feebly creeping into use, in humble imi- 
tation of the French, and had made 
but slow progress, rarely attempted, 
indeed, to be carried into practice, ex- 
cept by one individual, the talented and 
unfortunate Kempenfelt, who perished 
in the Royal George. After him, Howe 
seriously took up, and never lost sight 
of these important objects, until he had 
completed a system which long bore the 
name of ‘ Howe’s signals.’ In the per- 
fecting of this system he was indefati- 
gable, whether on shore or afloat, the- 
oretically or practically, this favourite 
and most useful object was uppermost 
in his mind. It is searcely necessary to 
repeat, that Howe was professionally 
and characteristically bold, cool, and 
decisive ; a thorough seaman in theory 
and practice; and his knowledge was 
conveyed to others mostly by mildness, 
persuasion, and the force of example. 
“ The character and conduct of Nel- 
son were widely different. Without 
being a thorough seaman, he knew well 
how to stimulate exertions, and to ani- 
mate zeal. He had the peculiar tact to 
make every officer, from the highest to 
the lowest, believe that his individual 
share in any enterprise contributed 
mainly to its success; thus giving en- 
couragement, and inspiring confidence 
to each in his own exertions. In the 
result he was singularly fortunate : 
when he led, all were anxious to follow. 
Nelson was, indeed, a being ‘ sui gene- 
ris ;’ none but himself could be his pa- 
rallel, and it may be feared he has left 
few of the same breed behind him. 
That he had his weak points cannot be 
denied, but what human being is ex- 
empt from them? He has been unjustly 
compared with an Anthony, ready to 
sacrifice the world to another Cleopatra, 
than which nothing can be more incor- 
rect; with one unfortunate exception, 
which, in a moment of infatuation, has 
cast an indelible stain on his memory, 
he never suffered the deplorable in- 
fluence alluded to in any way to interfere 
with his professional duties ; whenever 
such demanded his presence, all plea- 
sures and indulgences gave way ; nei- 
ther these nor the least care of life, oc- 
cupied for a moment a share in his 
thoughts. A passionate and insatiable 
love of fame was the spur to Nelson’s 
‘noble mind.’ To be ‘crowned with 
laurel, or covered with cypress; a 
peerage, or Westminster Abbey ; vic- 
tory, or Westminster Abbey; these 
were the words, the signal for each ter- 
rible conflict. He never anticipated de- 
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feat, but went into battle with the full 
conviction he was to conquer or die. 
The words were the ebullition of that 
feeling, which carried his feeble frame 
through exertions and energies, that 
nothing short of his ardent and spiritual 
nature could have supported. The 
strength and elasticity OF his mind got 
complete control over bodily pain and 
infirmity. These in the scale of human 
affliction, were to him as nothing, when 
in sight or pursuit of an enemy. An 
ambitious love of distinction, a thirst 
for the acquisition of honours, or a glo- 
rious death, was the ruling passion, and 
destiny led him to experience them 
all. 

Howe, on the contrary, was exempt 
entirely from ambition of that kind. 
He was less of an egotist than almost 
any man in his station of life. The re- 
sults of his actions were considered by 
him in no other light than as they affect- 
ed his country ; he speaks only of the 
duty he owes to his king and his coun- 
try, and to the good of the naval ser- 
vice. He never appears to think of ho- 
nours, nor to court distinction. The 
earldom conferred on him was received 
with indifference ; the offer of a mar- 
quisite was rejected as coming from the 
minister, in lieu of an honour promised 
by his sovereign.”— pp. 426, 427, 429, 
430, 431. 


In nearly all of this we agree, 
Howe and Nelson are, beyond com- 
pare, the great names of the navy ; 
and they have left on the service the 
impression of their characters. The 
officers of the navy are, at this day, 
quite remarkably distinguished by that 
combination of judgment, and active 
courage which marked both Neison 
and Howe. These great men were 
pre-eminent in their time for their 
solid professional acquirements, and 
both possessed natural points of cha- 
racter calculated to inspire and fix 
attachments. Howe was, as Sir John 
Barrow quotes—“ Integer vite scele- 
risque purus” —faultless ; and although 


‘* One sad lossel stains a name for aye,” 


no sailor will ever see a fault in Nel- 
son. So long as war is a national ne- 
cessity, there will be influence in their 
names, and while the service lasts, sea- 
men will think of their memories with 
love. But when Sir John Barrow 
says “it may be feared that Nelson 
has left few of the same breed behind 
him,” he uses a phrase which is but a 
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lapse of authorship. Few know so 
well as he does, or feel such interest 
in the fact, that our present corps of 
naval officers is, as we have said, very 
strikingly marked by a union of stea- 
diness and dash, and that those scien- 
tific attainments commended to their 
attention in the letter of George III. 
were never before so widely diffused, 
or perhaps possessed in such high de- 
grees as they now are, by numbers in 
the service. These qualities were all 
brought out in Syria, the public then 
saw that our seamen and their officers 
are still what they were; that the 
judgment of Howe still lives in Stop- 
ford, and the spirit of Nelson in Na- 
pier. 
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We are aware that we have not 
been able to give a just impression of 
the value of Sir John Barrow’s book. 
We have confined ourselves to its more 
popular parts, leaving out those dis- 
cussions on topics connected with the 
navy, which he handles so well. We 
trust that with stores of information, 
and so matured, he will continue to 
write on these subjects. In our gal- 
lery of naval portraits, a memoir of 
Hawke is still wanted; and though no 
work will ever supersede “ Southey’s 
Biography of Nelson,” there is room 
for another life of him, of a more pro- 
fessional character. 


THE STORY OF THE COUNT OF ARCO, 


A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. 


The following ney is translated from an old Italian manuscript, which from 


the character and ort 


ography, would appear to be cotemporary with the events 


it narrates, and the whole relation has the air of having been founded on fact. 


In an ancient wood on the summit of 
Rua, one of the boldest of the Euga- 
nean hills, lies the solitary retreat of 
certain penitent hermits: its lofty 
site which not only commands a view 
of flowery heights and pleasant villas, 
but of goodly towns and illustrious 
cities, compensates by divers beautiful 
objects for its dreary solitudes where 
under the deep shadows of high-reach- 
ing pines, many a lonely path winds to 
the mountain top in sacred and reli- 
gious gloominess. Women are only 
allowed to disturb these holy places 
for one day in the beginning of 
autumn, and even then are not suf- 
fered to penetrate the most internal and 
secret recesses, but to visit the chapel 
alone, and its immediate vicinity : most 
solemn is the pomp of this brief pe- 
riod, for the whole country sends forth 
its fairest dames splendidly attired 
and mounted on beautiful horses, 
adorned in rivalry with plumes and 
trappings, and attended by the flower 
of the Venetian nobility—who with a 
grateful courtesy commend themselves 
to notice, and augment the passing 
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interest of this festive moment. No- 
body was ever more magnificent on 
such festivities than Madame Soranzo, 
wife of a Venetian Governor of Padua, 
who, sad from the recent loss of an 
only son, ascended with a numerous 
retinue of knights and damsels to the 
hermitage, in the hope of dissipating 
for a while her profound melancholy. 
The luxurious abundance of a sump- 
tuous repast was more congenial to 
the taste of those who prepared it, 
than in keeping with the genius of 
the place or disposition of the lady, 
who soon retired, with a few of her 
attendants, to the depths of a thick 
wood, in a more elevated part of the 
mountain, looking down on an exten- 
sive tract of fruitful country. In 
this deep solitude the calm tranquillity 
of such a life, so far removed from all 
worldly cares, stole gently over her 
heart, and made her mentally prefer it 
to all the empty vanities of high sta- 
tion and command. While thus musing 
on the perplexities of mundane gran- 
deur, compared with the simplicity of 
this innocent retirement, she over- 
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heard some of her company conversing 
about the strange but constant resolu- 
tion of a young nobleman who had 
chosen the loneliness and poverty of 
this hermitage before the opulence of 
a distinguished family, and a residence 
at the most splendid courts in Chris- 
tendom. A tacit feeling of internal 
approbation suddenly possessed her as 
she listened to the tale, and as one 
accustomed to judge of the inconstancy 
of fortune, and all human actions, 
earnestly requested to see the young 
recluse, who was soon after presented 
to her by the superior of the hermit- 
age. The coarse and homely weeds 
of a hermit were insufficient to hide 
his noble aspect and youthful appear- 
ance, and in his pale and languid 
countenance shone forth the remains 
of an extraordinary beauty : his modest 
but distinguished carriage correspond- 
ed well with the character of life he 
had selected, without diminishing the 
high breeding natural to a person of 
such exalted rank; and the lady, who 
was herself remarkable for refined and 
generous sentiments, after having re- 
ceived him with all the distinction due 
to his birth, and praised his magnani- 
mous resolution, springing as it must 
have done from the highest motives 
already in part known to the world, 
begged, with an earnest gentleness of 
manner, that he would make her ac- 
quainted with the truth. The hermit 
endeavoured to avoid compliance, by 
attributing his conduct to divine inspi- 
ration, and still persisting in this, the 
superior, a venerable man much ad- 
vanced in years and worldly know- 
ledge, and not admitting such vain 
excuses, after convincing him that 
there was no occasion to be ashamed 
of owning the weakness of his former 
life, when his present conduct was 
proving his repentance—but that on 
the contrary, he should be eager to 
publish God’s mercy, who had assisted 
him to escape from the darkness of 
error, commanded him, as an act of 
penance for his youthful transgressions, 
to undergo the mortification of rela- 
ting them. 

The young man bowed his head in 
token of reluctant submission, but 
soon recovering his firmness, with a 
sad tranquillity of aspect, thus be- 

an : — 

“The duty of obedience having 
broken the restraint that shame had 
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imposed, I beg of you most noble lady, 


and of your illustrious companions not 
to let your compassion seek for ex- 
cuses in human weakness, for I will 
not say my excessive assurance, but 
my crazy and intemperate rashness. I 
was once Sigismund, Count of Arco, 
and the only remaining branch of that 
house, whose chiefs have for centuries 
been possessors of many illustrious 
lordships on the confines of Permania 
and Italy. My father died while I 
was yet an infant, and my mother 
marrying again, I was brought up at 
the court of my natural sovereign, 
the widow, Archduchess of Inspruch, 
as a page of honour; my age and my 
misfortunes found a protector in the 
heart of that excellent princess, who 
treated me more as a mother than a 
mistress, and placed me as a companion 
to the young princess Claudia Felice 
her daughter, who was of the same age 
as myself. Iwas at that time about 
seven years old, and the familiar 
intercourse in which I lived with her, 
instead of diminishing, augmented 
with our increasing years; nor am I 
going, madam, by any plausible false- 
hoods to conceal the truth that I was 
mad enough to allow this childish con- 
fidence to change imperceptibly to 
love, which went on augmenting from 
day to day, as long as it appeared that 
the princess was nothing displeased in 
perceiving she was thus adored. And 
if I may speak the truth without being 
considered more audacious by this 
gentle audience than what they already 
think me, for having dared to lift my 
eyes towards my sovereign lady, I will 
add that neither did she disdain to look 
down with kindness upon her humble 
vassal. We had each completed our 
fifteenth year, and her mind and per- 
son had ripened into uncommon per- 
fection and beauty, so that none 
equalled her either in Germany or the 
rest of Europe: as her portraits have 
since been distributed almost through- 
out the world in every style of paint- 
ing, there can scarcely be any of this 
gentle company that hath need of a 
description from my mouth of a beauty 
so uncommon and so renowned, [ 
will therefore confine myself to that 
which no art or painter’s pencil can 
describe; I mean those wonderful 
intellectual endowments, that prompt 
and vivid power that in a moment 
grasped, sifted, and discussed any sub- 
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ject, to the astonishment of the most 
prudent and experienced advisers of 
the court. Her general behaviour 
was composed of a graceful mixture 
of gravity and affability, and she re- 
tained throughout a certain majesty 
of deportment, with which as with 
a particular stamp, it would appear as 
if the Almighty had been pleased to 
mark her for his own. All her plea- 
sures were innocent; and amongst 
them, music, in which she more espe- 
cially excelled, was the most frequent 
and dearest to her, particularly the 
sad and plaintive which struck in 
unison with her habitual tone of senti- 
ment. Many a time when she has 
been singing in some solitary spot, 
away from the noise of life, have I 
beheld her weeping over fictitious 
sorrows, from the impulse of a pecu- 
liar sensibility, that ever gave a sin- 
gular interest to the subject of mis- 
fortune: nay, once with a prophetic 
spirit interrogating herself on the 
possible vicissitudes of her future 
state, she was suddenly, as it were, 
inspired with a melancholy prediction 
expressed in a few short verses, and 
chanted it in such mournful cadence, 
that dying swan never made the shore 
to vibrate with sadder or sweeter har- 
mony. 

“My passion increased with my 
years, and the consequences of my 
duties about the princess ; hence, I 
fell deeper in love from day to day, 
and the more I became convinced of 
my folly the more I became entangled. 
Oh! how often have I been enraged 
at my own presumption, and how 
often have I determined to become 
more wise ; but the unbounded liberty 
I gave my eyes, melted with a single 
glance the strongest resolutions. At 
last, feeling myself unable to oppose a 
power of beauty too fatal for my 
peace, and foreseeing what might be 
the consequences if I gave the reins 
to such transport, I resolved so to act 
that prudence might be able to mode- 
rate the over violent movements of a 
passion now changed in its nature, 
and discontinue my attendance in the 
epee apartments during those 

ours that my court duties allowed of 
my absence. To veil with some ho- 
nest appearance this alteration, I ap- 
plied myself with greater assiduity to 
those studies which, suiting my age 
and rank, gave me also an honourable 


excuse for my conduct. Riding, 
fencing, and other military exercises 
occupied the greater part of the morn- 
ing, and the rest of the day was con- 
sumed in the study of languages, 
mathematics and geography, reserving 
for the diversion of more idle hours, 
music, dancing, and other courtly 
accomplishments. Thus whole weeks 
passed away, not only without my 
accustomed occupations, but even 
without my ever finding myself alone 
with the princess. One day that I 
returned heated with exercise to the 
palace, she rallied me a little in public, 
and playfully demanded the cause of 
this sudden application to serious 
studies and military exercises: I im- 
mediately answered, that it proceeded 
from an earnest desire of rendering 
myself worthy of her service, and 
then making a profound reverence, 
withdrew before she had time to reply. 
I continued this course of life with the 
most painful efforts, until it was de- 
termined that the court should remove 
to a royal villa not far from the city, 
to enjoy the amusements of the coun- 
try. Here deprived almost entirely 
of my new occupations, I had no ex- 
cuse for absenting myself, and it was 
easy for the princess to surprise me, 
as she once did in an avenue of the 
garden, leading to a grove towards 
which I happened to be walking, when 
I suddenly heard her behind me. 
While I prepared respectfully to 
retire, she commanded me to follow 
her, and advancing towards the wood, 

* Count,” said she, with great seri- 
ousness, “you well deserve that I 
should be as indulgent to you, as you 
are wise and discreet on my account : 
you cannot conceal from me the true 
cause of your absence from my so- 
ciety, nor can I any longer dissemble 
that I know it. Do not be disturbed 
at what I say, for it will always be to 
your advantage, but rather listen at- 
tentively to me that you may be as- 
sured of it, and receive the reward of 
your humility.” 

And in so saying, as she felt the 
colour rising on her cheek, and saw 
that I observed it, she calmly added, 

“ These blushes, O Sigismund, 
proceed rather from my being unac- 
customed to such discourse than from 
doing any thing unworthy of my con- 
dition. -I know not whether it be 
considered unbecoming a princess to 
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acknowledge that she loves her vassal, 
but I know right well, that if any 
woman ever deserved commiseration, 
I am she! our attachment was born 
with ourselves, and I may truly say, 
that I found in my own breast my af- 
fection for you long before I intro- 
duced it there, and feel it so deeply 
rooted, that I almost believe it to be 
a portion of my individual self, and it 
moreover seems to me so just and so 
innocent, that I wish rather to esta- 
blish it than to drive it from me. 
Receive, therefore, from my kindness 
and gratitude this free confession of 
my partiality for you. I could either 
have dissembled it for ever, or have 
made you aware of it only by slow 
degrees, but I choose to render this 
justice to your virtue, by giving you 
now and hereafter the happiness of 
knowing it ; I therefore repeat, Sigis- 
mund, that I love you, and though I 
say it with blushes, I say it without 
shame. If the sceptre of which I am 
theinheritress, were freely in my hands, 
I would place it in yours; but I am 
sure that you will prize my heart more 
than my dominions; fortune will dis- 
pose of these, but of my heart you alone 
will from henceforward be the dis- 
poser, and I know you too well to fear 
that you will ever abuse the power 
that I give you over it.” 

Before the princess had finished 
this discourse, I had thrown myself 
full of confusion at her feet, and un- 
able to articulate, could only keep 
kissing the border of her garment 
until she offered me her hand, which, 
seizing and pressing with passion to 
my lips and breast, I exclaimed, 
* Most serene lady, if this had been 
the first proof I had ever felt of your 
highness’s clemency, I should believe 
your present discourse to be only 
the mockery and just reproof of my 
heart’s rashness, and a bitter con- 
demnation of my judgment ; but ex- 
perience compels me to confide in the 
sincerity of this ineffable and heavenly 
commiseration with which you would 
snatch me from the deepest abyss of 
wretchedness to place me on the 
pinnacle of human happiness! I as- 
pired only to the glory of dying as I 
was born, your servant, and though 
I have no wish to possess the illus- 
trious sceptre that belongs to you— 
asceptre that should only be placed 
in the hands of a monarch, and still 
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perceive that all the qualities of your 
highness’s mind are of the noblest 
stamp, I could yet have desired that 
your birth were not superior to my 
own. I prize that which you have 
deigned to bestow upon me far above 
all the kingdoms of the earth, and 
should have good cause to complain 
of myself if I could seem so vile in 
your sight as to make you for a mo- 
ment doubt that I would not sooner 
have the most trifling mark of your 
kindness than the most glorious 
throne on earth.” I should have 
gone on saying a thousand other 
things, had not a troop of dames and 
cavaliers appeared at that moment to 
interrupt us ; and therefore, suddenly 
checking myself, I followed the prin- 
cess, as she advanced to meet the 
light-hearted laughing company. The 
few days that the court remained in 
the country were consumed in hunt- 
ing, dancing, and other diversions, 
the most delightful of which was my 
constant service on my mistress, with 
whom I resumed all my former inti- 
macy and domestic habits. I had 
already quitted the situation of page, 
and filled one of the most conspicu- 
ous posts amongst the gentlemen, and 
my education along with the princess 
being well known, as also the marked 
kindness with which she publicly 
treated me, I was esteemed as a per- 
son of some importance in the court. 
The archduchess, who governed 
every thing, was always anxious to 
divert the princess, who was natu- 
rally melancholy, by a round of 
amusements, and therefore command- 
ed, during these few days, a general 
hunt, on a grand and magnificent 
seale. The royal family and other 
ladies of the palace appeared in the 
dress of Amazons, adorned with 
plumed crests and brilliant bunches of 
feathers on their horses’ heads. 
Claudia Felice, my beloved mistress, 
rode a fleet sorrel-coloured courser, 
on which she would have no other 
ornament than a magnificent plume of 
heron’s feathers in front, while she 
herself was attired in a loose and 
graceful habit, well suited to the oc- 
easion. As I was always near her 
person, she could at any time whisper 
her commands without being over- 
heard, and at the entrance of the 
wood signified her wish to distinguish 
herself by taking some wild animal 
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that would bear away the honours of 
the chase: upon this I instantly 
closed up with her, and soon sepa- 
rating ourselves from the crowd, we 
pushed directly into the thickest of 
the forest, where the greatest number 
of wild animals had been driven, and 
without troubling ourselves with 
stags, deer, or such quarry, both ad- 
vanced to attack a wild boar of great 
size that came fiercely bounding to- 
wards us, pursued by the hounds. I 
being desirous of leaving the honour 
of the day to the princess, made 
room for her to attack it in front, 
and with a thrust of her boar-spear she 
wounded it mortally, without, how- 
ever, killing it, and the beast hurt in 
front and attacked by two dogs behind, 
seeing no way of escape, turned fu- 
riously upon her with such a plunge, 
that she was in the utmost peril of 
her life, two pistols that she fired, 
from the restiveness of her horse, 
took no effect, and her servants, 
though running to her rescue, were 
too far away; but the instant I saw 
the danger, I jumped from my horse, 
and sword in hand, pushed sharply in 
between the boar and my mistress, 
and piercing him through and 
through, had the good fortune to lay 
him dead at her feet. To my amaze- 
ment, the princess was not the least 
discomposed, but turning towards me, 
calmly said, 

“ Count, it is a great advantage to 
give one-self to you, because you 
know so well how to defend your 
own.” 

“ Madam,” replied I, “who is 
there that would not know how to 
conquer, when fighting for your high- 
ness ?”” 

During this short interval, the 
huntsmen had come up, and removing 
the dead animal from the place where 
he lay, carried him off as in triumph 
to where the archduchess remained 
with the principal part of the com- 
pany. She had already been informed 
of the circumstance, and still trem- 
bling, with apprehension, almost 
fainted at the sight of this furious and 
immeasurable animal, but soon seeing 
the princess appear, followed by my- 
self and many others who, on hearing 
the news, had galloped off in search 
of her —sorrow turned into joy, and 
she was hailed with universal accla- 
mation, while I was rewarded for my 


little service by the most flattering 
expressions of kindness and gratitude. 
The hunt being concluded, and with 
it the rural diversions of the court 
every body returned to the capital, 
and I to my accustomed exercises, 
but without now abandoning the 
apartments of my royal mistress, for 
I felt that my weakness was sure to 
find not only excuses, but commise- 
ration in her breast. Continuing to- 
wards me her usual graciousness, she 
gave me, on every occasion, the most 
lively proofs of the estimation in 
which she deigned to hold me, and 
to such an extent as to intrust me 
with her most important secrets. At 
this time, the subject of her marriage 
with the duke of York, brother to the 
king of England, who has since mar- 
ried the princess of Modena, being 
under consideration, she not only in- 
formed me of it, but assured me at 
the same time of the aversion she felt 
to the match. About the same period 
also, died the empress Margaret 
Theresa, without having left an heir 
to the monarchy, and the emperor 
intending to marry again, all Ger- 
many was eager to know on whom his 
choice would fall; while the treaty 
between the princess Claudia Felice 
and the duke of York, in spite of her 
disinclination, being far advanced, 
would have probably been concluded 
by the supreme authority of the em- 
peror, if his consort’s death had not 
occurred exactly in time to prevent it. 
I also was beyond measure anxious 
for the result of the English alliance, 
both on account of the deep interest I 
felt in my mistress’s happiness, and of 
my sorrow to see her removed so far 
from home to a turbulent country, 
where the royal dignity is not only 
insufficient to preserve the command, 
but even the life of the holder. Ne- 
vertheless, I was determined to fol- 
low her to the most distant 
corner of the earth, preferring the 
happiness of continually living in her 
presence, to all the honours and en- 
Joyments of my own country; caring 
nothing for the risk and inconveni- 
ence that were to be expected among 
a people so proud and such perse- 
cutors of the religion we profess, at 
a juncture so critical. While I was 
hourly expecting, as if it were a thun- 
derbolt, the shock of this marriage, 
of which the frequent arrival and de- 
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parture of couriers indicated a 
speedy termination, I saw the princess 
one morning issue from her mother’s 
apartment, where an imperial envoy 
had just been admitted to a private 
audience, and separating herself from 
the other attendants, she led me to 
the further end of a long gallery, and 
there leaning in the deep recess of a 
window looking upon the garden, 
after some hesitation, 

* Count,” said she, “I know not 
with what sort of feeling you will be 
able to listen to what I have to im- 
part, and am doubtful whether I be 
the person from whom you should 
hear it, yet I should be very sorry 
that your first intelligence of what is 
going to happen to me came from any 
lips but my own; read, therefore, 
this paper, it contains the definitive 
arrangement of my marriage with the 
Emperor Leopold I., and is signed by 
his own hand.” 

Having perused and kissed the 
paper with the most profound sub- 
mission, and throwing myself at the 
princess’s feet, I thus addressed her : 

“‘ My most august mistress, I can- 
not better express to your Cesarian 
majesty the devotion of my soui, than 
in thanking heaven for my existence 
at a moment when I can be witness to 
a marriage so glorious for my most 
august lady, and the preservation of 
the empire; and after heaven I hum- 
bly thank you, O most illustrious lady, 
for having so immediately, so gra- 
ciously, and so condescendingly in- 
formed me of this transaction.” 

* God knows,” returned the prin- 
cess, interrupting me, “ God knows 
how I have forced myself, even from 
the very first, to put away all worldly 
considerations—God knows, O Sigis- 
mund, that I have no pleasure in find- 
ing myself placed in so exalted a sta- 
tion, excepting from possessing a more 
extended power of benefitting you ; do 
not for a moment believe that this 
change of state will make the least 
alteration in my sentiments ; the em- 
press of the Romans will find nothing 
to disapprove of in the actions of the 
Princess of Inspruch, and therefore I 
freely and sincerely confirm the gift 
which the latter has already bestowed ; 
but neither do I intend to fail in my 
duty to the emperor my lord and hus- 
band, because the affection that binds 
me to him is entirely different from 
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that which I mean to presérve for you 
during my whole life, a true and inno- 
cent affection; and I may now say 
once for all, O Count of Arco, that 
my loving you is the influence of the 
stars, and the confession of my love 
for you, under my present circum- 
stances, is the effect of your own 
merits. I have not hitherto asked the 
slightest reward for the partiality I 
have shown you, but it is time that I 
should be recompensed, and the pay 
ment I would exact is, that you should 
share my good fortune, and not be 
displeased at changing your country 
with me, but still subject to this law, 
to be henceforth absent from me as 
little as you can possibly help; do it 
with a cheerful heart, and I promise 
you as much in return from my grati- 
tude as I promise myself from your 
obedience. I cannot now enter into 
further discourse ; I know what you 
would say, and if you could as easily 
comprehend the silent meaning ef my 
heart as I understand that of yours, 
I should not have had to say so much.” 
While thus speaking, her beautiful 
eyes filled with tears, but they were 
soon repressed without further exter- 
nal commotion, and without leaving 
me time to reply she immediately 
quitted the gallery. The news of this 
event was very soon divulged, and 
after the usual time of mourning for 
the late empress was terminated, the 
universal satisfaction broke out in 
every sort of rejoicing, and as it was 
also necessary that the court should 
distinguish itself by some public de- 
monstration of gladness, a grand tilt- 
ing match was proclaimed throughout 
the country, for which the prepara- 
tions were brilliant and magnificent, as 
the barriers were to be kept by 5 quent 
men of the most distinguished rank 
and skill in arms. It is a German 
custom that on such occasions every 
knight should carry the colours of the 
lady whom he serves, and receive the 
device from her with which he intends 
to appear in the lists. One evening, 
at the usual knightly assembly of the 
court, some of the young cavaliers be- 
gan to banter me on this subject, asking 
sarcastically if I had yet received from 
my lady the colours in which I was to 
appear. Whether they wished to joke 
me on my want of gallantry, that being 
so young, and educated in the midst of 
a court, I should never have been able 
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to gain the favour of any damsel, as 
was commonly thought, or that it was 
mere envy at the evident partiality of 
my mistress for me, as I am sure she 
suspected, I cannot tell; but she was 
evidently much displeased at the ridi- 
cule, and the more so when she heard 
it followed by general laughter, there- 
fore instantly turning to me with a 
countenance which showed no appro- 
bation of this gaiety she said, “ Count 
of Arco, it is not right that your mo- 
desty on my account should contribute 
to your shame, therefore enter the 
lists as my knight, and take my co- 
lours ;” so saying, she unbound a green 
ribbon from her arm and gave it to 
me without further hesitation, and [ 
received it dumb with surprise, and 
almost out of my senses with astonish- 
ment. Every one was now silent, 
either from envy or respect, and many 
speaking to me afterwards of this ex- 
traordinary proof of the empress’s 
friendship, which created a great sen- 
sation at court, declared that they 
would have prized it above any estate 
or lordship. The morning of the 
tournament being come, while 1 was 
in the palace court making my pre- 
parations for an appearance suitable to 
the unusual favour with which I had 
been honoured, the master of the 
horse came by command of the em- 
press to present me with two beauti- 
ful chargers, and accompanied by a 
message to say that as her faithful 
knight she had taken some pains to 
provide them for them. One was a 
Neapolitan of middling size, but ex- 
traordinary spirit, black as jet, and 
caparisoned in a splendid harness em- 
broidered with silver ; the other was 
a Spanish genet of a tawny colour and 
small size, but as fleet as the wind, and 
harnessed with golden ornaments. I 
entered the arena at the appointed 
hour, wearing feathers and ribbands 
of imperial green, and my mistress, in 
order to act up to the part she had so 
generously begun, appeared in the 
same colour in the most conspicuous 
situation of the whole enclosure, ac- 
companied by her delighted mother, 
and surrounded by the most illustrious 
ladies, not only of the city but of the 
whole province, who had flocked to 
the capital in order to be present at 
this magnificent festival. When the 
joust began, I entered on the beautiful 
courser given me by the princess, and 
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remained for some time, until the 
knight champion of the lists had suc- 
ceeded in keeping his ground with 
great force and address against some 
of the most valorous and skilful gen- 
tlemen, my good fortune then brought 
us in contact, and when the trumpets 
sounded to the charge, I looked anxi- 
ously towards the royal party, where, 
seeing the eyes of the empress steadily 
fixed on me, I felt inspired by such an 
instantaneous spirit, that I broke the 
first and two other lances into a thou- 
sand splinters, and finally succeeded 
without any difficulty in carrying off 
the honours of the day. I acknow- 
ledge to you, madam, my vanity. I 
was so perfectly satisfied with this 
good fortune, that I would not have 
changed it for a throne, not because [| 
was ambitious of applause, but because 
I had not shown myself on so conspi- 
cuous a theatre entirely unworthy of 
the empress’s favour in being allowed to 
bear her colours, and of the character 
of her knight. Dismounting from my 
horse, I presented myself at the feet 
of the two princesses, by whom I was 
received with the most grateful praise, 
and receiving from their hands a 
jewelled sword, the prize of the tour- 
nament; and the empress continuing 
her kindness even to excess, took a 
rich diamond from her finger and gave 
it to me as an additional testimony of 
her particular gratification. 

The period of her marriage being 
arrived, she and her mother, accom- 
panied by the flower of the nobility, 
repaired to Gratz, where the emperor 
received her, and where I followed 
her, not less from inclination than 
obedience, and to the city also repaired 
an incredible number of illustrious 
persons, to render due honour to the 
young empress: but in the midst of 
all this grandeur I lost nothing of the 
benignant favour with which she had 
always deigned to regard me. On 
the contrary, it appearing to her that 
I was become more ceremonious since 
she had been the emperor’s wife than 
I had been accustomed to be previous 
to her marriage, she often reproved 
me for it with the gentlest expressions 
of kindness, even to the calling me her 
friend and her brother. Ner was she 
content with merely continuing so long 
towards me her imperial grace, but 
succeeded in gaining her husband's at- 
tachment for me, who loved her as 
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she deserved, so that I was considered 
with nearly equal partiality by Cesar 
himself, and this was very soon per- 
ceived at court, where nothing is more 
attentively watched than the inclina- 
tion of the prince’s favour, so that I 
was soon encompassed by the attentions 
and professions of every one, even the 
most distinguished, who fancied that 
my acquaintance would add to their 
consideration. I cannot tell exactly 
why, but that which should have been 
an occasion for joy and satisfaction 
began to give me so much disgust that 
I would willingly have exchanged all 
the brilliant society of Vienna for a 
solitude like this to which it has 
pleased the Almighty at last to call 
me. My thoughts being against any 
desire of greater fortune than that I 
was born to, would not allow me to 
enjoy any of those delights that nou- 
rish ambition; and if I had any pre- 
dominant pleasure, it was sometimes 
to gaze fixedly on the face of the em- 
press, and contemplate as much as I 
could without being noticed in the 
majesty of that royal countenance 
every perfection and every grace. I 
ought also to confess that I succeeded 
in refraining from every appearance of 
sadness except in my eyes, and these 
were wont to repose in such perfect 
peace on that sweet object of which 
they became every moment more 
greedy, that every thing else to them 
became despicable, and to me the sad 
occasion of disgust. Oh! how many 
times have I wished to lose every other 
sentiment anxious only to exist on this 
precious faculty of sight! Hence 
food, sleep, society, and amusement 
became so disgusting that I lost all 
colour,, and finally became so weary 
and languid that I soon fell sick. A 
slow fever took possession of me, and 
gradually reduced me to such a state 
that I began to doubt of my life. I 
need not tell you of all the care I ex- 
perienced, and the efforts made in the 
palace for my recovery ; you may be- 
lieve that all which human industry 
and the compassion of a princess and 
a mother could accomplish was ef- 
fected; her inquiries never ceased. 
She sent me all that could be of use 
or comfort to a sick person, consoled 
me with the kindest messages, but all 
in vain; my complaint increased, and 
my remaining strength melted away 
under its influence ; from having been 
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only dangerous it became mortal, and I 
was reduced to the brink of the grave; 
my life, now no longer counted by 
days but by hours, rapidly approached 
its close, but my intellect was still 
clear and I spoke as distinctly as if I 
had been in the rudest health. I can 
truly declare that the idea of death 
did not displease me, but I was 
wretched at the thought of quitting 
this world without once more behold- 
ing the face of the empress. I re- 
mained in this state with my eyes fixed 
on her portrait, which with that of the 
emperor, and other members of the 
royal family, ornamented my _bed- 
chamber, and was hanging exactly op- 
posite to where I lay, when I heard a 
whispering in the adjoining room, and 
the door being suddenly drawn aside, 
I saw the empress herself appear, and 
enter my room! It would be quite im- 
possible for me to express to you the 
agitation of my mind at this unex- 
pected apparition, for though I proved 
it, I cannot myself comprehended it ; 
but I can say that I never was nearer 
death than at that moment, perhaps 
should have died if the voice of the 
empress had not recalled my fluttering 
soul to listen to her words. Placing 
herself at my bedside she said to me,— 
«* Count, will you then leave us? I 
am come to persuade you to stay, and 
bring you with mine own hand that 
health which so many doctors and all 
their remedies know not how to give 
you. Cheer up, therefore, rouse your- 
self, drink this which I offer you, and 
make no doubt of the consequences.” 
She at the same time held in her 
hand asmall vial, and without allowing 
me to thank her for such condescen- 
sion, poured a few drops into a golden 
cup, and presented them to me with 
her commands to drink. I do not know 
whether it were any particular virtue 
in the medicine itself, or in her who 
administered it, but I felt a sudden 
sensation of unusual vigour pervade 
my whole frame, and telling her of the 
strange alteration, I added that I owed 
my renewed existence to her sovereign 
benignity. She appeared greatly 
pleased at this intelligence, and after 
asking many questions about my ill- 
ness, and approaching nearer to my 
bed, said to me in so low a voice as 
not to be heard by the by-standers,— 
“Count, I know exactly the real 
nature of your disease and melancholy, 
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Drive them far from you, live cheer- 
fully and live for my love.” 

This said, she quitted the apartment 
and the cordial brought by her, which 
was a precious elixir, introduced joy 
to my heart, while the sight of my 
mistress, like the visit of an angel, not 
only left me free from danger, but 
every symptom of fever also suddenly 
disappeared. When convalescent, I 
returned to my former duties as re- 
tired and solitary as a court life would 
permit ; but still feeling a hidden sor- 
row in my mind that generated many 
painful thoughts, without my being 
able to divine the cause, for notwith- 
standing my excessive affection for 
the empress, I never even in thought, 
overstepped the bounds of propriety, 
nor did my passion inspire me with a 
single wish unworthy of my principles 
or injurious to my repose, on the con- 
trary, I felt so satisfied at seeing her 
placed on what is considered the pin- 
nacle of human grandeur and felicity, 
that I could never have derived such 
pure contentment from any other 
source of consolation. Nevertheless, 
this fatal inquietude had penetrated so 
deeply into my heart, that without any 
outward cause for unhappiness, I was 
the most wretched being in existence. 
Alas! alas! with what a loud and 
terrible voice subsequent events have 

roved the fatal truth of my forebod- 
ings and unveiled their painful cause 
which then I could not comprehend. 
Continuing in this unhappy condition, 
and the empress perceiving the depres- 
sion of my mind, as a person anxious 
about my health, she called me one 
morning to attend her in the garden, 
and after some preliminary discourse 
upon the state of profound melancholy 
to which I had abandoned myself, thus 
proceeded,— 

** You must not, O Count of Arco, 
consume your days in useless sorrow, 
nor can I allow your passion thus gra- 
dually to put an end to your being. I 
remember well what I promised you, 
nor do I repent of having so acted, 
and because I see that the certainty 
you have of my affection is not by any 
means sufficient to content you, I will 
look for some other source of conso- 
lation. Iam not now going to im- 
press on you that the necessary and 
the impossible are two great medicines 
for curing the disorders of an un- 
healthy mind, nor will I explain my- 
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self more clearly upon these points, 
being certain that your own prudence 
must have not only suggested, but con- 
tinually kept them before your eyes. 
What think you, O Count! and what 
have you resolved to do? To live, or 
to die unhappy? Heaven forbid that I 
should ever behold it! I wish, you 
being so dear to me as you are, that 
far other fruits should spring from my 
partiality, and I should be too unjust 
if I were to allow your superior affec- 
tion and fidelity to me to be produc- 
tive of more pernicious effects than 
my misfortune has occasioned to others. 
You are the sole support of your 
house, and you are come to an age 
that makes it incumbent on you to 
think of establishing the permanency 
of your name by marriage; this will 
be an effectual means of dissipating 
your present depression: of the many 
ladies that are in our court and in Per- 
mania search for her that most pleases 
you ; only choose the person that you 
think will suit you, and the care of en- 
dowing her with all other worldly ad- 
vantages must be left to one who can 
and anxiously wishes to console you 
and make you happy.” 

The empress ceased, and after a 
short pause of astonishment, with my 
eyes fixed on the ground, I finally 
raised them towards her, and with a 
long drawn sigh, thus replied, 

“If I had the power of being cheer- 
ful equal to that of clearly distinguish- 
ing the point towards which my 
thoughts ought properly to turn them- 
selves, your majesty may believe that 
I should be as happy as | am moderate, 
nor would you have to lament that 
your beneficence, scattered on a fruit- 
less soil hath made no return; but 
although chance hath directed that 
none of it should fall on perfectly 
happy ground, yet I have the means 
of happiness on every side because 
your kindness is so profusely showered 
upon me; therefore my hard fate 
hath decreed that the failure should be 
in the subject, which hath proved him- 
self incapable of receiving that bounty 
which to any other would be the high- 
est felicity. I cannot struggle with 
my fate, nor am I able to tell your 
majesty what it is that so oppresses 
me, but this I can tell you, that I am 
the most wretched of men! Yet while 
I complain of the terrible weight of 
my affliction, I must add that the re. 
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medy is even worse than the disease, 
and by such means you never can suc- 
ceed as you wish in satisfying my 
mind; nay, I implore your gracious 
compassion also on this point, and be- 
seech you to grant me the power of 
refusing.” 

** What then!” said the empress in 
some agitation, “ shall I not have the 
satisfaction of seeing you content?” 

“* Yes, my gracious lady,” I quickly 
replied, “when God Almighty will 
deign to grant my prayers.” 

“ What are they then ?” returned 
she. 

** They are to reconduct me to that 
death from which your majesty so re- 
cently snatched me!” 

And in so saying all my self con- 
trol being insufficient to restrain the 
force of passion within respectful 
bounds I burst into an immoderate 
flood of tears. 

** Oh Sigismund,” cried the empress, 
“what do I hear? Is this our com- 
pact! by which you bound yourself 
not to part from me, and now are you 
about to abandon me? Have I not 
truly kept the word I gave you? Ah! 
ungrateful Sigismund, you acknow- 
ledge too languidly the gift I bestowed 
and with which you ought to have 
been more content! If your love at all 
resembled mine, this single expression 
would it not be sufficient to drive away 
i. from your heart! Consider 

y rank; velle ct upon my words: 
on then be unhappy if you can! 
Hitherto I have had such implicit con- 
fidence in you that I promised myself 
the most profound obedience ; your 
life is as dear to me as my own, your 
affliction disturbs my peace of mind, 
because I fondly hope to see you alive 
and happy if you love to please me.” 

So saying, she offered me her hand, 
which I kissed with the greatest re- 
verence, and without waiting for fur- 
ther reply, she returned to her cham- 
ber. From that moment, if I did not 
succeed in eradicating completely the 
sorrows of my heart, I at least endea- 
voured by every means in my power 
to dissemble them ; and in strictly ex- 
amining my own conduct, I verily 
found sufficient cause to condemn my- 
self for indiscretion and ingratitude. 
I therefore resolved to alter entirel 
my mode of life, and resumed with 
great ardour my hunting and military 
exercises, while I exerted myself to 


appear gay and happy in society on 
purpose to please the empress, so that 
being thus to a certain degree ab- 
stracted from my usual melancholy I 
enjoyed a somewhat tranquillity of 
life. Alas, the inconstancy of human 
happiness! while things had thus set- 
tled for me into a fallacious calm, the 
empress was seized all at once with an 
unknown illness, inthe beginning slight, 
but woe is me! too fatal in its pro- 
gress! The fever, light and short, gave 
no alarm to the doctors, but the face 
of the patient so thin and pallid, the 
languid eye, the weakened frame, and 
more than all my own heart, the fore- 
teller of what happened, filled me with 
incredible terror. Many months 
passed, and the remedies had no bene- 
ficial effect, on the contrary, the dis- 
order became every day more and 
more obstinate, and the physicians at 
last determined, with the emperor’s 
permission, to call in from our own 
country, the Doctor John Forti, a 
physician even in Permania of the 
highest celebrity, from whose know- 
ledge and great experience much was 
expected; nobody could be looked for 
with greater anxiety, but by none 
more than me. How many times 
overcome by impatience, have I gone 
for miles on the road to Italy, for the 
purpose of meeting him! At length 
he came, and received as an oracle, 
his voice was either to confirm the 
hopes or blast the anxious expecta- 
tions of public sensibility. Having 
seen the empress, and diligently ex- 
amined into the circumstances of 
the disease, he not only gave an 
unfavourable opinion but limited the 
patient’s existence to but a few 
days. Who would be able to tell you, 
madam, the universal horror that this 
fatal intelligence poured into every 
heart, and how can I attempt to paint 
the desolation of my soul! but allow 
me to pass quickly over this part of my 
relation ; it is sufficient to say that the 
terrible prediction was terribly fulfilled, 
for only three days afterwards the 
empress became so much worse as to 
be reduced to extremity. Who can 
now attempt to depict the kindness of 
that lofty soul even on the brink of 
eternity in recollecting my faithful ser- 
vices, and thinking at that awful mo- 
ment of remunerating them? Durin 

the whole course of her illness, I had 
occasion frequently to see her as being 
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the most confidential of all her ser- 
vants, and she sometimes regarding 
me with a languid expression, uttered 
some wandering sentences, indicative 
of what my own heart had already too 
clearly told. At the fatal moment of 
her death, she sent for me, and in pre- 
sence of the emperor, who never 
quitted her bedside, to which I ap- 
proached by her command, with a 
cheerful aspect she said,— 

«* My dear count, I wish to see you 
for the last time before I go to that 
place where the divine justice may 
please to call me.” 

At these words, and the piteous 
sight of that mortal paleness, | burst 
into a flood of tears. 

“ And does it displease you,” she 
added, “that I should go to reign 
with the blessed in Paradise? I will 
there give you that reward of your 
faithful service which my brief sojourn 
on earth has prevented my gratitude 
from offering, but not that of my lord 
and husband. I have already recom- 
mended to him all my servants, amongst 
whom he knows well that from original 
situation, and faithful, prompt, and 
long-continued obedience, you occupy 
the first place.” Then turning to him, 
she continued, “I beseech you, my 
beloved lord, to alleviate something of 
the pain I feel in dying without having 
left you any children, by deigning to 
receive from my hand him whom I 
now present to you instead of a son.” 

She added many other things which 
I could not take notice of, overwhelmed 
as I was with the bitterness of sorrow, 
under which I at last so completely sunk 
that I was carried half dead from the 
chamber, and put into my own bed, 
under the influence of a sudden and 
burning fever. There I remained, 
without sleep or rest of any sort, du- 
ring the two days that the empress 
still survived, but when the agonizing 
intelligence of her death at last came, 
I resolved, weak as I was, to go and 
look. once more upon that adored 
countenance, and rising from my bed, 
dragged myself along, until I reached 
the place where the body was exposed 
to the tears and lamentations of the 
public. Why should I represent to 
you the wretched state of my mind, 
and the painful flutter of my heart? 
as I approached the fatal spot every 
step was new agony, every pacea thou- 


sand daggers through me, but when 





the sepulchral light of the torches 
that encompassed the bier flared dis- 
mally on my sight, then indeed I felt 
a mortal faintness possess my heart, 
and turn every thing to confusion! By 
a violent effort over myself, however, 
and asit were, compelling the feet that 
held me, or rather dragged me back- 
wards, I forced myself forward until 
I reached within sight of that body, 
which even in death still breathed of 
majesty, even inspired more re- 
verence than terror. I approached 
it, you may guess with what a heart, 
and being stupid, and almost insensible 
with grief, 1 neither moved nor wept, 
but stared in fixed astonishment at the 
dead countenance! Being _ finally 
roused, and returned a little to myself, 
I was many times going to unsheathe 
my sword, and mad with grief, plunge 
it through my heart, and die at 
her feet; but I was stopped by an 
internal voice that seemed to say :— 

* Behold, Sigismund, where love 
and greatness terminate! Retire, if 
you would weep ; retire to that haven 
where your so much loved princess 
lives secure from every storm.”’ 

* Accept, then,” said I, “ thou 
blessed spirit, the last sacrifice that I 
make of myself as thou didst the first ! 
and you, beloved ashes, repose in peace ! 
We shall meet again in Paradise.” 

Believe me, lady, I felt more pain at 
leaving that inanimate body than the 
world! Then came across my mind 
the horrid thought that I was to see 
her no more, and I know not how I 
returned to my apartment, from which 
I never again issued until the funeral 
and public mourning were entirely 
over ; nay, I did noteven leave my bed, 
where severe illness long detained me. 
As soon as I was able, I went directly 
to the emperor, who received me with 
graciousness, and while he perhaps 
was expecting me to consider how I 
could best enjoy the fruits of the de- 
ceased empress’s recommendation, I 
began representing to his majesty that 
the death of my august mistress had 
more than any other thing impressed 
me with the vanity of human wishes, 
and awakened in my heart an ardent 
desire of devoting myself to heaven. 
I dwelt in various conversations on the 
vicissitudes of the world, and as I 
thought that the emperor would not 
be willing to refuse my request, I 
finally requested my dismission, and 
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that he would allow me to retire into 
this hermitage, and pass the remain- 
der of my days in penitential seclusion. 
Whether the emperor believed this to 
be only a resolution suggested by the 
mortification of seeing myself fallen 
from that high rank to which the fa- 
vour of the empress might have ex- 
alted me, or that he judged it prudent 
to allow full time for this determina- 
tion to.ripen, after having approved 
of the pious feeling that moved me, 
he added, that he would give his con- 
sent after the termination of a year, 
which he gave me to reflect upon it, if 
I then should hold to the same resolu- 
tion; and that in the interval, he 
would like me to travel wherever I 
most wished, and then it would be 
time enough to think about my future 
prospects. As it was necessary to 
obey his sovereign commands, I re- 
solved to see my estates, and then 
come to Italy, more especially to 
Rome, where I was carried by the de- 
sire of visiting the sacred places and 
the grand treasury of the church. Be- 
sides the means so liberally afforded 
me by the emperor for my travels, I 
collected a considerable quantity on 
my own lands and the family jewels, 
all of which I sold at Venice, except 
those which the empress had given 
me, which were of infinite value, and 
on my journey to Rome, I visited the 
shrine of Loretto. There I offered 
them to adorn the sacred image of our 
lady, to whom alone I would sacrifice 
that precious inheritance, and esteem- 
ing all else as unworthy of her. The 
remainder of my money I spent at 
Rome, in alms, in offerings, and other 
pious works, about which I was con- 
tinually occupied, for the repose of 
that soul so much adored by me ; but 
more to render her this proof of my 
love and gratitude, than from any be- 
lief that she had need of it, for I felt 
sure of her salvation. I say nothing 
to you of my thoughts, because each 
of you may easily imagine them from 
what I have said, and appreciate them 
by the result. I will nrerely say that 
I received no comfort from any of the 
curious and magnificent objects which 
l saw; yet neither was I annoyed by 
them as those immersed in such pro- 
found grief are wont to be, for mine 
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was of such a nature, that, depriving 
me, as it were, of every human quality, 
it had rendered me stupid and insen- 
sible to every thing. The end of my 
prescribed year approaching, I re- 
turned to Permania, and repaired after- 
wards to court, so completely altered 
in manner, that I no longer appeared 
like the Count of Arco, nor as if I 
ever had been him. The emperor un- 
derstood more from my appearance 
than my tongue the constancy of my 
resolution ; and being no longer dis- 
posed to combat my wishes, at once 
allowed me to satisfy the desire that 
called me to this solitude, and dis- 
missed me with paternal solicitude, 
and every token of respect. Having 
taken my last leave of the court it re- 
mained for me to do the same to the 
honoured dust of my beloved mistress, 
of which I wished to take my everlast- 
ing farewell. Having arrived at the 
sepulchre which with her ashes en- 
tombed the heart that in all my wan- 
derings had never moved from thence, 
colder than the stone that covered 
them: for hours I remained in fixed 
gaze upon the tomb. I at last gave 
full course to my tears, as if my eyes 
were two fountains giving out their 
waters in continued stream. Often 
did I epvy the fate of those statues, 
placed around the honoured tomb, 
never to be removed. It seemed to 
me that that spot alone pleased me 
more than all the rest of the earth, 
and I on gazing upon it, was filled 
with such strange sensations as are 
impossible for me to express, although 
the mere recollection makes me feel 
them once again. At length, I tore 
myself away, heaven knows how, and 
leaving behind me every worldly 
thought, I completed in this hermit- 
age the last sacrifice of myself to the 
painful memory of my misfortunes. 





The unhappy young man could not 
utter the concluding words without 
tears, and confused at having given 
way to his yet unconquered passion, 
with a profound reverence, abruptly 
departed, leaving in the generous 
minds that had heard the pitiful tale, 
a tender compassion for his fate, and 
astonishment at the constancy of his 
posthumous love. 
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THE CLASSICAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION.* 


Tue subject to which we propose 
calling the attention of our readers, 
is one, whose importance, daily more 
and more presses itself on all thinking 
minds. A strong feeling has been 
diffused against the study of the clas- 
sics to the degree heretofore adopt- 
ed; and, indeed, we think there 
would be no exaggeration in saying 
that the tendency of the public mind 
is decidedly in favour rather of sci- 
entific, or that kind of knowledge 
usually denominated useful, as the 
subjects on which to exercise the 
youthful mind. The opponents of 
the old system of instruction have 
been unwearied in their arguments 
and objections, while the advocates, 
as usually happens the defensive 
party, have, for the most part, re- 
mained silent and apathetic spectators 
of the movement without argument or 
counter objection. We are persuaded, 
that one half its supporters are so, 
because there are prizes and rewards 
of considerable value offered by our 
universities to encourage classical 
learning, and because distinction in 
the University seems a good passport 
to professional success. This may, 
indeed, be a fair motive for teaching 
boys these things, so long as the pre- 
sent system continues; but it is evi- 
dently no reason for supporting the 
system itself. The real position, it is 
plain, is whether the rewards, ho- 
nours, and emoluments which univer- 
sities have to bestow, and of 
which it is evident they are only trus- 
tees for the national good, should 
now be transferred from the pursuit 
of these studies to that of others 
more in consonance with the spirit of 
the age. Now, in spite of the often 
repeated declamations of our modern 
philosophy, we confess ourselves old- 
fashioned enough not to feel any great 
confidence in this same spirit of the 
age, and disposed to believe, that 
though our fathers had neither rail- 


roads nor steam-engines, yet were 
they, after all, wiser in some things 
than the men of this generation. This 
being our belief, we have thought 
that our readers would not be alto- 
gether displeased to find us occupying 
a few pages in a brief statement of 
the reasons which operate to create 
and confirm it in our minds: and the 
appearance of the profound philolo- 
gical work whose title we have affixed 
to our paper, seems to present as good 
an opportunity of doing so, as any 
that is likely to occur. 

The objections to the old, and we 
are happy to add, still general me- 
thod of instructing boys, namely, by 
teaching them the ancient languages 
and authors, may not unfairly be 
compressed into somewhat the fol- 
lowing summary. That it is a most 
preposterous thing to expend so many 
years, indeed the best years of life, in 
reading the opinions and learning the 
words and phrases, and imbuing the 
mind with the tone of sentiment and 
thinking of writers, who lived centu- 
ries ago; that the knowledge of that 
period was wretched, mere guess- 
work, and of the most absurd kind; 
that the belief and notions of the 
very wisest and best among the an- 
cient thinkers were degraded by 
the most grovelling folly and super- 
stition; that much better works ex- 
ist in the modern languages, and that 
by requiring the student’s attention 
for the old world, you insure, as far 
as in you lies, his total ignorance of 
these the more valuable products of 
the new; that the politics, religion, 
laws, manners, and condition of na- 
tions, which have now wholly perish- 
ed, cannot be of the same importance 
as those of our own and neighbour- 
ing countries, since the one has a 
direct, and the other only an analogi- 
cal application to our own times, and 
that even granting them worthy of 
the careful examination and study of 
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a few: interesting in the highest de- 
gree, as objects of learned curiosity 
and leisure: still, surely nothing can 
be more unadvisable than that the 
mass of educated persons should ex- 
end invaluable time in acquiring 
information and pursuing studies of 
this nature? What advantage, a 
hundred times have we heard it said— 
what advantage to the barrister, or 
attorney, or physician, merchant, or 
country gentleman ?—what advantage 
to the men of any profession or call- 
ing (unless, perhaps, the clerical,) 
are Homer, or Horace, or Virgil, or 
the various other Greek and Latin 
books, so diligently conned over and 
learned almost by rote from ten to 
twenty? What now the fruit re- 
turned, after all this toil, and so much 
careful nurture and instruction ? 


“ To know 
That which before us lies in daily life, 
Is the prime wisdom.” 


And assuredly, if this be true, and 
that it is none can doubt, much better 
were it to exercise the memory and 
the understanding on something lead- 
ing to the peculiar profession of each— 
to the occupation in which manhood 
sees him live, and move, and have his 
being. Knowledge of this kind has 
an evident and definite value. It 
comes directly home, and is of im- 
mediate application to men’s business 
and bosoms. But classical studies 
lead afar from these profitable lessons, 
and after exacting the utmost zeal 
and assiduity, return only facts and 
literature, in after life scarcely ever 
called for, and certainly at no time 
indispensable. 

Somehow thus would our modern 
philosophers, disciples of the world- 
regenerating society for the diffusion 
of the refuse of science, and the worst 
whiggery under the name of useful 
knowledge: somehow thus would they 
argue; of course at greater length, 
with copious illustrations, and by no 
means a few sarcasms at pedagogues 
and pedants, intermingled with gra- 
ciously self-approving smiles on their 
own superior wisdom—and somehow, 
thus we fear would the present me- 
chanical, mechanism-ruled, and me- 
chanism-worshipping age be prepared 
to echo. Indeed, it must be admitted 
that there is in the argument a most 


specious show of reality: an appear- 
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ance of that downright common sense, 
which is not seldom more valuable for 
all practical purposes of life, than the 
highest order of wisdom. We -will 
also admit, that there is a possibility 
of being classical ovonahil in the 
education of the mass of boys: nay, 
that there are too many instances 
where this does occur, and but too 
many schools that send forth their 
students so exclusively trained in the 
discipline of writing bad Latin verses, 
that little else has found access into 
their empty heads. We are not advo- 
cates for any exclusive system; but 
we deny that occasional instances of 
perverted judgment in the administra- 
tion of the system, are good reasons 
against the same system free from 
those perversions. Premising so much 
in justice to ourselves, and entering 
this protest once for all against the 
very vicious sophism that for this abuse 
would discourage the use, we pass on 
to consider the system itself, and the 
objections to it, even under its best 
and most perfect form of develop- 
ment. 

It was long since perceived, and 
early as the time of Plato recognised, 
that there is a very wide difference 
between the training of the man in his 
character of human being, and the 
training of him in that of a member of 
some profession or occupation: that 
for the former purpose you should 
bring out and exercise his whole na- 
ture with all its astonishing complex- 
ity and variety of powers, faculties, 
and emotions; while for the latter, 
there was needed only the guidance 
and corroboration of some particular 
ones. You could not do the first 
without making him, as it were, more 
man; nor the latter without in some 
degree making him less so. Indeed, it 
were most questionable whether the 
very best way of rendering him a per- 
fect agent in his particular calling, 
would not be to reduce him to some- 
thing not unlike an automaton, but 
certainly very unlike the perfection of 
a human being. Now it is precisely 
this difference and this truth, which 
has been forgotten by our antagonists 
upon the present question. There 
runs through the entire of their rea- 
soning, sometimes it may be concealed, 
but not the less always present, that 
most fallacious and false of all notions 
—the notion, namely, that man is 
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placed in this world for the sole end 
and purpose of dealing, taking heed, 
and concerning himself and his facul- 
ties about what relates to his mere 
existence. Whatever precise amount 
of knowledge or skill can procure 
enough of the physical comforts and 
necessities of life to satisfy the de- 
mands of his peculiar station is to be 
sought diligently and with any labour: 
but any thing further, or higher, or 
better, is an absolute waste and mis- 
employment of time. In other words, 
the products of our educational system 
are to be lawyers, physicians, mer- 
chants, or farmers, and not men; and 
to bring forth these products in the 
highest perfection, the great aim of 
our modern philosophy. .Evidently, 
on this theory, the imagination and 
fancy, the faculties which give us to 
abstract, generalize, and arrive at laws 
and principles ; those that, not content 
to dwell in the present, wander forth 
through the future or the past, and so 
raise us out of, and above ourselves 
—are all set aside as unworthy 
regard or cultivation. They exist, it 
is true, in the composition of each 
individual mind, but that does not 
prevent their being superfluities. The 
anatomy of modern metaphysics cannot 
see to what useful end they are there, 
and consequently, our educating ma- 
chine-maker rejects all estimate of 
them in arriving at his conclusions 
upon the proper mode of training up 
a human being. It has not entered 
into the comprehension or reflection 
of this self-sufficing reasoner, that no- 
thing in nature is given in vain, or to 
be neglected: that if such faculties as 
these of which we have spoken—facul- 
ties whereby we take cognizance of the 
unseen and the intangible, and learn 
in the deep words of the philosophic 
poet, “to feel that we are greater 
than we know,’—do indeed dwell 
within the humblest spirit : the educa- 
tion which fixes its basis upon a sup- 

ition, that they are to be over- 
Jooked or unused, or in any wise 
deemed inferior in dignity or import- 
ance to the other elements composing 
our nature, must be deficient and in- 
complete. It is evidently, confessedly 
inadequate to develope man’s powers, 
capacities, or susceptibilities to their 
full extent. Its disciple is but half a 
man. All that he has in common 
with the inferior orders of creation, 
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doubtless may, under such a system, 
be sharpened to the extremest per- 
fection. Memory, perception, the 
powers of observing and inferring, all 
that have their haunt and region 
within this visible diurnal sphere, ar- 
rive at an improvement wonderful, 
and in finite existences scarcely to be 
expected. But again we repeat the 
difference, which would hereby be in- 
terposed between humanity and the 
other creatures moving upon this 
earth—a difference in degree, not in 
hind. Were this all, man were indeed 
“the beauty of the world, the para- 
gon of animals,” but not “in appre- 
hension like a God.” 


“ 


What is a man 

If his chief good and market of his time 

Be but to sleep and feed? A beast! 
no more ; 

Sure He, that made us with such large 
discourse 

Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and godlike reason 

To fust in us unused.” 


Were it not well that our modern 
oracles of wisdom should sometimes 
ponder over the singular fact — on 
their view of our nature, and the best 
method of its instruction, the inexplic- 
able fact—that when religion descended 
to hold converse with man, and be- 
stowed upon him, that greatest of all 
boons, her teaching, she addressed 
herself especially to the imagination 
and the feelings, the higher principles 
of our common humanity, and not 
merely to the understanding, which 
however they may mistake its pro- 
vince, is really the inferior agent, 
judging by, and according to the senses ; 
that in parable, and vision, and saying, 
discernible not by’ logical process, but 
by intuitive glance, (else not at all) 
she communicated those tidings, in 
comparison with whose importance all 
the knowledge and wisdom of the 
whole universe from its first hour are 
as dust in the balance? And when 
they have turned this in their minds, 
and reflected upon it for such periods 
as they are capable of reflecting upon 
any thing, were it not also well, that 
they should then begin to have at 
least a suspicion that they do not after 
all take the full gauge and measure of 
man’s nature, and that there is within 
him more than has been dreamt of in 
their philosophy ! 

Ay, deep within us, hidden though 
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it be from these penetrating inquirers, 
yet plainly felt and recognised by every 
young heart throbbing at the story of 
old devotedness and virtue, lives the 
perception and the love of the beau- 
tiful and the true. To bring this 
forth, to nurse it into strength, to 
confirm transient impulse into con- 
tinual habit, cannot be an unimportant 
part of education—say rather, must 
be all but the most’important. If 
the end of our being born was, that 
we might live, the end of our con- 
tinuing to exist is that we may live 
well ; live in the completion and per- 
fection of our being.* 

Now, for the advancement of these 
views, and in reference to the produc- 
tion of these results, we need not use 
further time in showing a professional 
education— that is, one exclusively 
employed in furnishing the individual 
with such knowledge, and exercising 
him in such habits, as bear direct 
reference to his calling in after life— 
is inoperative, or indeed rather de- 
cidedly injurious. This, we believe, few 
will deny; and we come therefore to 
consider that kind of education which, 
not looking peculiarly to the individual's 
intended occupation, gives a general 
system of instruction to all, by teach- 
ing them science, and what is termed 
useful knowledge in preference to lan- 
guages. Now, we say that this is 
equally useless, and almost as detri- 
mental as the other, for the purposes 
that we have shown should be the 
first objects. All a boy can learn of 
science, is the mechanism and the re- 
sult, the facts and the phenomena. 
These his memory, at that age more 
ready to receive and tenacious to 
retain than at any future period, 
enabie him to acquire and duly register 
in place and order. But mathematics 
and mathesis, the scientific craft 
and the scientific spirit are widely 
different in their nature, and not less 
so in their true value. Not that in 
science itself there is any thing adverse 
to the mental cultivation, for which 
we contend; all we say is, that, as 
generally learned by boys, it is so—by 
boys crammed with appearances and 
mechanical processes and results, vain 
of the miserable stock of shallow know- 
ledge so acquired, and learning with- 
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out the slightest perception of the 
divine perfection and beauty of the 
very truths, with which their memory 
is supplied. 

There occurs in one of Charles 
Lamb’s letters, a passage in his own 
peculiar style (“ imitating none, inimi- 
table by any ”) where, with his accus- 
tomed union of deep thought and 

layfulness, he laments the transition 
in the modern system of infant edu- 
cation from fairy tales to useful 
books, that is worthy of attention 
in relation to our present subject. 
Speaking of the modern books for 
children, he says, “ Knowledges in- 
significant and vapid as these books 
convey, it seems, must come to a 
child in the shape of knowledge, and 
his empty noddle must be turned with 
conceit of his own powers, when he has 
learned that a horse is an animal, and 
that Billy is better than a horse, and 
such like; instead of that beautiful 
interest in wild tales, which made the 
child a man, when all the while he sus- 
pected himself to be no bigger than a 
child.” 

All the books of the useful- 
knowledge philosophers, all the Edge- 
worths and Barbaulds that ever 
prescribed the most approved method 
of making machines and not men, 
cannot show through the entire of 
their voluminous pages a single sen- 
tence instinct with the wisdom of the 
few words, we have just quoted. 

Again we repeat, we do not advo- 
cate an exclusive cultivation of an 
peculiar mental faculties, but a cul- 
tivation of all, and that with scientific 
knowledze itself we have no quarrel, 
when it is regarded in its due place, 
as one of the departments of educa- 
tion, not as the sole: as co-equal in 
importance with other studies, not as 
superior. To investigate God's works, 
search into that order and season 
‘“‘wherein he has made every thing 
beautiful,” and follow his governing 
providence on its path of mystery and 
glory, if such investigation and fol- 
lowing be in deep reverence, with 
profound humility, in the spirit of 
worship not of question, is, indeed, 
almost the noblest of the objects man’s 
intellect proposes'to itself. But doe 
this bear any resemblance to the 
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learning or the teaching of the use- 
ful-knowledge system? Are not their 
characteristics directly the reverse ?— 
self-reliance and self-exaltation, scep- 
tieal cavil, all things brought to the 
foot-rule capacity of each puny philo- 
sopher, 


‘as if twas meant 
That we should pry far off; yet be 
unraised. 
That we should pore, and dwindle as 
we pore: 
Break down all grandeur, still unsatis- 


With the perverse attempt, while little- 


ness 
May yet become more little: waging 
thus 
An impious warfare with the very life 


Of our own souls,” 


Take any one of the juvenile pro- 
digies, ground to the sharpest acute- 
ness on the keen whetstone of this 
system, and we . that you will find 
in him a remarkable captiousness, an 
unpleasant tone of self-conceitedness, 
a pert air of semi-materialism ;- his 
very admiration of science—in reality 
but @ satisfaction at attaining so 
much useful for his worldly advance- 
ment, or a perception that similar 
studies having been so for others— 
throws a reflex light back on him; 
and not the pure love of truth for its 
own sake, or any sense of the “ charm 
severe of lines and numbers,” or the 
excellence of that wondrous creation 
on every side around him. The 
truth is, that it is quite possible to be 
within the temple, and yet remain a 
money-changer still; to measure the 
heavens themselves, and dive into the 
recesses of nature, and return thence 
the same miserable worshipper of 
earth’s gauds and vanities, that we 
had been. Neither knowledge nor 
science are wisdom. Both may, in- 
deed, be made paths to it: and both 
may equally serve to lead afar from 
it into very different regions. Learn- 
ed at the due season, and with a 
right disposition, it is theirs to purify, 
refine, and exalt the intellectual and 
moral being: teach man that lofty 
spirit, which making sense its slave, 
smiles down majestic disdain upon 
life’s fleeting pleasures, and affection- 
ately loves, faithfully follows after 
truth and goodness. But under the 
system we have deprecated, and re- 
ceived into the understanding in the 
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way and through the means and at 
the time we have opposed, they can 
only serve to render him vain and in 
himself assured, a creature more sub- 
tle, indeed, “than any beast of the 
field;” but deriving no wholesome 
nutriment from them, and for the 
most essential purposes “eating,” as it 
were, “dust all the days of his life.” 
And here it may not be irrelevant 
to remark, that the rigid proof and 
exact demonstration of modern mathe- 
matics, their singular power of com- 
pressing within their comprehensive 
and mysterious language, all that in 
science is known or even approximated 
to, have in no small degree contri- 
buted to generate in any system, of 
which they should form an exclusive or 
even the chief study, a tendency to con- 
tract the mind. Deducing his conclu- 
sions from acknowledged principles, 
and so never driven to look higher or 
further: constantly evolving from 
them new and unexpected trains of 
discovery, and thus led to conclude, 
that within them are inclosed all valu- 
able subjects of inquiry: and, spell- 
bound as it were, by the fascination 
of the marvellous subtlety, precision, 
and efficacy of the processes he uses, 
and the results he attains; the dis- 
ciple of modern science is gradually 
led to underrate the other departments 
of knowledge, to doubt their value, 
distrust their certainty, and so finally 
lose that catholic taste and spirit, 
which it should be especially sought to 
foster. Hence, then, it seems desi- 
rable, even with a view to the attain- 
ment of a scientific education, that 
some other should precede, and that 
the mental faculties and powers, 
having been first expanded and liberal- 
ised by a course of thinking and read- 
ing of a different nature, should then 
receive the accuracy, the vigour, and 
the capacity of concentrated attention, 
which the scientific discipline is so 
well calculated to confer. What Lord 
Bacon has remarked of all knowledge, 
is especially true of physical, “ that 
taken without the right corrective it 
hath in it some nature of venom or 
malignity, and some effects of that 
venom, which is ventosity or swelling.” 
The same profound thinker has also 
told us, “ that charity is this correc- 
tive spice, the mixture whereof maketh 
knowledge so sovereign.” What he 
means by charity may be gathered 
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from a passage immediately following 
the one Just quoted, where illustrating 
the sentence of the apostle, “If I 
spake with the tongues of men and 
angels, and had not charity, it were but 
as a tinkling cymbal ;” he adds, “not 
but that it is an excellent thing to 
speak with the tongues of men and 
angels, but because, if it be severed 
JSrom charity and not A ori to the 
good of men and mankind, it hath 
rather a sounding and unworthy glory 
than a meriting and _ substantial 
virtue.” 

Thus then we see that even by 
this ardent admirer of scientic know- 
ledge, there was felt the necessity of 
producing in the recipient a sense of 
his social relation and position, a cul- 
tivation of that charity or sense of 
the universal brotherhood of man, 
which may keep him unelated by his 
acquisitions, and disposed to refer 
them all to the good of his fellow 
beings. How the education which 
makes language its centre and prin- 
cipal subject, tends to produce this, 
we shall hereafter consider, and for 
the present rather delay a little in 
examining, whether measured even by 
the standard of utility, and tried only 
by the test of advantage in the com- 
mon business of daily life, the useful 
knowledge system of storing the 
memory with the facts of science and 
natural history, has much to boast for 
itself; whether, after all, the business 
of human beings does not lie rather in 
the paths of the old and exploded 
studies. 

Action and conversation, our doings 
and our sayings, have a more intimate 
relation with, and derive more im- 
portant influences from, poetical, his- 
torical, or ethical studies, than scien- 
tific. We are always, and in every 
situation capable of receiving benefit 
from the one; seldom, and on acci- 
dental occasions, from the other. The 
maxims of observers of life and man- 
ners, the living lesson in the page of 
biographer or historian presenting to 
us some exemplar of heroism or good- 
ness, the events which illustrate, en- 
force, or test opinion, the glowing 
eloquence or imaginative verse, that 
charm us into tranced admiration of 
greatness and excellence—these are 
more valuable as instructors, as know- 
ledge even for purposes of utility, than 
the most accurate acquaintance with the 
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discoveries of physics, or the greatest 
skill in working the machinery of 
geometry or algebra. The former 
have direct reference to our moral 
nature, and the latter only a circuitous 
and indirect. All literature, except 
the most frivolous, and perhaps even 
that, brings itself into direct influence 
upon our notions, belief, and conse- 
quently active habits. Johnson has 
put this with his usual strong sense, 
discussing the topic of education in 
his life of Milton. “Prudence and 
justice are virtues of all times and of 
all places: we are perpetually moral- 
ists, but we are geometricians only by 
chance. Our intercourse with intel- 
lectual nature is necessary : our specu- 
lations upon matter are voluntary and 
at leisure. Physiological learning is 
of such rare emergence, that one may 
know another half his life without being 
able to estimate his skill in hydrostatics 
or astronomy : but his moral and pru- 
dential character immediately ap- 
pears.” 

In short, the education that we 
want, is not a professional, nor a scien- 
tific, nor an useful-knowledge one ; 
not a system or systems making men 
machines, or repertories of phenomena 
and discoveries, learned in the routine 
of particular callings and occupations, 
or even in the order and causes of 
times and seasons; but an education 
for the humanity of the man; an edu- 
cation that shall imbue the mind with 
noble and generous sentiments, admi- 
ration and faithful observance of ho- 
nour, independence, and justice : above 
all that shall fill it even to overflow 
with 


Love, and the thoughts that yearn for 
human kind.” 


So within each heart, however dif- 
fering be the circumstances and situa- 
tion of the individuals, thoughts and 
feelings shall be created and preserved, 
which life and the world may modify, 
colour, and transmute, but never 
wholly abolish or destroy ; thoughts 
and feelings, on which, as it were 
upon some common ground, the men 
of every profession and every avoca- 
tion may meet, communicate, and re- 
spond to each other. So also, des- 
pite that eternal wear of existence, 
the constant attrition which blunts by 
degrees the finer sensations, and wears 
out the fresh hues tinging our first 
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perceptions; new sources of generous 
aspiring and affection shall remain, 
and new and subtler links of inter- 
communion bind us to our fellow- 
beings. Enough is there to chill 
emotion, enough to dwarf all upward 
tendency, that necessarily meets us in 
the walk of daily life, without prema- 
turely commencing the process of 
blight and freezing. Enough to un- 
humanize us, without reducing it to a 
system commenced from the first mo- 
ment, and before the mental constitu- 
tion has received strength and vigour. 
Let us defer the evil hours as long as 
possible, and cling to the most fantas- 
tic vision wild imagination ever framed, 
if it be but gifted with the power to 
retain or recall for us once more the 
beauty and the freshness, the gush of 
happy feeling, the glory and the dream 
of boyhood. 

Bearing then these views in mind, 
what the true requirements, and what 
the ends of education, we arrive at the 
consideration of language, and espe- 
cially of the Greek and Latin tongues 
as the centre and principal subject of 
early instruction; and arrive at this 
consideration with so much of the 
proof of the superior excellence of 
such a system already anticipated, that 
it seems scarcely necessary to dwell 
for any length of time on arguments 
to support it. Indeed what could be 
more preposterous, than to set out an 
elaborate dissertation upholding that, 
which there are none to gainsay: ex- 
plaining or asserting the worth and 
value of language, when each to him- 
self supplies a better measure of it 
than could all the art of words or 
phrase. Every man feels, and no man 
needs to be taught, that to the power 
of communicating thought and senti- 
ment through this medium, he owes 
his very life and existence. Most de- 
pendent of all animals, physically least 
capable of providing for the demands 
and wants of his nature by his own 
individual strength, and yet subject to 
more necessities and cravings than any 
other being, man derives from lan- 
guage the means of combining with 
his fellows, and achieving for his kind 
the sovereignty of creation. By this 
common inheritance we are knit toge- 
ther ; nay, become human. Destitute of 
it, we had been reduced to the level of 
the brute. It is not merely an accom- 
plishment of countless value ; it is an 
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indispensable. That we could think 
without language is doubtful ; that we 
could not to any purpose is certain. 
All that mighty ascent of intellectual 
being, by which, upon the wings of 
imagination and science we soar to 
bring down truth and knowledge, had 
never been, were language unknown, 
or even if known, were it uncultivated. 
We are the possessors of not only the 
mental treasures acquired by ourselves, 
but of all the successive accumulations 
of ages, and this key gives us to un- 
lock the stores of the past and 
present? Or let us contemplate 
this marvel of our nature in another 
aspect ; diffuser of knowledge, of re- 
finement, of social union: is it not also 
diffuser and source of most of the 
happiness we enjoy? To _ possess 
means of spreading abroad our indi- 
vidual feelings; to communicate our 
gladness and sorrow; to confer and 
receive, and return again, and so 
by repeated reflections mirror back 
and reproduce the thousand artifices 
of expression, which affection and 
kindly feeling invent or find to 
disperse and renew themselves — 
in comparison with that which ena- 
bles us to enjoy all this happiness— 
the life of life—what discovery or 
knowledge deserving comparison? If, 
as is the case, by more diligent cul- 
ture, we arrive at greater skill and 
perfection in this wondrous machiner 

if severe and constant study of the 
structure and inter-dependence and 
framework of words and sentences 
enable us more successfully to under- 
stand and to reveal, to seek or to 
bestow joy and consolation, to touch 
the finest links of union between us 
and our brother man, to approach 
by less accessible and more certain 
avenues the corresponding emotions 
and associative trains we would desire 
to awaken; surely no time or labour, 
or exertion can be deemed too much, 
so that there existed even a hope of 
obtaining therefrom any advance to- 
wards such blessings ? 

Thus then is it, that over the whole 
world is extended language, as it were 
one fine webwork making intercommu- 
nion betwixt soul and soul; binding 
together all nations, and kindred, and 
people, equally required by the great- 
est and the meanest, the loftiest and 
the most iowly. Infinite the varieties 
of tongues, and not less infinite the 
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varieties of feeling, character, and cir- 
cumstance: yet amid them all, and 
through this endless diversity, one 
voice is heard animating the entire ; 
the voice of human nature herself, 
through the medium of this enjoy- 
ment and necessity common to the 
whole race, proclaiming everywhere, 
and despite of accidental distinctions, 
the one universal heart beating in 
every human bosom. Surely then, of 
aught that has its place, home, and 
habitation on this earth only, language 
in an especial manner is adapted to in- 
spire that charity Bacon demanded as 
the preparation for, and corrective of 
knowledge ; that sense of the bro- 
therhood in which the whole human 
family is united together, which can 
alone make information hciter than the 
tinkling cymtal: surely it, or nothing 
else, is that first chief central subject 
for educational instruction, which, ful- 
filling all requisites, is fitted to be 
made the intellectual aliment where- 
with to nurture the mentgl constitu- 
tion into strength and form. 
Undoubtedly it may, at first sight, 
seem that one half the word-weighing 
and philological research and gram- 
matical niceties which form so large a 
part of a schoolboy’s studies, bring 
with them none of these advantages. 
But let any man who thinks so, turn 
his attention to the profound work, 
whose title we have affixed to our paper. 
He will there learn that a deeper 
meaning is hidden in these things, 
even in the pettiest particle, than lies 
upon the surface. He will come to 
see how, in these very shadows is em- 
blematised, or we should rather say 
embodied, the very deepest realities of 
our being, and how according to the 
conceptions thus derived, our views 
upon the most important subjects 
may be regulated and formed. In 
contrast with this admirable work, he 
may study Horne Tooke’s Diversions of 
Purley, and learn how subtle and 
dangerous a fabric of doubt and er- 
ror can be reared upon the apparently 
unstable basis of etymology. The 
two works will show him—the one 
that for good, and the other that for 
evil—these very verbal niceties, which 
appear so trivial and only wasteful of 
time, may be made incalculably effec- 
tive. Into these profound subjects, or 
Mr. Donaldson’s work upon them, our 
limits do not allow us to enter, nor 
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in truth, if they did, could we hope 
that many Magazine readers would be 
prepared to follow us. Leaving 
speculations of this nature, therefore, 
out of view, we would, however, press 
that, which is quite sufficient to make 
out our case, and ask our antagonist 
to consider whether this very gramma- 
tical knowledge is not at least of some 
advantage, since the grammar of any 
one language must contribute to- 
wards teaching those principles and 
conditions and laws of speech, which 
are common to all language, and es- 
sential for the use of even our own 
mother tongue: and whether even were 
this learning of less value than it is, 
the very discipline required to attain it, 
is not inestimable. What training can 
be adopted more calculated to pro- 
duce habits of accuracy, acuteness, 
and precision in the mind, than 
these very minutie of syntax and 
grammar? Nothing is too small or 
too trifling for the scholar’s atten- 
tion: studying a dead language where 
the modes of thought and arrange- 
ment are different from those of his 
own, he cannot afford to neglect a 
single syllable. He is forced, whe- 
ther he will or not, nay, in spite of 
himself forced to be accurate. Now 
we know not that there could be 
named any greater blessing to man, 
than whatsoever teaches him to heed 
and recognise the importance of 
small matters. “He that despiseth 
little things shall perish by little and 
little,” is an aphorism true not only 
of those awfully momentous subjects, 
of which it is, perhaps, primarily to 
be understood, but also of every oc- 
cupation, engagement, pursuit, or 
study which man’s hand findeth to 
do. The very minuteness of these 
points of criticism and scholarship 
is after all not their least recom- 
mendation. 'To examine, weigh, and 
gain the habit of taking them al- 
ways into account will, as we have 
said, give precision and accuracy; and 
to this we should add, the increased 
activity of mind; its muscles, as it 
were, exercised into the highest de- 
gree of agility. Thus though the 
prize were nothing, yet is the chase 
invaluable. 

But besides all these motives for 
the study of language, there exists 
another in the very imperfections and 
deceitfulness inevitably attached to 
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words: the idola fori as they have 
been termed in the Baconian nomen- 
clature. Our agent is not seldom 
our master; and perhaps of all those 
false appearances which impose upon 
us and mislead, there are none less 
easy of detection or prevention, than 
those of language. Into the sources 
from which these arise, or the modes 
in which they operate, we do not now 
enter. They have been acknowledged 
by every thinker on the subject,* and 
without proving the assertion we 
shall take them for granted. “‘Credunt 
homines,” says Lord Bacon, “ rationem 
suam verbis imperare : sed fit etiam ut 
verba vim suam super intellectum re- 
torqueant et refiectant.” Nor does 
this deceitfulness lessen as we grow 
older, nor will mere experience di- 
minish its effect: ragher, as we ad- 
vance, and in the course of our travel 
onwards, meet them linked with new 
and unexpected associations, the dif- 
ficulty of analysis and detection be- 
comes greater. Each word gathers, 
as it were, around it innumerable 
accidental companions; and not a 
phrase that may not become the cen- 
tre of myriads of attendant concep- 
tions. Nay, in addition to that 
mysterious agency by which they may 
become bound to any once attached 
train of ideas, there is in them a re- 
productive power, and that which at 
first might seem simple and trans- 
parently clear, may multiply itself 
into a thousand new images and phan- 
tasies, or become confusedly involved 
in an endless complexity of emotions 
and thoughts. 

* Words,” the acute 


says same 
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essayist, to whom in our note we have 
already referred, “ words resemble a 
paper medium of circulation, which is 
In every respect more portable and 
convenient than gold, but derives all 
its value from its supposed converti- 
bility into the precious metals. Thus 
words enjoy innumerable advantages 
as a current medium of exchange, in 
the negociation of the understanding, 
(to use a phrase of Bacon's) with its 
stock of knowledge: but their entire 
value, as in the former case, depends 
upon the capacity they possess of being 
reduced at any moment to ideas. If 
(to continue the figure) we could 
guard against an over-issue of words, 
or the imposition of mere forgeries, 
in place of authentic tokens, we might 
make use of them to an unlimited ex- 
tent. But, unfortunately, language is 
liable to both these evils. Words 
may be forced into circulation beyond 
the stock of ideas in the mind to meet 
them ; and words may, by dishonest 
craft, be made to pass for the repre- 
sentatives of far other ideas than those 
they should legitimately indicate. We 
must not suppose that the process of 
association stops short just at that con- 
venient place where the feelings and 
judgments, proper to the idea, have 
been transferred to the name. From 
the name originally settled they pass 
by the operation of the same laws, in 
different degreeseand proportions, to 
names connected with the first by 
affinities of sound, general meaning, 
grammatical connexion, and a thou- 
sand other suggesting principles.” 
Language being, therefore, this po- 
tent, wonder-working but most decep- 


* “ Aristophanes, in one of his most brilliant dramas, has described the birds— 
the accustomed messengers between heaven and earth—as joining in a general 
revolt against their masters: and by cutting off all communication between Ju- 
piter and his subjects, reducing both gods and men to a dependence on them- 
selves. If I might be permitted to give the same sort of philosophic turn to this 
fable, as Lord Bacon has given to some of the earlier mythologic legends, I should 
pronounce it to contain an allegorical representation of the tyranny which words— 
those airy nuncios between the mind and truth—have long exercised over the 
understanding and its ideas. At first sight it might seem just as improbable that 
sounds, empty and unmeaning in themselves, should influence the reason, of which 
they are the creatures, as that the baseless towers of Nephilococcygia should hang 
suspended upon nothing in the sae Yet experience has proved that, in 
a medium so thin and unsubstantial as that of words, obstacles may exist, of 
strength enough to oppose the loftiest aspirings of genius after truth, and to pre- 
vent the communion of the human intellect with the realities of nature.” —An in 
on the impediments to knowledge created by Logomachy. By the Rev. Wm. Fitz- 
gerald. Dublin:—Curry & Co,—A work of singular thought, learning, and judg- 
ment, 
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tive agent, it becomes indispensable 
for our intellectual well-being, that 
all its extraordinary capability, nature, 
and peculiarities should be carefully 
examined and accurately known. Now 
this can be done only through the 
medium of some particular tongue; 
only by attentively observing the idi- 
oms, the grammatical rules and in- 
flections of some nation, the dependen- 
cies, structure, and connection of its 
words. The least effective for this 
purpose evidently is our own mother 
tongue ; for the process by which we 
have attained it, is any thing but 
favourable to analysis or reflection. 
We receive it at too early an age, and 
connected with too vivid and perma- 
nent associations, to allow us to make 
distinctions or refined speculations. 
The only way in which this inevitable 
idolatry (to use Bacon's phrase) can 
be shaken, is by the force of contrast : 
by seeing the same thing through the 
medium of another language. We 
bring ourselves out of the illusive 
atmosphere which our own tongue 
spreads around us, and see through 
one not perhaps so much less distort- 
ing, as distorting in a different direc- 
tion. Comparing both, we can allow 
for each; and discover how much of 
either is the result of the necesary 
principles and processes of our rea- 
soning capacities, and how much the 
casual addition of locality. Thus by de- 
grees we are enabled to ascend from the 
transient and the accidental to the per- 
manentand inevitable. This of course 
is an advantage common to all foreign 
languages, whether ancient or modern ; 
but there are several reasons why the 
former are preferable. In the first 
place there are idols of the age, as 
well as of the nation, and to. these all 
contemporary languages are liable. In 
the next it is desirable to provide a 
similar medium to effect this for every 
modern nation, and it is perfectly evi- 
dent that this forms the only one, on 
which all would agree. French, Ger- 
man, English, American—all are wil- 
ling to adopt ancient literature as the 
basis of instruction, and the means 
whereby each casting off local and 
a associations may rise to the 

igher region of intellectual being, 


fitted for the universal mind of man. 
Again, it is to be remembered, that 
Modern tongues are all, more or less, 
in a state of flux and alteration; the 


Ancient, fixed and unvarying. The 
former are, therefore, by no means 
adapted to supply certain or determi- 
nate ideas upon these subjects: they 
elude the analysist in his very grasp. 
The latter are spread before us in 
perfect preservation, and placed in the 
most favourable manner for our scru- 
tiny and examination. Finally, the 
Greek is the most perfect of tongues, 
and the Latin, with the sole exception 
of the English, the next so: and in 
proportion to the perfection to which 
they have been brought, and the de- 
gree of cultivation they have received 
from their great authors, is their 
adaptation to our purpose. That this 
is so we need not tell our classical 
readers: those who do not come un- 
der this denomination may judge for 
themselves, after reading Nelson Cole- 
ridge’s masterly summary of their 
peculiar characteristics. 

‘* Greek,—the shrine of the genius 
of the old world, as universal as our 
race, as individual as ourselves: of 
infinite flexibility, of indefatigable 
strength, with the complication and 
the distinctness of nature herself: to 
which nothing was vulgar, from which 
nothing was excluded; speaking to 
the ear like Italian, speaking to the 
mind like English: with words like 
pictures, with words like the gossamer 
film of the summer; at once the 
variety and the picturesqueness of 
Homer, the gloom and the intensity 
of Aschylus: not compressed to the 
closest by Thucydides, not fathomed 
to the bottom by Plato, not sounding 
with all its thunders, nor lit up with 
all its ardours even under the Prome- 
thean touch of Demosthenes. 

“ Latin—the language of empire 
and of war, of law and of the state: 
inferior to its half parent in the embo- 
diment of passion, and in the distin- 
guishing of thought ; but equal to it 
in sustaining the measured march of 
history, and superior to it in the 
indignant declamation of moral satire 
—stamped with the mark of an impe- 
rious and despotising republic: rigid 
in its constructions, parsimonious in 
its synonimes: reluctantly yielding 
beneath the flowery yoke of Horace, 
although opening glimpses of Greek- 
like splendour in the occasional inspi- 
rations of Lucretius: proved indeed 
to the uttermost by Cicero, and by 
him found wanting, yet majestic in 
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its bareness, impressive in its concise- 
ness, the true language of history, 
instinct with the spirit of nations, and 
not with the passions of individuals, 
breathing the maxims of the world 
and not the tenets of the schools: 
one and uniform in its air and spirit, 
whether touched by the stern and 
haughty Sallust, by the open and dis- 
cursive Livy, by the reserved and 
thoughtful Tacitus.” 

But in addition to this excellence— 
this surpassing excellence of the 
Greek and Latin tongues, thus ren- 
dering them the very best agents and 
medium through which the youthful 
understanding may acquire a know- 
ledge and sense of the power and 
mystery and marvellous efficacy of 
language ; may become disciplined into 
those uses, and guarded against those 
subtle tendencies of which we have 
already spoken; advantages of a dif- 
ferent kind, but equally great and 
desirable, result from their study. We 
have already had occasion to advert to 
the sense of intercommunion wrought 
by this common necessity, and privi- 
lege of our nature viewed as extending 
over the whole earth: how fitted its 
contemplation is to produce and un- 
fold a perception of the similarity and 
brotherly relation, and social connec- 
tion of human beings; and how im- 
portant and beneficial is the produc- 
tion of such a sense and perception. 
Now the ancient tongues are surely 
calculated to create and foster pre- 
cisely the same tone of feeling in rela- 
tion to time. If by language the 
most distant and remote regions are 
united and made one, so ulso by lan- 
guage are the most ancient and widely 
severed ages. Beneath the spell of 
this enchantress, the long roll of years 
seems annihilated, and we become, as 
it were, a portion of the generations 
past away. We are the comates and 
companions of great minds, in their 
noblest moods and attitudes, as em- 
bodied in their works, without the 

assions or frailties that mar the living 
lesson. To borrow the forceful ex- 
pression of Wordsw orth, —the boy’s 
“heart leaps up,” to find himself and 
his own nature responded to by the 
men of antiquity; the same fear and 
hope, aspiring and despondency glow- 
ing and darkening within their bosoms, 
as now within his own: and despite of 
and over the wide interval of two 
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thousand years, “ face answering face,” 
and man his brother. 

Nor should we forget, that, in the 
very antiquity of these authors and 
languages, there is an especial advan- 
tage. The fame, with which we are 
co-eval, cannot be considered as sure 
and certain. Contemporary popu- 
larity is no safe or decisive test of 
genuine merit ; nay, experience leads 
to the conclusion, that genius of the 
highest order is not seldom far in ad- 
vance of its era, and has itself to 
create the taste, which is required 
for its appreciation. Time, and time 
alone can stamp upon each work the 
impress of immortality. But here we 
have not only this impress testifying 
to their superlative excellence, but 
the equally decisive one of universal 
admiration. The illustrious of Greek 
and Roman literature have commanded 
the homage and admiration not only 
of every age, but also of every civil- 
ized people ; and had we limits to do 
SO, it would not be uninteresting to 
consider how much in this way they 
have contributed to the union of the 
world, by infusing a community of 
thought and feeling into every litera- 
ture. Men of all creeds, all varieties 
of national character, in every quarter 
of the globe, and under every kind of 
government, have alike confessed their 
power and beauty, and come with 
equal humility to worship and to 
learn. Ev erywhere and at every time 
the human heart has beat in response 
and unison with them, and in despite 
of the endless changes of circumstance 
and fashion, they have preserved their 
influence undiminished to this hour. 
The present is full of mutation and 
casualty ; the past unchangeable. Mo- 
dern literature local, national, and 
particular in its application: Ancient, 
universal, catholic, free, and open to 
mankind everywhere. It was, there- 
fore, not without reason that our 
fathers selected as the studies of our 
boyhood, the great writers of anti- 
quity, rather than those of modern 
times. They thought it well thus 
early to familiarize the mind with the 
abiding, and the glorious basis of 
united simplicity, truthfulness, and 
force, on which the abiding is raised. 
They imbued the taste ‘and under- 
standing therefore not with thoughts 
and conceptions, whose duration none 
can predict, and whose existence one 
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breath of popular disapprobation may 
destroy ; but with those which, age 
after age had approved, and nation 
after nation loved and learned: teach- 
ing their disciples from the earliest to 
raise themselves above the ever-shift- 
ing and unstable present, into a region 
peopled only with the changeless and 
eternal.* 

Difficult, no doubt, these studies 
are; difficult the acquisition of know- 
ledge to enable us to derive these be- 
nefits; and many and many the hour 
of self-denying industry that must be 
given, in order to obtain access to the 
treasure-stores of ancient literature. 
But where is the scholar that did not 
think himself amply recompensed for 
all his exertions and time, when he 
had gained access? and even were 
not this so, who, that knows human 
nature, would not recognise in this 
very difficulty and exertion our best 
friend? According to that noble pas- 
sage of Burke’s, which, had he written 
nothing else, would alone have sufficed 
to render his name immortal :— 

“ Difficulty is a severe instructor, 
set over us by the supreme ordinance 
of a parental guardian and legislator, 
who knows us better than we know 
ourselves, as he loves us better too. 


‘ Pater ipse colendi 
: cee le 4 
Haud facilem esse viam voluit. 


** He that wrestles with us strength- 
ens our nerves, and sharpens our skill. 
Our antagonist is our helper. This 
amicable conflict obliges us to an inti- 
mate acquaintance with our object, 
and compels us to consider it in all its 
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relations. It will not suffer us to be 
superficial.” 

But, say the objectors—and in the 
enthusiasm of our advocacy, we had 
well nigh forgotten objection and cavil 
—you have offered no defence for the 
follies and superstitions of antiquity ; 
you do not show any good that can 
possibly result from its preposterous 
creed, its absurd and absolutely immo- 
ral mythology.t Now in considering 
this, we must bear in recollection that 
there are two ways of viewing every 
thing ; that we may do so either in 
the spirit of scorn and question, or in 
the spirit of reverence and belief. No 
doubt in the former, and seen by the 
matter-of-fact glance of our useful- 
knowledge philosopher, these things 
do seem unmeaning and useless, or 
perhaps something worse. Butin the 
latter, and looked at with eyes that 
come to learn, and not to pry, and 
vex, and criticise, it does seem to us 
that there is a deeper significancy in 
them than their aspect might at first 
appear to present. 


* Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we 
stoop 
Than when we soar.” 


And thus is it that here also we 
must come in the docile spirit of a 
child, or there is for us no entrance 
into the deeper and hidden import of 
these things. But he that will so 
come, and attentively considering the 
mystery of the universe around him, 
and the still deeper mystery of his 
own being, ponder over the allegories 












* To estimate this subject, the consequences and effects of early acquaintance 
with the best models, in any fair approximation to the reality, it would be neces- 
sary to consider, in conjunction with the observations above made, two topics, 
from which, however, the limits we have on the present occasion prescribed to 
ourselves, unfortunately preclude us. These are, the very important metaphysical 
truth, that the taste is not wholly a natural instinct, but in a still greater degree 
the product and creation of early culture and habit; and the equally important 
one, that viewed either in its moral or intellectual relations the acquisition of good 
taste must be considered invaluable, and indeed almost an indispensable. It is a 
kind of handmaid, and subordinate to the moral sense; or, perhaps it were more 
just to say, the sister and the friend; their resemblance—such as the near tie 
would lead us to expect—qualem decet esse sororum. The “beauty is truth, truth 
beauty,” of Keats, was therefore scarcely too daring. Our love and approbation of 
virtue arise from perceiving that it is in harmony at once with the conscience and the 
taste; equally becoming, as right: and on the other hand our condemnation of vice 
springs from its opposition to both, no less because it is deformed, than because it 
1s wrong. 

t This is gravely urged by Sir Francis Head in his Bubbles from the Brunnens. 
But Sir Francis may rest assured, that in his whole book, there are no such veritas 
ble bubbles, as the speculations on education. 
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and legends, in which the faith of the 
men of old took shape and form, will, 
we are assured, conclude, that however 
enlightened be our age, it is not impos- 
sible for it to derive hence a deep les- 
son. There is something, after all, 
in that old hero worship, the reverence 
for the godlike, not unennobling. 
The spirit of superstition is at all 
events better than the spirit of scep- 
ticism: the spirit that abstracts us 
from ourselves, overcomes the material 
and the earthy, beautifies life and the 
world 


“Clothing the palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn.” 


more to be desired than the spirit, 
that strips us of every adorning illu- 
sion, denudes and disrobes existence, 
and leaves us but the miserable feeling 
of self-love, with nothing loftier to- 
wards which to aspire, nothing better 
around which to cling, than our own 
poor being. 

The truth is, that never has there 
been shadow without a reality. The 
obscure phantasms, the triumphant 
pomps of art, that array of the visible 
and palpable everywhere of old ad- 
dressing itself to the senses, were not 
the entire. The cypher had a solu- 
tion, the symbol an original. ‘Those 
yearnings for something beyond and 
above us, those intense and undefinable 
longings, earth cannot satisfy—with 
which every heart, that ever yet beat 
in a human bosom, has throbbed—ex- 
isted, struggled for expression, and 
projected themselves into the repre- 
sentative imagery of oldreligion. The 
shapings of its hand or fancy, gave 
them a fixed form and being; and 
the beautiful world and mode of 
Greek life, a local habitation. All, 
all around the dweller in that fair- 
est of climes, seemed instinct with 
mystery and beauty; the fit abode 
of divinity. The forest, whose dim 
silence threw its solemn shadow upon 
him: the bright sun whose welcome 
radiance seemed to interpenetrate and 
thrill the universe with gladness: the 
wild waters, which for one generation 
after another had leaped and sung the 
same exulting song without weariness 
or pause: those clear blue skies, un- 
eral by a cloud, on which, in his 
fair clime, he might gaze for ever, and 
allow he knew not what sensations of 
sublimity and beauty to steal into his 


being ; these were not wholly of the 
material and the fading. Through 
them, beyond them, superior to them, 
existences, intelligible forms must live 
to move, animate, and fill them. The 
shadow of their presence was upon 
him; and go where he would, he in- 
stinctively felt that he was surrounded 
by the great company of spiritual 
creatures, who are for ever and every- 
where travelling in darkness the 
whole earth over. 

Nor should we forget that the im- 
mortality of the soul, the future state 
of rewards and punishments—those 
two great truths, all powerful for 
man’s elevation—were part of the 
Pagan creed, and one of the main 
foundations on which their legends 
rested. At all times they recog- 
nised a purer and better _ state, 
‘some pensive but happy place,” no 
care or discord to mar its perfect 
beauty, no sorrow to make one dis- 
cordant tone amid its exquisite melo- 
dies. hither had gone departed 
heroes, sages, minstrels, the beacon 
lights of a world growing darker: and 
thither would also be transported all 
those who abstracted above the senses 
were now walking in righteousness 
their earthly paths, following after the 
good and godlike. 
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“The special, sole, and deepest 
theme of the world and man’s history,” 
Says a great thinker, “that whereto 
all other themes are subordinated, has 
been, is, and remains the conflict be- 
twixt belief and unbelief: all epochs 
wherein belief prevails, under what 
form it may, are splendid, heart-ele- 
vating, fruitful for contemporaries and 
posterity: all, wherein unbelief, under 
what form soever, attains its sorry 
victory, should they even for a mo- 
ment glitter with sham splendour, 
vanish from the eyes of posterity ; 
because no one chooses to burden 
himself with the study of the unfruit- 
ful.” Man to rise, to attain even the 
least approach to the dignity and per- 
fection of his being, must have some 
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sense of higher reason, purer will than 
his own; of power to bless and benefit 
beyond vicissitude and above tempta- 
tion. Left to himself and his own 
desires, he is no better than the herds 
that graze unthinking and die un- 
lamented beside him. Let us not then 
despise, but rather in the true spirit 
of wisdom revere those ennobling con- 
ceptions which taught the old Pagan 
some dim consciousness of the excel- 
lence and mystery of the nature within 
him—those beautiful dreams,” whose 
subtle but indissoluble links around 
him woven, kept his faith for ever 
moored to the eternal world. 

And now, in conclusion—such is 
classical literature, so heart-elevating 
even in its weaknesses, pre-eminently 
superior to all other in its strength: 
such the confirmation in whatsoever 
can serve to exalt and purge the moral 
and intellectual being, it is calculated 
to supply. If there be a path to good 
taste, to honourable sentiment, to the 
formation of a manly character, it is 
to be found in the great works the 
men of Greece and Rome have be- 
queathed us. The freshness of the 
world’s youth is upon them; free, 
universal, appealing to all as the na- 
ture they have followed. Their very 
imperfections or errors, their idola, 
(to borrow the Baconian nomencla- 
ture) so wholly different from ours, 


that they cannot injure, they cannot 


infect: they may guide, teach and en- 
lighten. Let the boy then study them 
diligently, commit them to rote, pe- 
ruse and re-peruse them, until he can 
recognise and feel their exquisite har- 
mony, consummate judgment, and that 
union of art and genius elaborated to 
perfection, which render them without 
equal or parallel—and let him con- 
tinue this perusal and re-perusal cease- 
lessly, till within himself also has 
grown a sense of the durable and eter- 
nal, the spirit of true excellence and 
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beauty. So slowly but surely shall he 
grow in tastes and opinions to the full 
stature of aman, yet all the while 
realise Lamb's perfect picture, and 
still think, and feel, and be in all, save 
superior power, a boy. Nor be the 
deep moral lessons forgotten ; not ob- 
trusively impressed upon him, not fine 
sentiments by force compelled into 
his memory, not virtue and truth and 
goodness made as it were tasks to be 
learned in bitter unwillingness, but 
stealing and almost imperceptibly insi- 
nuating themselves into his nature; 
softly and silently as the snow-flakes, 
but as penetrating too. Old story or 
legend of brave emprise or honest 
worth, of life joyously given for home 
and country, of integrity and patriot- 
ism maintained unshaken ‘mid the 
faithless and the false; every thing 
counted as dross to win the proud 
guerdon of eternal glory—these, at 
first scarce heeded in the fascination 
of the language in which they are 
told, gradually, separately, and dis- 
tinctly become existent within the 
inner circle of his being—there to 
grow and fertilize and spread forth 
into a rich harvest of thoughts and 
feelings. Through the dreary years 
of professional life their influence will 
abide, infusing into his doings, his every 
act and word, the spirit of generous 
confidence, of manly thinking, of faith 
and honour. Linked with them in 
undying association are his first best 
triumphs—the first proud conscious- 
ness of difficulty overcome, the first 
exquisite perception of beauty. Life’s 
shadows cannot darken, nor life’s 
vicissitudes change those blessed me- 
mories. Lost hope and youth, the 
vision and the dream in them survive 
and breathe ; and one echo of the old 
melodies, one sight of the old forms, 
suffice to bring them back on the ex- 
ulting heart, fresh, pure, and warm as 
ever, 

















WHEN we reached Lescas, we found 
that an officer of Lord Wellington's 
staff had just arrived from the lines, 
and was occupied in making known 
the general order from head quarters ; 
which set forth, with customary brevity, 
that the French armies, under the 
command of Massena, had retired 
from their position, and were in full 
retreat ; the second and third corps, 
which had been stationed at Villa 
Franca, having marched during the 
night of the fifteenth in the direction 
of Manal. The officers in command of 
divisions were ordered to repair instant- 
ly to Pero Negro, to consult upon a 
forward movement, Admiral Berkely 
being written to, to provide launches to 
pass over General Hill’s, or any other 
corps which might be selected, to the 
left bank of the Tagus. All was now 
excitement, heightened by the unex- 
pected nature of an occurrence which 
not even speculation had calculated 
upon. It was but a few days before, 
the news had reached Torres Ve- 
dras that a powerful reinforcement 
was in march to join Massena’s army, 
and their advanced guard had actually 
reached Santarem. The confident ex- 
pectation was, therefore, that an attack 
upon the lines was meditated. Now, 
however, this prospect existed no 
longer ; for scarcely had the heavy 
mists of the lowering day disappeared, 
when the vast plain, so lately peopled 
by the thickened ranks and dark masses 
of a great army, was seen in its whole 
extent deserted and untenanted. 

The smouldering fires of the pickets 
alone marked where the troops were 
posted, but not a man of that immense 
force was to be seen. General Fane, 
who had been despatched with a bri- 
gade of Portuguese cavalry and some 
artillery, hung upon the rear of the 
retiring army, and from him we learned 
that the enemy were continuing their 
retreat northward, having occupied 
Santarem with a strong force to cover 
the movement. Crawford was order- 
ed to the front with the light division, 
the whole army following in the same 
direction, except Hill's corps, which, 
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crossing the river at Velada, was in- 
tended to harass the enemy’s flank, 
and assist our future operations. 

Such, in brief, was the state of 
affairs when I reached Villa Franca 
towards noon, and received orders to 
join my regiment, then forming part 
of Sir Stapleton Cotton’s brigade. 

It must be felt, to be thoroughly 
appreciated, the enthusiastic pleasure 
with which one greets his old corps 
after some months of separation ; the 
bounding ecstacy with which the eye 
rests on the old familiar faces, dear 
by every association of affection and 
brotherhood; the anxious look for 
this one, and for that; the thrill of 
delight sent through the heart as the 
well-remembered march swells upon 
the ear; the very notes of that rough 
voice, which we have heard amid the 
crash of battle and the rolling of artil- 
lery, speaks softly to our senses, like a 
father’s welcome: from the well tat- 
tered flag that waves above us, to the 
proud steed of the war-worn trum- 
peter, each has a niche in our affee- 
tion. 

If ever there was a corps calculated 
to increase and foster these sentiments, 
the Fourteenth Light Dragoons was 
such. The warm affection, the truly 
heartfelt regard, which existed among 
my brother officers, made of our mess 
ahappy home. Our veteran colonel, 
grown gray in campaigning, was like 
a father to us; while the senior 
officers, tempering the warm blood of 
impetuous youth with their hard-won 
experience, threw a charm of peace 
and tranquillity over all our inter- 
course, that made us happy when to- 
gether, and taught us to feel that, 
whether seated around the watch-tire, 
or charging amid the squadrons of the 
enemy, we were surrounded by those 
devoted heart and soul to aid us. 

Gallant fourteenth !—ever first in 
every gay scheme of youthful jollity, 
as foremost in the van to mect the 
foe—how happy am I to recall the 
memory of your bright looks and bold 
hearts!— of your manly daring and 
your bold frankness—of your merry 
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voices, as I have heard them in the 
battle or in the bivouac! Alas, and 
alas! that I should indulge such re- 
collections alone! how few—how very 
few—are left of those with whom [ 
trod the early steps of life! whose 
bold cheer I have heard above the 
clashing sabres of the enemy—whose 
broken voice I have listened to above 
the grave of a comrade! The dark 
pines of the Pyrenees wave above 
some; the burning sands of India 
cover others ; and the wide plains of 
Salamanca are now your abiding- 
place. 

‘“‘ Here comes O'Malley!” shouted 
out a well-known voice as I rode down 
the little slope, at the foot of which a 
group of officers were standing beside 
their horses. 

* Welcome, thou man of Galway !” 
cried Hampden ; “ delighted to have 
you once more amongst us. How 
confoundedly well the fellow is look- 
ing !” 

‘Lisbon beef seems better prog 
than commissariat biscuit!” said 
another. 

« A weel, Charlie?” said my friend 
the Scotch doctor ; “ how’s a’ wi’ ye, 
man? Ye seem to thrive on your mis- 
haps! How cam’ ye by that braw 
beastie ye’re mounted on ?” 

“A present, doctor; the gift of a 
very warm friend.” 

‘I hope you invited him to the 
mess, O’Malley! For, by Jove, our 
stables stand in need of his kind offices ! 
There he goes! Look at him! What 
a slashing pace for a heavy fellow!” 
This observation was made with re- 
ference to a well-known officer on the 
commander-in-chief’s staff, whose 
weight—some eight-and-twenty stone 
—never was any impediment to his 
bold riding. 

«* Egad, O’ Malley, you'll soon be as 
pretty a light weight as our friend 
yonder. Ah! there’s a storm going 
on there! Here comes the colonel !” 

* Well, O'Malley, are you come 
back to us? Happy to see you, boy! 
— hope we shall not lose you again in 
a hurry !—We can’t spare the scape- 
graces! There's plenty of skirmish- 
ing going on!— Crawford always 
asks for the scape-graces for the pick- 
“ hy 

I shook my gallant colonel’s hand, 
while I acknowledged, as 1 best might 
his ambiguous compliment. 
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“I say, lads,” resumed the colonel 
«squad your men and form on the 
road! Lord Wellington’s coming 
down this way to have a look at you! 
O'Malley, I have General Crawford’s 
orders to offer you your old appoint- 
ment on his staff; without you prefer 
remaining with the regiment!” 

“I can never be sufficiently grate- 
ful, sir, to the general ; but, in fact, 
—I think—that is, I believe 

“You'd rather be among your own 
fellows. Out with it, boy! I like 
you all the better! but come, we 
mustn't let the general know that; so 
that I shall forget to tell you all about 
it. Eh? isn’t that best? But join 
your troop now ; I hear the staff 
coming this way. 

As he spoke, a crowd of horsemen 
were seen advancing towards us at a 
sharp trot; their waving plumes and 
gorgeous aiguilettes denoting their 
rank as generals of division. In the 
midst, as they came nearer, I could 
distinguish one whom, once seen, 
there was no forgetting ; his plain 
blue frock and gray trowsers unstrap- 
ped beneath his boots, not a little 
unlike the trim accuracy of costume 
around him. As he rode to the head 
of the leading squadron, the staff fell 
back and he stood alone before us: 
for a second there was a dead silence, 
but the next instant—by what impulse 
tell who can—one tremendous cheer 
burst from the entire regiment. It 
was like the act of one man; so sud- 
den, so spontaneous. While every 
cheek glowed, and every eye sparkled 
with enthusiasm, he alone seemed 
cool and unexcited, as gently raising 
his hand, he motioned them to si- 
lence. 

“ Fourteenth, you are to be where 
you always desire to be—in the ad- 
vanced guard of the army. I have 
nothing to say on the subject of your 
conduct in the field, I know you ; but, 
if in pursuit of the me 1 hear of 
any misconduct towards the people of 
the country, or any transgressions of 
the general orders regarding pillage, 
by G—, I'll punish you as severely as 
the worst corps in the service, and 
you know me.” 

‘* Oh, tear an’ ages, listen to that ; 
and there’s to be no plunder after all,” 
said Mickey Free, and for an instant, 
the most I could do was not to burst 
into a fit of laughter. The word, 
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« Forward,” was given at the moment, 
and we moved past in close column, 
while that penetrating eye which 
seemed to read our very thoughts 
scanned us from one end of the line to 
the other. 

“IT say, Charley,” said the captain 
of my troop in a whisper, “I say, 
that confounded cheer we gave got us 
that lesson; he can’t stand that kind 
of thing.” 

“By Jove, I never felt more dis- 
posed than to repeat it,” said I. 

“No, no, my boy, we'll give him 
the honours, nine times nine; but 


wait till evening. Look at old Meri- 
vale there, I'll swear he’s saying some- 
thing devilish civil to him. Do you 
see the old fellow’s happy look ?” 

And so it was; the bronzed hard 
cast features of the veteran soldier 
were softened into an expression of 
almost boyish delight, as he sat bare- 
headed, bowing to his very saddle, 
while Lord Wellington was speaking. 

As I looked, my heart throbbed 
painfully against my side, my breath 
came quick, and I muttered to myself, 
« What would I not give to be in his 
place now!” 


CHAPTER LXXXVII.—— THE RETREAT OF THE FRENCH. 


Ir is not my intention, were I even 
adequate to the task, to trace with 
any thing like accuracy the events of 
the war at this period. In fact, to 
those who, like myself, were perform- 
ing a mere subaltern character, the 
daily movements of our own troops, 
not to speak of the continual changes 
of the enemy, were perfectly unknown, 
and an English newspaper was more 
ardently longed for in the Peninsula, 
than by the most eager crowd of a 
London coffee-room ; nay, the results 
of the very engagements we were our- 
selves concerned in, more than once, 
first reached us through the press of 
our own country. It is easy enough 
to understand this. The officer in 
command of a regiment, and, how 
much more, the captain of a troop, or 
the subaltern under him, knows no- 
thing beyond the sphere of his own 
immediate duty; by the success or 
failure of his own party his knowledge 
is bounded, but how far he or his 
may influence the fortune of the day, 
or of what is taking place elsewhere, 
he is totally ignorant ; and an old 
fourteenth man did not badly explain 
his ideas on the matter, who described 
Busaco as “a great noise and a great 
smoke, booming artillery and rattling 
small arms, infernal confusion, and to 
all seeming incessant blundering, or- 
ders and counter-orders, ending with a 
erushing charge, when not being hurt 
himself nor having hurt anybody, he 
felt much pleased to learn that they 
had a the victory.” It is then 
sufficient for all the purposes of riy 


narrative, when I mention that Mas- 
sena continued his retreat by Santa- 
rem and Thomar, followed by the 
allied army, who, however desirous of 
pressing upon the rear of their enemy, 
were still obliged to maintain their 
communication with the lines, and 
also to watch the movement of the 
large armies, which, under Ney and 
Soult, threatened at any unguarded 
moment to attack them in flank. 

The position which Massena occu- 
pied at Santarem, naturally one of 
great strength, and further improved 
by intrenchments, defied any attack 
on the part of Lord Wellington, until 
the arrival of the long expected rein- 
forcements from England. These had 
sailed in the early part of January, 
but, delayed by adverse winds, only 
reached Lisbon on the second of 
March, and so correctly was the 
French marshal apprized of the cir- 
cumstance, and so accurately did he 
anticipate the probable result, that on 
the fourth he broke up his encamp- 
ment, and recommenced his retrograde 
movement, with an army now reduced 
to forty thousand fighting men, and 
with two thousand sick, destroying all 
his baggage and guns that could not be 
horsed. By a demonstration of advanc- 
ing upon the Zezere, by which he held 
the allies in check, he succeeded in pass- 
ing his wounded to the rear, while Ney 
appearing with a large force suddenly 
at Leiria, seemed bent upon attacking 
the lines: by these stratagems two 
days’ march wére gained, and the 
French retreated upon Torres Novas 
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and Thomar, destroying the bridges 
behind them as they passed. 

The day was breaking on the 12th 
of March, when the British first came 
in sight of the retiring enemy. We 
were then ordered to the front, and, 
broken up into small parties, threw 
out our skirmishers. The French 
chasseurs, usually not disposed to ac- 
cept this species of encounter, showed 
now less of inclination than usual, and 
either retreated before us, or hovered 
in masses to check our advance; in 
this way the morning was passed, when 
towards noon we perceived that the 
enemy was drawn up in battle array, 
occupying the height above the vil- 
lage of Redinha. This little strag- 
gling village is situated in a hollow, 
traversed by a narrow crossway, which 
opens by a lone and dangerous defile 
upon a bridge; on either side of 
which a dense wood afforded a shelter 
for light troops, while upon the com- 
manding eminence above, a battery of 
heavy guns was seen in position. 

In front of the village a brigade of 
— and a division of infantry 
were drawn up so skilfully as to 
give the appearance of a considerable 
force ; so that when Lord Wellington 
came up, he spent some time in ex- 
amining the enemy’s position. Ers- 
kine’s brigade was immediately or- 
dered up, and the fifty-second and 
ninety-fourth, and a company of the 
forty-third were led against the wooded 
slopes upon the French right. Picton 
simultaneously attacked the left, and 
in less than an hour both were suc- 
cessful, and Ney’s position was laid 
bare: his skirmishers, however, con- 
tinued to hold their ground in front, 
and La Ferriére, a colonel of hussars, 
dashing boldly forward at this very 
moment, carried off fourteen prison- 
ers from the very front of our line. 
Deceived by the confidence of the 
enemy, \Lord Wellington now pre- 
pared for an attack in force. The 
infantry were therefore formed into 
line, and, at the signal of three shots 
fired from the centre, began their 
foremost movement. 

Bending up a gentle curve, the 
whole plane glistened with the glanc- 
ing bayonets, and the troops marched 
majestically onward; while the light 
artillery and the cavalry bounding for- 
ward from the left and centre rushed 


eagerly towards the foe. One deaf- 


ening discharge from the French guns 
opened at the moment with a general 
volley of small arms. The smoke for 
an instant obscured every thing ; and 
when that cleared away, no enemy 
was to be seen. 

The British pressed madly on like 
heated blood-hounds ; but when they 
descended the slope, the village of 
Redinha was in flames, and the French 
in full retreat beyond it; a single 
howitzer seemed our only trophy, and 
even this we were not destined to 
boast of, for from the midst of the 
crashing flame and dense smoke of 
the burning village, a troop of dra- 
goons rushed forward, and charging 
our infantry, carried it off. The 
struggle, though but for a moment, 
cost them dear: twenty of their com- 
rades lay dead upon the spot; but 
they were resolute and determined, 
and the officer who led them on, fight- 
ing hand to hand with a soldier of the 
forty-second, cheered them as they 
retired. His gallant bearing, and his 
coat covered with decorations, bespoke 
him one of note, and well it might: 
he who thus perilled his life to main- 
tain the courage of his soldiers at the 
commencement of a retreat, was no 
other than Ney himself, le plus brave 
des braves. The British pressed hotly 
on, and the light troops crossed the 
river almost at the same time with 
the French. Ney, however, fell back 
upon Condexa, where his main body 
was posted, and all further pursuit was 
for the present abandoned. 

At Casa Noval and at Foz D’Aronce 
the allies were successful: but the 
French still continued to retire, burn- 
ing the towns and villages in their 
rear, and devastating the country 
along the whole line of march by 
every expedient of cruelty the heart 
of man has ever conceived. In the 
words of one whose descriptions, how- 
ever fraught with the most wonderful 
power of painting, are equally marked 
by truth—“ Every horror that could 
make war hideous attended this dread- 
ful march. Distress, conflagration, 
death in all modes— from wounds, 
from fatigue, from water, from the 
flames, from starvation — vengeance, 
unlimited vengeance— was on every 
side.” The country was a desert! 

Such was the exhaustion of the 
allies, who suffered even greater pri 
vations than the enemy, that the 
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halted upon the 16th, unable to pro- 
ceed further, and the river Ceira, 
swollen and unfordable, flowed between 
the rival armies. 

The repose of even one day was a 
most grateful interruption to the ha- 
rassing career we had pursued for 
some time past; and it seemed that 
my comrades felt, like myself, that 


Tue réveillée had not yet sounded, 
when I felt my shoulder shaken gently 
as I lay wrapped in my cloak beneath 
a prickly pear tree. 

Lieutenant O'Malley, sir; a let- 
ter, sir ; a bit of a note, your honour,” 
said a voice that bespoke the bearer 
and myself were countrymen. I 
opened it, and with difficulty by the 
uncertain light read as follows :— 


“ Dear CHARLEY, 

“As Lord Wellington, like a 
good Irishman as he is, wouldn't spoil 
Patrick’s day by marching, we've got 
a little dinner at our quarters to cele- 
brate the holy times, as my uncle 
would call it. Maurice, Phil. Grady, 
and some regular trumps will all 
come; so don't disappoint us. I’ve 
been making punchall night, and Casey, 
who has a knack at pastry, has made 
a goose-pie as big as a portmanteau. 
Sharp seven, after parade. The se- 
cond battalion of fusiliers are quar- 
tered at Melanté, and we are next 
them. Bring any of yours worth 
their liquor. Power is, | know, ab- 
sent with the staff ; perhaps the Scotch 
doctor would come—try him. Carry 
over a little mustard with you, if 
there be such in your parts. 

* Yours, 
« D. O’SHaucunessy. 
Patrick's Day, and raining like blazes.” 


Seeing that the bearer expected an 
answer, I scrawled the words “ I’m 
there” with my pencil on the back of 
the note, and again turned myself 
round to sleep. My slumbers were, 
however, soon interrupted once more ; 
for the bugles of the light infantry 
and the hoarse trumpet of the cavalry 
sounded the call, and I found to my 
surprise that, though halted, we were 
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such an opportunity was by no means 
to be neglected: but while I am devo- 
ting so much space, and trespassing on 
my reader’s patience thus far with 
narrative of flood and field, let me 
steal a chapter for what will sometimes 
seem a scarcely less congenial topic, 
and bring back the recollection of a 
glorious night in the Peninsula. 





by no means destined to a day of idle- 
ness. Dragoons were already mounted 
carrying orders hither and thither, 
and staff-officers were galloping right 
and left. A general order commanded 
an inspection of the troops, and within 
less than an hour from daybreak the 
whole army was drawn up under arms. 
A thin drizzling rain continued to fall 
during the early part of the day, but 
the sun gradually dispelled the heavy 
vapour; and, as the bright verdure 
glittered in its beams, sending up all 
the perfumes of asouthern clime, I 
thought I had never seen a more 
lovely morning. The staff were sta- 
tioned upon a little knoll beside the 
river, round the base of which the 
troops defiled, at first in orderly then 
in quick time, the bands playing, and 
the colours flying. In the same bri- 
gade with us the eighty-eighth came, 
and, as they neared the commander- 
in-chief, their quick step was suddenly 
stopped, and, after a pause of a few 
seconds, the band struck up “St. Pa- 
trick’s Day ;” the notes were caught 
up by the other Irish regiments, and, 
amid one prolonged cheer from the 
whole line, the gallant fellows moved 
past. 

The grenadier company were drawn 
up beside the road, and I was not long 
in detecting my friend O’Shaughnessy, 
who wore a tremendous shamrock in 
his shako. “ Left face, wheel! quick, 
march! don’t forget the mustard!” 
said the bold major, and a loud roar 
of laughing from my brother-officers 
followed him off the ground. I soon 
explained the injunction, and, having 
invited some three or four to accom- 
pany me to the dinner, waited with all 
patience for the conclusion of the pa- 
rade. 

The sun was setting as I mounted, 
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and joined by Hampden, Baker, the 
doctor, and another, set out for 
O’Shaughnessy’s quarters. As we 
rode along, we were continually fall- 
ing in with others bent upon the same 
errand as ourselves, and ere we ar- 
rived at Melanté our party was some 
thirty strong ; and truly a most extra- 
ordinary procession did we form ; few 
of the invited came without some con- 
tribution to the general stock ; and, 
while a staff officer flourished a ham, 
a smart hussar might be seen with a 
plucked turkey, trussed for roasting; 
most carried bottles, as the consump- 
tion of fluid was likely to be consider- 
able; and one fat old major jogged 
along on a broken-winded pony, with 
a basket of potatoes on his arm. 
Good fellowship was the order of the 
day, and certainly a more jovial squa- 
dron seldom was met together than 
ours. As we turned the angle of a 
rising ground, a hearty cheer greeted 
us, and we beheld in front of an old 
ordnance marquee a party of some 
fifty fellows engaged in all the pleasing 
duties of the cuisine. Maurice, con- 
spicuous above all, with a white apron 
and a ladle in his hand, was running 
hither and thither, advising, admo- 
nishing, instructing, and occasionally 
imprecating: ceasing for a second his 
functions, he gave us a cheer and a 
yell like that of an Indian savage. He 
resumed his duties beside a huge 
boiler, which, from the frequency of 
his explorations into its contents, we 
judged to be punch. 

‘“‘ Charley, my son, I’ve a place for 
you; don’t forget. Where’s my 
learned brother ? haven’t you brought 
him with you? Ah, doctor, how 
goes it f” 

* Nae that bad, Maister Quell: a’ 
things considered, we’ve had an awfu’ 
time of it lately.” 

«You know my friend Hampden, 
Maurice. Let me introduce Mr. 
Baker— Mr. Maurice Quill. Where's 
the major ?” 

‘‘ Here I am, my darling, and de- 
lighted to see you. Some of yours, 
O'Malley, ain’t they? Proud to have 
you, gentlemen. Charley, we are 
obliged to have several tables ; but 
you are to be beside Maurice, and 
take your friends with you. There 
goes the Roast Beef: my heart warms 
to that old tune.” 

Amid a hurried recognition and 
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shaking of hands on every side, I 
elbowed my way into the tent, and 
soon reached a corner, where, at a 
table for eight, I found Maurice seated 
at one end; a huge purple-faced old 
major, whom he presented to us as 
Bob Mahon, occupied the other. 
O'Shaughnessy presided at the table 
next us, but near enough to join in all 
the conviviality of ours. 

One must have lived for some 
months upon hard biscuit and harder 
beef to relish as we did the fare before 
us, and to form an estimate of our 
satisfaction. If the reader cannot 
fancy Van Amburgh’s lions in red 
coats and epaulettes, he must be con- 
tent to lose the effect of the picture. 
A turkey rarely fed more than two 
people, and few were abstemious 
enough to be satisfied with one chicken. 
The order of the viands, too, observed 
no common routine, each party being 
happy to get what he could, and satis- 
fiel to follow up his pudding with 
fish, or his tart with a sausage. Sherry, 
champagne, London porter, malaga, 
and even, I believe, Harvey's sauce, 
were hobnobbed in ; while hot punch, 
in tea-cups or tin vessels, was un- 
sparingly distributed on all sides. 
Achilles himself, they say, got tired of 
eating, and though he consumed some- 
thing like a prize ox to his own cheek, 
he at length had to call for cheese, so 
that we at last gave in, and having 
cleared away the broken tumbrels and 
baggage-carts of our army, cleared for 
a general action. 

“Now, lads!” cried the major, 
“I’m not going to lose your time and 
mine, by speaking, but there are a 
couple of toasts I must insist upon 
your drinking with all the honours ; 
and, as I like despatch, we'll couple 
them. It so happens that our old 
island boasts of two of the finest fel- 
lows that ever wore Russia ducks. 
None of your nonsensical geniuses, 
like poets, or painters, or any thing 
like that; but downright, straight- 
forward, no-humbug sort of devil-may- 
care and bad-luck-to-you kind of 
chaps,—real Irishmen! Now it’s a 
strange thing that they both had such 
an antipathy to vermin, they spent 
their life in hunting them down and 
destroying them; and whether they 
met toads at home, or Johnny Cra- 
paud abroad, it was all one. (Cheers. 
Just so, boys: they made them leave 
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that; but I see you are impatient, so 
I'll not delay you, but fill to the brim, 
and with the best cheer in your body, 
drink with me the two greatest Irish- 
men that ever lived, ‘ St. Patrick and 
Lord Wellington.’” 

The Englishmen laughed long and 
loud, while we cheered with an energy 
that satisfied even the major. 

« Who is to give us the chant? 
Who is to sing St. Patrick?” cried 
Maurice. “Come, Bob, out with it.” 

« }'m four tumblers too low for that 
yet,” growled out the major. 

“ Well then, Charley, be you the 
man; or why not Dennis himself? 
Come; Dennis, we cannot better begin 
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our evening than with a song; let us 
have our old friend Larry M‘Hale.” 

‘Larry M‘Hale,” resounded from 
all parts of the room, while O’Shaugh- 
nessy rose once more to his legs. 

“Faith, boys, I’m always ready to 
follow your lead; but what analogy 
can exist between Larry M‘Hale and 
the toast we have just drunk I can’t 
see, for the life of me; not but Larry 
would have made a strapping light 
company man had he joined the 
army.” 

“ The song, the song!’ cried several 
voices. 


“ Well, if you will have it, here 
goes. 


“LARRY M‘HALE.” 
Arr.—It's a bit of a thing, &e. 


“Qh! Larry M‘Hale he had little to fear, 
And never could want when the crops didn’t fail, 
He’d a house and demesne and eight hundred a-year, 
And the heart for to spend it, had Larry M‘Hale! 
The soul of a party,—the life of a feast 
And an illigant song he could sing, I'll be bail ; 
He would ride with the rector, and drink with the priest, 
Oh! the broth of a boy was old Larry M‘Hale., 


“It’s little he cared for the judge or recorder, 
His house was as big and as strong as a jail ; 
With a cruel four pounder he kept all in great order, 
He'd murder the country, would Larry M‘Hale. 
He'd a blunderbuss too ; of liorse pistols a pair ; 
But his favourite weapon was always a flail : 
I wish you could see how he’d empty a fair, 
For he handled it neatly, did Larry M‘Hale. 


Ill, 


‘‘His ancéstors was kings, before Moses was born, 
His mother descended strom great Grana Uaile: 
He laughed all the Blakes and the Frenchs to scorn ; 
hey were mushrooms compared to old Larry M‘Hale. 
He sat down every day to a beautiful dinner, 
With cousins and uncles enough for a tail ; 
And, though loaded with debt, oh! the devil a thinner 
Could law or the sheriff make Larry M‘Hale. 


IV. 
** With a larder supplied and a cellar well stored, 
None lived half so well, from Fair-Head to Kinsale, 


As he piously said, ‘I've a 


Jlentiful board, 


* And the Lord he is pt to old Larry M‘Hale.’ 
So fill up your glass, and a high bumper give him, 
It’s little we'd care for the tithes or repale ; 
For ould Erin would be a fine country to live in; 
If we only had plenty, like Larry M‘Haue.” 


“ Very singular style of person your 
friend Mr. M‘Hale,” lisped a spoony- 
looking cornet at the endof the 
table. 

« Not in the country he belongs to, 
J assure you,” said Maurice; “but I 

¢esume you were never in Ireland.” 
You are mistaken there,” resumed 





the other ; “ I was in Ireland, though 
I confess not for a long time.” 

“ If I might be so bold,” cried Mau- 
rice, “ how long ?” 

“Half an hour, by a stop watch,” 
said the other, pulling up his stock ; 
“and I had quite enough of it in that 
time.’ 
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“ Pray give us your experiences,” 
cried out Bob Mahon: “they should 
be interesting, considering your oppor- 
tunities. ” 

« You are right,” said the cornet ; 
“they were so; and, as they illustrate 
a feature in your amiable country, you 
shall have them.” 

A general knocking upon the table 
announced the impatience of the com- 
pany, and when silence was restored 
the cornet began :— 

*“ When the Bermuda transport 
sailed from Portsmouth for om 
I happened to make one of some four 
hundred interesting individuals, who, 
before they became food for powder, 
were destined to try their constitutions 
on pickled pork. The second day 
after our sailing, the winds became 
adverse; it blew a hurricane from 
every corner of the compass but the 
one it ought, and the good ship, that 
should have been standing straight for 
the Bay of Biscay, was seudding away 
under a double-reefed topsail towards 
tlie coast of Labrador. For six days 
we experienced every sea-mancuvre 
that usually preludes a shipwreck ; 
and at length when, what from sea- 
sickness and fear, we had become ut- 
terly indifferent to the result, the 
storm abated, the sea went down, and 
we found ourselves lying comfortably 
in the harbour of Cork, with a strange 
suspicion on our minds that the fright- 
ful scenes of the past week had been 
nothing but a dream. 

*©*Come, Mr. Medlicot,’ said the 
skipper to me, ‘ we shall be here for a 
couple of days to refit; had you not 
better go ashore and see the coun- 
try ?’ 

“I sprang to my legs with delight ; 
visions of cowslips, larks, daisies, and 
mutton chops floated before my ex- 
cited imagination, and in ten minutes 
I found myself standing at that plea- 
sant little inn at Cove which, opposite 
Spike Island, rejoices in the name of 
the Goat and Garters. 

“¢ Breakfast, waiter,’ said I; ‘a 
beefsteak—fresh beef, mark ye; fresh 
eggs, bread, milk, and butter, all 
fresh.’ No more hard tack, thought 
I, no salt butter, but a genuine land 
breakfast. 

““¢Up stairs, No. 4, sir,’ said the 
waiter, as he flourished a dirty napkin, 
indicating the way. 

“ Up stairs I went, and in due time 
the appetizing little déjewner made its 
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appearance. Never did a minor's éye 
revel over his broad acres with more 
complacent enjoyment; than did mitié 
skim over the mutton and the muffin; 
the teapot, the trout; and the devilled 
kidney, so invitingly spread out before 
me. Yes, thought I, as I smacked my 
lips, this is the reward of virtue ; 
pickled pork is a probationary state 
that admirably fits us for future enjoy- 
ments. I arranged my napkin upof 
my knee, seized my knife and forks 
and proceeded with most critical act 
men to bisect a beefsteak, Starcély, 
however, had I touched it, when with 
a loud crash the plate smashed be 
neath it, and the gravy ran piteously 
across the cloth: Before I had time 
to account for the phenomenon, the 
door opened hastily, and the waiter 
rushed into the room, his face beam- 
ing with smiles, while he rubbed his 
hands in an ecstacy of delight. 

“ ¢ Tt’sall over, sir,’ said he, ‘glory 
be to God, it’s all done.’ 

‘*¢ What's over? what’s done?’ in- 
quired I with impatience. 

«* «Mr. M‘Mahon is satisfied,’ replied 
he, ‘and so is the other gentlemen.’ 

‘*¢ Who and what the devil do you 
mean ?’ 

‘¢ It’s over, sir, I say,’ replied the 
waiter again; ‘he fired in the air.’ 

“<« Fired in the air. Was there a 
duel in the room below stairs ?” 

«“¢ Yes, sir,’ said the waiter with a 
benign smile. 

“¢ That will do,’ said I, as seizing 
my hat I rushed out of the house, and 
hurrying to the beach took a boat for 
the ship. . Exactly half an hour had 
elapsed since my landing, but even 
those short thirty minutes had fully as 
many reasons, that although there may 
be few more amusing, there are some 
safer places to live in than the green 
island.” 

A general burst of laughter fol- 
lowed the cornet’s story, which was 
heightened in its effect by the gravity 
with which he told it. 

«And, after all,” said Maurice 
Quill, “now that people have given 
up making fortunes for the insurance 
companies, by living to the age of 
Methuselah, there’s nothing like being 
an Irishman. In what other part of 
the habitable globe can you cram so 
much of adventure into one year? 
Where can you be so often in love, in 
liquor, or in debt? and where can you 
get so merrily out of the three? 
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Where are promises to marry and 
promises to pay treated with the same 
gentlemanlike forbearance? and where, 
when you have lost your heart and 
your fortune, are people found so 
ready to comfort you in your reverses ? 
Yes,” said Maurice, as he filled his 
glass up to the brim, and eyed it lus- 
ciously for a moment ; “ Yes, darling, 
here’s your health; the only girl I 
ever loved—in that part of the country 
I mean. Give her a bumper, lads, 
and I'll give you a chant!” 

“Name! name! name!” shouted 
several voices from different parts of 
the table. 

‘Mary Draper!” said Maurice, 
filling his glass once more, while the 
name was re-echoed by every lip at 
table. 

“The song! the song!” 

« Faith, I hope I haven't forgotten 
it,” quoth Maurice. “No; here it 


” 


is. 

So saying, after a couple of efforts 
to assure the pitch of his voice, the 
worthy doctor began the following 
words to that very popular melody, 
** Nancy Dawson :”— 


“‘MARY DRAPER.” 
Air.— Nancy Dawson. 


**Don’t talk to me of London dames, 
Nor rave about your foreign flames, * 
That never lived,—except in drames, 

Nor shone, except on paper ; 
T'll sing you ’bout a girl I knew, 
Who lived in Ballywhacmacrew, 
And, let me tell you, mighty few, 

Could equal Mary Draper. 


‘Her cheeks were red, her eyes were 
blue, 

Her hair was brown, of deepest hue, 

Her foot was small, and neat to view, 
Her waist was slight and taper ; 

Her voice was music to your ear, 

A lovely brogue, so rich and clear, 

Oh, the like I ne’er again shall hear, 
As from sweet Mary Draper. 


** She'd ride a wall, she’d drive a team, 
Or with a fly she’d wip a stream, 
Or maybe sing you ‘Rousseau’s 
Dream,’ 

For nothing could escape her ; 
I’ve seen her too—upon my word— 
At sixty yards bring down her bird, 
Oh ! she charmed all the forty-third! 

Did lovely Mary Draper. 


the Irish Dragoon. 
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‘* And at the spring assizes’ ball, 
The junior bar would one and all 
For all her fav’rite dances call, 
And Harry Deane would caper ; 
Lord Clare would then forget his 
lore, 
King’s Counsel, voting law a bore, 
Were proud to figure on the floor, 
For love of Mary Draper. 


‘* The parson, priest, sub-sheriff too, 
Were all her slaves, and so would 
you, 
If you had only but one view, 
Of such a face and shape, or 
Her pretty ancles—but, ohone, 
It’s only west of old Athlone 
Such girls were found—and now 
they’re gone ; 
So here’s to Mary Draper.” 


«So here’s to Mary Draper,” sang 
out every voice, in such efforts to 
catch the tune as pleased the taste of 
the motley assembly. 

‘* For Mary Draper & Co. I thank 
you,” said Maurice. ‘ Quill drinks 
to Dennis,” added he in a grave tone, 
as he nodded to O’Shaughnessy. 
“Yes, Shaugh, few men better than 
ourselves know these matters, and few 
have had more experience of the three 
perils of Irishmen—love, liquor, and 
the law of arrest.” 

« It’s little the latter has ever trou- 
bled my father’s son,” replied 
O'Shaughnessy ; “our family have 
been writ proof for centuries, and 
he’d have been a bold man who would 
have ventured with an original or a 
true copy within the precincts of Kil- 
linahoula.” 

“ Your father had a touch of Larry 
M‘Hale in him,” said I, “ apparently.” 

« Exactly so,” replied Dennis : 
“not but they caught him at last; and 
a scurvy trick it was, and well worthy 
of him who did it! Yes,” said he, 
with a sigh, “ it is only another among 
the many instances where the better 
features of our nationalty have been 
used by our enemies as instruments 
for our destruction ; and, should we 
seek for the causes of unhappiness in 
our wretched country, we should find 
them rather in our virtues than in our 
vices, and in the bright rather than in 
the darker phases of our character.” 

** Metaphysics, by Jove!” cried 
Quill ; “ but all true at the same time. 
There was a messmate of mine in the 
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Roscommon, who never paid car-hire 
in his life. ‘Head or harp, Paddy!’ 
he would cry. ‘ Two tenpennies or 
nothing.’ ‘Harp! for the honour of 
ould Ireland,’ was the invariable res- 
ponse, and my friend was equally sure 
to make head come uppermost ; and, 
upon my soul, they seem to know the 
trick at the Home Office.” 

«That must have been the same 
fellow that took my father,” cried 
O'Shaughnessy with energy. 

“Let us hear the story, Dennis,” 
said I. 

“ Yes,” said Maurice, “for the 
benefit of self and fellows, let us hear 
the stratagem !” 

«The way of it was this,” re- 
sumed O’Shaughnessy: “ my father, 
who, for reasons registered in the 
King’s Bench, spent agreat many years 
of his life in that part of Ireland geo- 
graphically known as lying west of the 
law, was obliged for certain reasons 
of family to come up to Dublin. This 
he proceeded to do with due caution: 
two trusty servants formed an advanced 
guard, and patrolled the country for 
at least five miles in advance; after 
them came a skirmishing body of a 
few tenants, who, for the consideration 
of never paying rent, would have 
charged the whole Court of Chancery, 
if needful. My father himself, in an 
old chaise victualled like a fortress, 
brought up the rear; and, as I said 
before, he were a bold man who would 
have attempted to have laid siege to 
him. As the column advanced into 
the enemy’s country, they assumed a 
closer order, the patrol and the picket 
falling back upon the main body ; and 
in this way they reached that most in- 
teresting city called Kilbeggan. What 
a fortunate thing it is for us in Ireland 
that we can see so much of the world 
without foreign travel, and that any 
gentleman for six and eightpence can 
leave Dublin in the morning and visit 
Timbuctoo against dinner-time ! Don’t 
stare! it’s truth I’m telling ; for dirt, 
misery, smoke, unaffected behaviour, 
and black faces, I'll back Kilbeggan 
against all Africa ; free-and-easy plea- 
sant people ye are, with a skin as be- 
grimed and as rugged as your own 
potatoes. But to resume: the sun 
was just rising in a delicious morning 
of June, when my father—whose loyal 
antipathies I have mentioned made him 
also an early riser—was preparing for 


the road. A stout escort of his fol- 
lowers were as usual under arms to 
see him safe in the chaise, the passage 
to and from which every day being the 
critical moment of my father’s life. 

It’s all right, your honour,’ said 
his own man as, armed with a blun- 
derbuss, he opened the “bed-room 
door. 

“Time enough, Tim,’ said my 
father: ‘ close the door, for I haven’t 
finished my breakfast.’ 

‘* Now, the real truth was, that my 
father’s attention was at that moment 
withdrawn from his own concerns, by 
a scene which was taking place in a 
field beneath his window. 

‘«* But a few minutes before a hack- 
chaise had stopped upon the road side, 
out of which sprang three gentlemen, 
who, proceeding into the field, seemed 
bent upon something which, whether 
a survey or a duel, my father could 
not make out. He was not long, how- 
ever, to remain in ignorance. One 
with an easy lounging gait strode to- 
wards a distant corner ; another took 
an opposite direction; while the third 
a short pursy gentleman, in a red 
handkerchief and rabbit-skin waist- 
coat, proceeded to open a mahogany 
box, which, to the critical eyes of my 
respected father, was agreeably sug- 
gestive of bloodshed and murder. 

«A duel, by Jupiter!’ said my 
father rubbing his hands. ‘ What a 
heavenly morning the scoundrels have ; 
not a leaf stirring, and a sod like a 
billiard-table.” 

* Meanwhile, the little man who 
officiated as second, it would appear, 
to both parties, bustled about with an 
activity little congenial to his shape ; 
and, what between snapping the pis- 
tols, examining the flints, and ramming 
down the charges, had got himself 
into a sufficient perspiration before 
he commenced to measure out the 
ground. 

“ «Short distance and no quarter !’ 
shouted one of the combatants from 
the corner of the field. 

“<¢ Across a handkerchief if you 
like!’ roared the other. 

**¢ Gentlemen every inch of them!’ 
responded my father. 

“*« Twelve paces!’ cried the little 
man. ‘ No more and no less. Don’t 
forget that I am alone in this busi- 
ness |’ 

“* A very true remark!’ observed 
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my father ; ‘and an awkward predi- 
cament yours will be if they are not 
both shot !’ 

‘* By this time the combatants had 
taken their places, and the little man, 
haying delivered the pistols, was 
leisurely retiring to give the word. 
My father, however, whose critical 
eye was never at fault, detected a cir- 
cumstance which promised an immense 
advantage to one at the expense of 
the other ; in fact, one of the parties 
was so placed with his back to the 
sun, that his shadow extended in a 
straight line to the very foot of his 
antagonist. 

“¢ Unfair! unfair!’ cried my fa- 
ther, opening the window as he spoke, 
and addressing himself to him of the 
rabbit-skin. ‘I craye your pardon 
for the interruption,’ said he; ‘but I 
feel bound to observe that that gen- 
tleman’s shadow is likely to make a 
a shade of him.’ 

*¢« And so it is,’ observed the short 
man: ‘a thousand thanks for your 
kindness ; but the truth is, I am to- 
tally unaccustomed to this kind of 
thing, and the affair will not admit of 
delay.’ 

s** Not an hour!’ said one. 

**¢ Not five minutes!’ growled the 
other of the combatants, 

**¢Put them up north and south!’ 
said my father. 

s ¢ Is it thus ?’ 

*« Exactly so: but now again the 
gentleman in the brown coat is cover- 
ed with the ash tree.’ 

*©¢ And so he is!’ said rabbitskin, 
wiping his forehead with agitation. 

*¢¢ Moye them a little to the left,’ 
said he. 

*¢ That brings me upon an emi- 
nence, said the gentleman in blue; 
6 iP be d—d if I be made a cock-shot 
of.’ 

s ¢ What an awkward little thing it 
is in the hairy waistcoat!’ said my 
father; ‘he’s lucky if he don’t get 
shot himself.’ 

«*« May I never ! if I’m not sick 
of you both!’ ejaculated rabbitskin, in 
a passion. ‘ I’ve moved you round eyery 
point of the compass. The devil a 
nearer we are than ever.’ 

s¢¢ Give us the word,’ said one. 

“*Downright murder,’ said myfather. 

‘¢*T don’t care,’ said the little man ; 


¢ we shall be here till doomsday. — 
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<4] can't permit this, said my fa- 
ther, * Allow me—;’ so saying, he 
stepped upon the window sill, and 
leaped down into the field. 

“ ¢ Before I can accept of your po- 
liteness,’ said he of the rabbit-skin, 
‘may I beg to know your name and 
position in society ?’ 

*** Nothing more, reasonable’ said 
my father. ‘I’m Miles O’Shaugh- 
nessy, Colonel of the Royal Raspers : 
here is my card.’ 

‘** The piece of pasteboard was com- 
placently handed from one to the 
other of the party, who saluted my 
father with a smile of most courteous 
benignity. 

**¢ Colonel O’Shaughnessy,’ said one. 

*** Miles O'Shaughnessy,’ said an- 
other. 

«¢ Of Killinahoula Castle,’ said the 
third. 

*** At your service,’ said my father, 
bowing as he presented his snuff-box : 
‘and now to business, if you please ; 
for my time also is limited.’ 

«Very true,’ observed he of the 
rabbit-skin, and, as you observe, now 
to business ; in virtue of which, Colo- 
nel Miles O’Shaughnessy, I hereby ar- 
rest you in the king’s name. Here is 
the writ: it’s at the suit of Barnaby 
Kelly, of Loughrea, for the sum of 
1482/. 19s. 74d., which r 

‘* Before he could conclude the sen- 
tence, my father discharged one obli- 
gation, by implanting his closed knuc- 
kles in his face. The blow well aimed 
and well intentioned, sent the little 
fellow summerseting like a sugar 
hogshead. But, alas! it was of no 
use; the others, strong and able- 
bodied, fell both upon him, and after 
a desperate struggle succeeded in get- 
ting him down. ‘To tie his hands, and 
convey him to the chaise, was the 
work of a few moments ; and, as my 
father drove by the inn, the last ob- 
ject which caught his view was a 
bloody encounter between his own 
people and the myrmidons of the law, 
who in great numbers had laid siege 
to the house during his capture. Thus 
was my father taken ; and thus, in re- 
ward for yielding to a virtuous weak- 
ness in his character, was he consigned 
to the ignominious durance of a prison. 
Was I not right, then, in saying that 
such is the melancholy position of our 
country, the most beautiful traits in 
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our character are converted into the 
elements of our ruin ?” 

“I dinna think ye ha’e made out 
your case, major,” said the Scotch 
doctor, who felt sorely puzzled at my 
friend’s logic. “If your faether had 
na gi’en the bond ———” 

“ There is no saying what he 
wouldn’t have done to the bailiffs,” 
interrupted Dennis, who was following 
up a very different train of reasoning. 

“T fear me, doctor,” observed 
Quill, “ you are very much behind us 
in Scotland. Not but that some of 
your chieftains are respectable men, 
and wouldn’t get on badly even in 
Galway.” 

‘I thank ye muckle for the compli- 

ment,” said the doctor, dryly; ‘ but 
I ha’e my doubts they'd think it ane, 
and they’re crusty carles that’s no’ 
ower safe to meddle wi’.” 
+ “I'd as soon propose a hand of 
spoiled five to the Pope of Rome, as 
a joke to one of them,” returned 
Maurice. 

“ Maybe ye are na wrang there, 
Maister Quell.” 

‘* Well,” cried Hampden, “if [ 
may be allowed an opinion, I can 
safely aver I know no quarters like 
Scotland. Edinburgh beyond any 
thing or any where I was ever placed 
in ” 


‘* Always after Dublin,” interposed 
Maurice, while a general chorus of 
voices re-echoed the sentiment. 

* You are certainly a strong major- 
ity,” said my friend, “ against me; 
but still I recant not my original opi- 


nion. Edinburgh before the world. 

For a hospitality that never tires ; 
for pleasant fellows that improve every 
day of your acquaintance ; for pretty 
girls that make you long for a repeal 
of the canon about being only singly 
blessed, and lead you to long for a 
score of them; Edinburgh, I say 
again, before the world.” 

*‘ Their ancles are devilish thick,” 
whispered Maurice. 

«* A calumny, a base calumny !” 

« And then they drink " 

“ Oh” 

“Yes; they drink very strong tea.” 

** Shall we ha’e a glass o’ sherry 
together, Hampden ?”’ said the Scotch 
doctor, willing to acknowledge his de- 
ferice of auld Reekie. 


. © And we'll take O’Malley in,” 
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said Hampden; “ he looks implor- 
ingly.” 

** And now to return to the charge,” 
quoth Maurice. ‘ In what particular 
dare ye contend the palm with Dublin? 
We'll not speak of beauty. I can’t 
suffer any such profane turn in the 
conversation as to dispute the supe- 
riority of Irish women’s lips, eyes, 
noses, and eyebrows, to any thing un- 
der heaven. We'll not talk of gay 
fellows; egad we needn't. I'll give 
you the garrison—a decent present ; 
and I'll back the Irish bar for more 
genuine drollery, more wit, more 
epigram, more ready sparkling fun, 
than the whole rest of the empire— 
ay, and all her colonies—can boast of.” 

‘«* They are no remarkable for pass- 
ing the bottle, if they resemble their 
very gifted advocate,” observed the 
Scotchman. 

* But they are for filling and emp- 
tying both, making its current as it 
glides by like a rich stream glittering 
in the sunbeams with the sparkling 
lustre of their wit. Lord, how I’m 
blown! Fill my panniken, Charley. 
There’s no subduing a Scot. Talk 
with him, drink with him, fight with 
him, and he'll always have the last of 
it: there’s only one way of concluding 
the treaty: if : 

“* And that is—” 

** Blarney him. Lord bless you, he 
can’t stand it. Tell him Holyrood’s 
like Versailles, and the Trossach’s finer 
than Mont Blanc; that Geordie Bu- 
chanan was Homer, and the Canon- 
gate, Herculaneum,— then ye have 
him on the hip. Now ye never can 
humbug an Irishman that way ; he'll 
know you're quizzing him when you 
praise his country.” 

** Ye are right, Hampden,” said the 
Scotch doctor, in reply to some obser- 
vation. ‘ We are vara primitive in 
the hielands, and we keep to our 
ain national customs in dress and 
every thing ; and we are yara slow to 
learn ; and even when we try we are 
nae ower successful in our imitations, 
which sometimes cost us dearly enough. 
Ye have heard, maybe, of the 
M‘Nab o’ that ilk, and what happened 
him with the king’s equerry ?” . 

“I am not quité certain,” said 
Hampden, “ if I ever heard the story.” 

‘* It’s nae muckle of a story; but 
the way of it was this :-.When Mon- 
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trose came back from London, he 
brought with him a few Englishers to 
show them the Highlands, and let 
them see something of deer-stalking. 
Among the rest, a certain Sir George 
Sowerby, an aid-de-camp or an equerry 
of the prince. He was a vara fine 
gentleman, that never loaded his ain 
gun, anda’most thought it ower much 
trouble to pull the trigger. He went 
out every morning to shoot with his 
hair curled like a woman, and dressed 
like a dancing-master. Now, there 
happened to be at the same time at 
the castle the Laird o’ M‘Nab; he 
was a kind of cousin of the Montrose ; 
and a rough auld tyke of the true high- 
land breed — wha’ thought that the 
head of a clan was fully equal to any 
king or prince. He sat opposite to 
Sir George at dinner the day of his 
arrival, and could not conceal his sur- 
prise at the many new fangled ways of 
feeding himself the Englisher adopted. 
He ate his saumon wi’ his fork in ae 
hand, and a bittock of bread in the 
other; he would na touch the whis- 
key; helped himself to a cutlet wi’ his 
fingers; but, what was maist extra- 
ordinary of all, he wore a pair of braw 
white gloves during the whole time 
o’dinner ; and, when they cam’ to tak’ 
away the cloth, he drew them off with 
a great air, and threw them into the 
middle of it, and then, leisurely taking 
anither pair aff a silver salver which 
his ain man presented, he pat them on 
for the dessert. The M‘Nab, who, al- 
though an auld-fashioned carl, was aye 
fond of bringing something new hame 
to his friends, remarked the English- 
er’s proceeding with great care, and 
the next day he appeared at dinner wi’ 
a huge pair of Highland mittens, 
which he wore to the astonishment of 
all and the amusement of most, through 
the whole three courses ; and, exactly 
as the Englishman changed his gloves, 
the M*‘Nab produced a fresh pair of 
goat’s wool, four times as large as the 
first, which, drawing on with prodi- 
gious gravity, he threw the others into 
the middle of the cloth, remarking as 
he did so— 

«Ye see, captain, we are never 
ower auld to learn.’ 

“ All propriety- was now at an end, 
and a hearty burst of laughter from 
one end of the table to the other con- 
vulsed the whole company; the 


M‘Nab and the Englishman being the 


only persons who did not join in it, 
but sat glowering at each other like 
twa tigers: and, indeed, it needed 
a’ the Montrose’s interference that 
they did na’ quarrel upon it in the 
morning. 

“The M‘Nab was a man after my 
own heart,” said Maurice; “ there 
was something very Irish in the lesson 
he gave the Englishman.” 

“I'd rather ye’d told him that than 
me,” said the doctor dryly; “he 
would na ha’e thanked ye for mis- 
taking him for ane of your country- 
men.” 

«“ Come, doctor!” said Dennis, 
* could not ye give us a stave? Have 
ye nothing that smacks of the brown 
fern and the blue lakes in your me- 
mory ?” 

‘“‘ ] have na a sang in my mind just 
noo except Johnny Cope; which, 
maybe, might na be ower pleasant for 
the Englishers to listen to.” 

“T never heard a Scotch song worth 
sixpence,”’ quoth Maurice, who seemed 
bent on provoking the doctor’s ire. 
“They contain nothing save some 
puling sentimentality about lasses with 
lint white locks, or some absurd 
laudations of the Barley Bree.” 

“Hear till him! hear till him!” 
said the doctor, reddening with im- 
patience. 

“Show me any thing,” said Mau- 
rice, “like the Cruiskeen Lawn, or 
the Jug of Punch ; but who can blame 
them after all? You can’t expect 
much from a people with an imagina- 
tion as naked as their own knees.” 

** Maurice, Maurice,” cried out 
O’Shaughnessy reprovingly, who saw 
that he was pushing the others endu- 
rance beyond all bounds. 

‘1 mind weel,” said the Scotchman, 
“‘what happened to ane o’ your coun- 
trymen wha took upon him to jest as 
you are doing now. It was to Laurie 
Cameron he did it.” 

“And what said the redoubted 
Laurie in reply?” 

‘** He did na say muckle, but he did 
something.” 

“ And what might it be?” inquired 
Maurice. 

“ He threw him ower the brig of 
Ayr into the water, and he was 
drowned |” 

« And did Laurie come to no harm 
about the matter ?” 


“ Ay! they tried him for it and 
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found him guilty; but when they prettier portion I’d never ask to leave 
asked him what he had to say in his behind me to my sons. If I'd as large 
defence, he merely replied, ‘When a family as the ould gentleman, called 
the carl sneered about Scotland, I Priam, we used to hear of at school, 
did na suspec’ that he did na ken how _ it’s the only inheritance I'd give them; 
to swim ;’ and so the end of it was, and one comfort there would be be- 
they did naething to Laurie.” sides—the legacy duty would be only 
** Cool that, certainly,” said I. a trifle. Charley, my son, I see 
“I prefer your friend with the you're listening to me, and nothing 
mittens, I confess,” said Maurice; _ satisfies me more than to instruct 
‘though I’m sure both were most aspiring youth; so never forget the 
agreeable companions. But come, old song, 
doctor, couldn't you give us— 6°“ That your ease, the girls you'd please, 
- ; ; Bi And win them, like Kate Kearney, 
‘“ =o n, my heartie, and gie us a There's but one way, I’ve heard them 
> 


a al ats sa a ’ — Say, 
ae the care o’ the world Go kiss the ‘Stone of Blarney.’ 


* What do you say, Shaugh, if we 
“ You maunna attempt English drink it with all the honours?” 
poethry, my friend Quell ; for it must « But gently: do I hear a trumpet 
be confessed ye’ve a damnable accent there ?” 
of your ain.” “ Ah, there go the bugles. Can it 
 Milesian- Pheenician-Corkacian : be daybreak already?’ 
nothing more, my boy ; and a coaxing “How short the nights are at this 
kind of a recitative it is, after all. season,”’ said Quill! 
Don’t tell me of your soft Etruscan— *¢ What an infernal rumpus they’re 
your plethoric hoch Deutsch—your making! it’s not possible the troops 
flattering French. To woo and win are to march so early.” 
the girl of your heart, give me a rich “It wouldn’t surprise me in the 
brogue and the least taste in life of least,” quoth Maurice; “there is no 
blarney !” knowing what the commander-in- 
“There’s nothing like it, believe chief's not capable of: the reason’s 
me — every inflection of your voice clear enough.” 
suggesting some tender pressure of «* And why, Maurice ?” 
her soft hand or taper waist ; every “ There’s not a bit of blarney 
cadence falling upon her gentle heart about him.” 
like a sea breeze on a burning coast, The réveillée sang out from every 
or a soft sirocco over a rose tree; brigade, and the drums beat to fall in, 
and then think, my boys—and it is a while Mike came galloping up at full 
fine thought after all—what a glo- speed to say that the bridge of boats 
rious gift that is, out of the reach of was completed, and that the twelfth 
kings to give or to take, what neither were already ordered to cross. Not 
depends upon the act of Union nor a moment was therefore to be lost; 
the Habeas Corpus. No! they may one parting cup we drained to our 
starve us—laugh at us—tax us— next meeting, and amid a hundred 
transport us. They may take our ‘“ good-by’s” we mounted our horses. 
mountains, our valleys, and our bogs; Poor Hampden’s brains sadly con- 
but, bad luck to them, they can’t steal fused by the wine and the laughing, 
our ‘ blarney ;’ that’s the privilegeone _ he knew little of what was going on 
and indivisible with our identity; and around him, and passed the entire 
while an Englishman raves of his time of our homeward ride in a vain 
liberty—a Scotchman of his oaten- endeavour to adapt Mary Draper to 
meal—blarney’s our birthright, anda the air of Rule Britannia. 


CHAPTER LXXXIX.——FUENTES D’ONORO, 


From this period the French conti- frontier into Spain, leaving thirty thou- 
nued their retreat, closely followed by sand of his bravest troops behind him 
the allied armies, and on the 5thof fourteen thousand of whom had fallen, 


April Massena once more crossed the or been taken prisoners; reinforce. 










































































































































































































































































ments, howeyer, came rapidly pouring 
in. Two divisions of the ninth corps 
had already arrived, and Drouet, with 
eleven thousand infantry and cavalry 
was preparing to march to his assis- 
tance. Thus strengthened, the French 
army marched towards the Portuguese 
frontier, and Lord Wellington, who 
had determined not to hazard much 
by his blockade of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
fell back upon the large table land be- 
tween the Turones and the Dos Casas, 
with his left at Fort Conception, and 
his right resting upon Fuentes d’Ono- 
ro. His position extended to about 
five miles; and here, although vastly 
inferior in numbers, yet relying upon 
the bravery of the troops and the 
moral ascendancy acquired by their 
pursuit of the enemy, he finally re- 
solved upon giving them battle. 

Being sent with despatches to Pack’s 
brigade, which formed the blockading 
force at Almeida, I did not reach 
Fuentes d’Onoro until the evening of 
the third. The thundering of the 
guns which, even at the distance I was 
at, was plainly heard, announced that 
an attack had taken place, but it by 
no means prepared me for the scene 
which presented itself on my return. 

The village of Fuentes d’Onoro, 
one of the most beautiful in Spain, is 
situated in a lovely valley, where all 
the charms of verdure so peculiar to 
the Peninsula seem to have been scat- 
tered with a lavish hand. The citron 
and the arbutus growing wild, shel- 
tered every cottage door, and the olive 
and the laurel threw their shadows 
across the little rivulet which tra- 
versed the village. The houses, ob- 
serving no uniform arrangement, 
stood wherever the caprice or the in- 
clination of the builder suggested, 
surrounded with little gardens; the 
inequality of the ground, imparting a 

icturesque feature to even the low- 
fiest hut, while, upon a craggy emi- 
nence above the rest, an ancient con- 
vent and a ruined chapel looked down 
upon the little peaceful hamlet with 
an air of tender protection. 

Hitherto this lovely spot had escaped 
all the ravages of war. The light 
division of our army had occupied it 
for months long; and every family 
was gratefully remembered by some 
one or other of our officers ; and more 
than one of our wounded found in the 
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these poor peasants the solace which 
sickness rarely meets with when far 
from home and country. 

It was then with an anxious heart 
I pressed my horse forward into the 
gallop as the night drew near. The 
artillery had been distinctly heard du- 
ring the day, and, while I burned with 
eagerness to know the result, I felt 
scarcely less anxious for the fate of 
that little hamlet whose name many a 
kind story had implanted in my me- 
mory. The moon was shining brightly 
as I passed the outpost; and, leading 
my horse by the bridle, descended the 
steep and rugged causeway to the vil- 
lage beneath me. The lanterns were 
moving rapidly to and fro; the mea- 
sured tread of infantry at night—that 
ominous sound, which falls upon the 
heart so sadly, told me that they were 
burying the dead. The air was still 
and breathless ; not a sound was stir- 
ring save the step of the soldiery, and 
the harsh clash of the shovel as it 
struck the earth. I felt sad, and sick 
at heart, and leaned against a tree ; 
a nightingale concealed in the leaves 
was pouring forth its plaintive notes 
to the night air, and its low warble 
sounded like the dirge of the de- 
parted. Far beyond, in the plain, the 
French watch-fires were burning, and 
I could see from time to time the fa- 
tigue parties moving in search of their 
wounded. At this moment the clock 
of the convent struck eleven, and a 
merry chime rang out, and was taken 
up by the echoes, till it melted away 
in the distance. Alas! where were 
those whose hearts were wont to feel 
cheered at that happy peal, whose in- 
fancy it had gladdened, whose old age 
it had hallowed: the fallen walls, the 
broken roof trees, the ruin and deso- 
lation on every side told too plainly 
that they had passed away for ever! 
The, smoking embers, the torn-up 
pathway denoted the hard-fought 
struggle; and, as I passed along, I 
could see that every garden, where the 
cherry and the apple blossom were 
even still perfuming the air, had now 
its sepulchre. 

Halt, there!” cried a hoarse voice 
in front. “ You cannot pass this way— 
the commander-in-chief's quarters.” 

I looked up, and beheld a small but 
neat looking cottage which seemed to 
have suffered less than the others 


around, Lights were shining brightly 
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from the windows, and I could even 
detect from time to time a figure muf- 
fled up in a cloak, passing to and fro 
across the window ; while another, 
seated at a table, was occupied in 
writing. I turned into a narrow 
path which led into the little square of 
the yillage, and here, as 1 approached, 
the hum and murmur of yoices an- 
nounced a bivouac party. Stopping 
to ask what had been the result of the 
day, I learned that a tremendous at- 
tack had been made by the French in 
column, upon the village, which was 
at first successful; but that afterwards 
the 71st and 79th, marching down 
from the heights, had repulsed the 
enemy, and driven them beyond the 
Dos Casas: five hundred had fallen 
in that fierce encounter, which was 
continued through every street and 
alley of the little hamlet. The gallant 
highlanders now occupied the battle- 
field; and, hearing that the cavalry 
brigade was some miles distant, I wil- 
lingly accepted their offer to share their 
bivouac, and passed the remainder of 
the night among them. 

When day broke, our troops were 
under arms, but the ene my showed no 
disposition to renew the attack. We 
could perceive, however, from the 
road to the southward, by the long 
columns of dust, that reinforcements 
were still arriving ; and learned during 
the morning, from a deserter, that 
Massena himself had come up, and 
Bessiéres also, with twelve hundred 
cavalry, and a battery of the imperial 

ard. 

From the movements observable in 
the enemy, it was soon evident that 
the battle, though deferred, was not 
abandoned ; and the march of a strong 
force towar ds the left of their position 
induced our commander-in-chief to 
dispatch the seventh division, under 
Houston, to occupy the height of 
Nayal d’Aver—our extreme right—in 
support of which our brigade of ca- 
valry marched as a covering force. 
The British position was thus unavoid- 
ably extended to the enormous length 
of seven miles, occupying a succession 
of small eminences, from the division 
at Fort Conception to the height of 
Naval d’Aver,— Fuentes d’Onoro 
forming nearly the centre of the line. 

It was evident, from the thickening 
combinations of the French, that a 


more dreadful battle was still in res 
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serve for us; and yet never did men 
look more anxiously for the morrow. 

As for myself, I felt a species of 
exhilaration’ I had never before expe- 
rienced ; the events of the preceding 
day came dropping in upon me from 
every side, “ at every new tale of 
gallantry or daring I felt my heart 
bounding with excited eagerness to 
win also my meed of honourable 
praise. 

Crawford, too, had recognised me 
in the kindest manner; and, while 
saying that he did not wish to with- 
draw me from my regiment on a day 
of battle, added that he would make 
use of me for the present on his staff. 
Thus was I engaged, from early in 
the morning till late in the evening, 
bringing orders and despatches along 
the line: the troop-horse I rode— for 
I reserved my gray for the following 
day—was scarcely able to carry me 
along, as towards dusk I journied along 
in the direction of Naval d’Aver. When 
I did reach our quarters, the fires were 
lighted, and around one of them I had 
the good fortune to find a party of the 
14th occupied in discussing a very 
appetizing little supper: the clatter of 


plates and the popping of champagne 


corks were most agreeable sounds. 
Indeed, the latter appeared to me so 
much too flattering an illusion, that 
1 hesitated giving credit to my senses 


in the matter, when Baker called 
out — 


** Come, Charley, sit down; you're 
just in the nick. Tom Marsden is 
giving us a benefit. You know 
Tom 

And here he presented me in due 
form to that best of commissaries and 
most hospitable of horse-dealers. 

** I can’t introduce you to my friend 
on my right,” continued Baker; “ for 
my Spanish is only a skeleton bat- 
talion: but he’s a trump—that I'll 
vouch for; never flinches his glass, 
and looks as though he enjoyed all our 
nonsense.” 

The Spaniard, who appeared to 
comprehend that he was alluded to, 
gravely saluted me with a low bow, 
and offered his glass to hobnob with 
me. I returned the courtesy with be- 
coming ceremony; while Hampden 
whispered in my ear— 

“ A fine-looking fellow. You know 
who he is? Julian the Guerilla 
chief.” _~ 
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" T had heard much of both the stran- 
ers. Tom Marsden was a house- 
1old word in every cavalry brigade, 
equally celebrated for his contracts 
and his claret. He knew every one, 
from Lord Wellington to the last- 
joined cornet; and, while upon a 
march, there was no piece of better 
fortune than to be asked to dine with 
him. So, in the very thick of a battle, 
Tom’s critical eye was scanning the 
squadrons engaged, with an accuracy 
as to the number of fresh horses that 
would be required upon the morrow 
that nothing but long practice and in- 
finite coolness could have conferred. 
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Of the guerilla I need not speak. 
The bold feats he accomplished, the 
aid he rendered to the cause of his 
country, have made his name histori- 
cal. Yet still, with all this, fatigue, 
more powerful than curiosity, pre- 
vailed, and I sank into a heavy sleep 
upon the grass ; while my merry com- 
panions kept up their revels, till near 
morning. The last piece of consci- 
ousness I am sensible of was, seeing 
Julian spreading his wide mantle over 
me as I lay, while I heard his deep 
voice whisper a kind wish for my re- 
pose. 


CHAPTER XC.—THE BATTLE OF FUENTES D'ONORO. 


So soundly did I sleep, that the tu- 
mult and confusion of the morning 
never awoke me; and the guerilla, 
whose cavalry were stationed along 
the edge of the ravine near the heights 
of Echora, would not permit of my 
being roused before the last moment. 
Mike stood near me with my horses, 
and it was only when the squadrons 
were actually forming that I sprang 
to my feet and looked around me. 

The day was just breaking; a thick 
mist lay upon the parched earth, and 
concealed every thing a hundred yards 
from where we stood. From this 
dense vapour the cavalry defiled along 
the base of the hill, followed by the 
horse artillery and the guards, disap- 
pearing again as they passed us, but 
proving, by the mass of troops now 
assembled, that our position was re- 
garded as the probable point of 
attack. 

While the troops continued to take 
up their position, the sun shone out, 
and a slight breeze blowing at the 
same moment, the heavy clouds moved 
past, and we beheld the magnificent 
panorama of the battle-field. Before 
us, at the distance of less than half a 
league, the French cavalry were drawn 
up in three strong columns: the cui- 
rassiers of the guard, plainly distin- 
= by their steel cuirasses, flanked 

y the Polish lancers, and a strong 
hussar brigade; a powerful artillery 
train supported the left, and an infan- 
try force occupied the entire space 
between the right and the rising 


ground opposite Pogo Vello. Far- 
ther to their right again the column 
destined for the attack of Fuentes 
d’Onoro were forming, and we could 
see that, profiting by their past expe- 
rience, they were bent upon attacking 
the village with an overwhelming 
force. 

For above two hours the French 
continued to manceuvre, more than 
one alteration having taken place in 
their disposition ; fresh battalions 
were moved towards the front, and 
gradually the whole of their cavalry 
was assembled on the extreme left 
in front of our position. Our people 
were ordered to breakfast where we 
stood; and a little after seven o’clock 
a staff officer came riding down the 
line, followed in a few moments after 
by General Crawford, when no sooner 
was his well-known brown cob recog- 
nised by the troops, than a hearty 
cheer greeted him along the whole 
division. 

“ Thank ye, boys; thank ye, boys, 
with all my heart. No man feels 
more sensibly what that cheer means 
than I do. Guards! Lord Welling- 
ton relies upon your maintaining this 
position, which is essential to the 
safety of the whole line. You will 
be supported by the light division. I 
need say no more. If such troops 
cannot keep their ground, none can. 
Fourteenth, there’s your place; the 
artillery and the sixteenth are with 

hey've the odds of us in num- 


ou. 
fon lads, but it will tell all the better 
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in the Gazette. Isee they’re moving ; 
so fall in, now, fall in; and Merivale, 
move to the front. Ramsey, prepare 
to open your fire on the attacking 
squadrons.” 

As he spoke, the low murmuring 
sound of distant moving cavalry crept 
along the earth, growing louder and 
louder, till at length we could detect 
the heavy tramp of the squadrons as 
they came on in a trot, our pace being 
merely a walk. While we thus ad- 
vanced into the plain the artillery un- 
limbered behind us, and the Spanish 
cavalry breaking into skirmishers 
dashed boldly to the post. 

It was an exciting moment. The 
ground dipped between the two ar- 
mies, so as to conceal the head of the 
advancing column of the French, and, 
as the Spanish skirmishers disappeared 
down the ridge, our beating hearts and 
straining eyes followed their last 
horseman. 

“ Halt! halt!” was passed from 
squadron to squadron, and the same 
instant the sharp ring of the pistol 
shots and the clash of steel from the 
valley, told us the battle had begun. 
We could hear the guerilla war- 
cry mingle with the French shout, 
while the thickening crash of fire- 
arms implied a sharper conflict. Our 
fellows were already manifesting some 
impatience to press on, when a Spa- 
nish horseman appeared above the 
ridge—another followed, and another 
—and then pell-mell, broken and dis- 
ordered they fell back before the 
pursuing cavalry in flying masses ; 
while the French, charging them hotly 
home, utterly .routed and repulsed 
them. 

The leading squadrons of the French 
now fell back upon their support ; 
the column of attack thickened, and a 
thundering noise between their masses 
announced their brigade of light guns 
as they galloped to the front. It was 
then for the first time that I felt dis- 
pirited; far as my eye could stretch 
the dense mass of sabres extended, 
defiling from the distant hills and 
winding its slow length across the 
plain. I turned to look at our line, 
scarce one thousand strong, and could 
not help feeling that our hour was 
come: the feeling flashed vividly across 
my mind, but the next instant I felt 
my cheek redden with shame as I 
gazed upon the sparkling eyes and bold 
looks around me—the lips compressed 
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—the hands knitted to their sabres; 
all were motionless, but burning to 
advance. 

The French had halted on the 
brow of the hill to form, when Meri- 
vale came cantering up to us. 

“ Fourteenth, are ye ready? Are 
ye ready, lads ?” 

“ Ready, sir! ready!” re-echoed 
along the line. 

‘«‘ Then push them home and charge! 
Charge !” cried he, raising his voice to 
a shout at the last word. 

Heavens! what a crash was there ! 
Our horses, in top condition, no sooner 
felt the spur than they bounded madly 
onwards. The pace, for the distance 
did not exceed four hundred yards, was 
like racing. To resist the impetus of 
our approach was impossible ; and, 
without a shot fired, scarcely a sabre- 
cut exchanged, we actually rode down 
their advanced squadrons — hurling 
them headlong upon their supporting 
division, and rolling men and horses 
beneath us on every side. The French 
fell back upon their artillery ; but, 
before they could succeed in opening 
their fire upon us we had wheeled, and, 
carrying off about seventy prisoners, 
galloped back to our position with 
the loss of but two men in the whole 
affair. The whole thing was so sud- 
den, so bold, and so successful, that I 
remember well as we rode .back, a 
hearty burst of laughter was ringing 
through the squadron at the ludicrous 
display of horsemanship the French 
presented as they tumbled headlong 
down the hill; and I cannot help trea- 
suring the recollection, for, from that 
moment all thought of any thing short 
of victory completely quitted my mind, 
and many of my brother officerswho had 
participated in my feelings at the com- 
mencement of the day, confessed to 
me afterwards that it was then for the 
first time they felt assured of beating 
the enemy. 

While we slowly fell back to our 
position, the French were seen advanc- 
ing in great force from the villate of 
Almeida, to the attack of Pogo Velho ; 
they came on at a rapid pace, their 
artillery upon their front and flank, 
large masses of cavalry hovering 
around them. The attack upon the 
village was now opened by the large 
guns; and amid the booming of the 
artillery and the crashing volleys 
of small fire-arms, rose the shout of 
the assailants, and the wild cry of the 
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guerilla cavalry, who had formed in 
front of the village. The French ad- 
vanced firmly, driving back the pick- 
ets, and actually inundated the devo- 
ted village with a shower of grape ; 
the blazing fires burst from the ig- 
nited roofs; and the black dense 
smoke rising on high, seemed to rest 
like a pall over the little hamlet. 

The conflict was now a tremendous 
one: our seventh division held the 
village with the bayonet; but the 
French continuing to pour in mass 
upon mass, drove them back with loss, 
and, at the end of an hour’s hard 
fighting, took possession of the place. 

The wood upon the left flank was 
now seen to swarm with light infantry, 
and the advancement of their whole 
left proved that they meditated to 
turn our flank ; the space between the 
village and the hill of Naval d’Aver 
became now the central position,— 
and here the guerilla force, led on by 
Julian Sanches, seemed to await the 
French with confidence. Soon, how- 
ever, the cuirassiers came galloping 
to the spot, and almost without ex- 
changing a sabre cut, the guerillas fell 
back, and retired behind the Turones. 
This movement of Julian was more 
attributable to anger than to fear ; for 
his favourite lieutenant being mistaken 
for a French officer, was shot bya 
soldier of the guards a few minutes 
before. 

Montbrun pursued the guerillas 
with some squadrons of horse, but 
they turned resolutely upon the French, 
and not till overwhelmed by numbers 
did they show any disposition to re- 
treat. 

The French, however, now threw 
forward their whole cavalry, and, 
driving back the English horse, suc- 
ceeded in turning the right of the se- 
venth division. The battle by this 
time was general. The staff officers 
who came up from the left, informed 
us that Fuentes d’Onoro was attacked 
in force, Massena himself leading the 
assault in person; while thus for seven 
miles the fight was maintained hotly 
at intervals, it was evident that, upon 
the maintenance of our position the 
fortune of the day depended. Hitherto, 
we had been repulsed from the village 
and the wood; and the dark masses of 
infantry which were assembled upon 
our right, seemed to threaten the hill 
of Naval d’Aver with as sad a catas- 
trophe, 
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Crawford came now galloping up 
amongst us, his eye flashing fire, and 
his uniform splashed and covered with 
foam,— 

‘Steady, sixteenth, steady! Don’t 
blow your horses! Have your fellows 
advanced, Malcolm ?” said he, turning 
to an officer who stood beside him ; 
“ay, there they go,” pointing with 
his finger to the wood where as he 
spoke, the sharp ringing of the British 
rifle proclaimed the advance of that 
brigade.—“ Let the cavalry prepare to 
charge! And now, Ramsey, let us 
give it them home!” 

Scarcely were the words spoken, 
when the squadrons were formed, and 
in an instant after, the French light 
infantry were seen retreating from the 
wood, and flying in disorderly masses 
across the plain. Our squadrons 
riding down amongst them, actually 
cut them to atoms, while the light ar- 
tillery unlimbering, threw in a deadly 
discharge of grape-shot. 

“To the right, fourteenth, to the 
right ?” cried General Stewart.— 
** Have at their hussars !” 

Whirling by them, we advanced at 
a gallop, and dashed towards the ene- 
my, who not less resolutely bent, came 
boldly forward to meet us; the shock 
was terrific ; the leading squadrons on 
both sides went down almost to aman, 
and all order being lost, the encounter 
became one of hand to hand. 

The struggle was deadly ; neither 
party would give way; and while for- 
tune now inclined hither and thither, 
Sir Charles Stewart singled out the 
French general La Motte, and carried 
him off his prisoner. Meanwhile, 
Montbrun’s cavalry and the cuiras- 
siers came riding up, and the retreat 
now sounding through our ranks, we 
were obliged to fall back upon the in- 
fantry. The French pursued us hotly ; 
and so rapid was their movement, 
that before Ramsey’s brigade could 
limber up and away, their squadrons 
had surrounded him and captured his 
guns. 

** Where is Ramsey?” cried Craw- 
ford, as he galloped to the head of 
our division. Cut off—cut off! 
Taken, by G—! There he goes!” 
said he, pointing with his finger as a 
dense cloud of mingled smoke and 
dust moved darkly across the plain. 
* Form into column once more !”, 

As he spoke, the dense mass before 
us seemed agitated by some mighty 
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commotion; the flashing of blades 
and the rattling of small arms, min- 
gled with shouts of triumph or de- 
fiance, burst forth, and the ominous 
cloud lowering more darkly seemed 
peopled in deadly strife. An English 
cheer pealed high above all other 
sounds ; a second followed ; the mass 
was rent asunder, and, like the forked 
lightning from a thunder cloud, Ram- 
sey rode forth at the head of his bat- 
tery, his horses bounding madly, 
while the guns sprang behind them, 
like things of no weight; the gunners 
leaped to their places, and fighting 
hand to hand with the French cavalry, 
they flew across the plain. 

*‘ Nobly done, gallant Ramsey !” 
said a voice behind me. I turned at 
the sound; it was Lord Wellington 
who spoke. My eye fixed upon his 
stern features, I forgot all else, when 
he suddenly recalled me to my recol- 
lection by saying— 

*‘ Follow your brigade, sir. Charge!” 

In an instant I was with my people, 
who intervening betwixt Ramsey and 
his pursuers, repulsed the enemy with 
loss, and carried off several prisoners. 
The French, however, came up in 
greater strength ; overwhelming masscs 
of cavalry came sweeping upon us, 
and we were obliged to retire behind 
the light division, which rapidly formed 
into squares to resist the cavalry. 
The seventh division, which was more 
advanced, were however too late for 
this movement, and before they could 
effect their formation, the French were 
upon them. At this moment they 
owed their safety to the Chasseurs 
Britanniques, who poured in a flanking 
fire, so close, and with so deadly aim, 
that their foes recoiled, beaten and 
bewildered. 

Meanwhile, the French had become 
masters of Pogo Velho; the formida- 
ble masses had nearly outflanked us on 
the right. The battle was lost, if we 
could not fall back upon our original 
position, and concentrate our force 
upon Fuentes d’Onoro. To effect 
this was a work of great difficulty ; 
but no time was to be lost. The se- 
venth division were ordered to cross 
the Turones, while Crawford, forming 
the light division into squares, covered 
their retreat, and, supported by the 
cavalry, sustained the whole force of 
the enemy's attack. 

Then was the moment to witness 
the cool and steady bravery of British 
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infantry; the squares dotted across 
the enormous plain seemed as nothing 
amid that confused and flying multi- 
tude, composed of commissariat bag- 
gage, camp followers, peasants, and 
finally, broken pickets and videttes ar- 
riving from the wood. A cloud of 
cavalry hovered and darkened around 
them; the Polish lancers shook their 
long spears, impatient of delay, and 
the wild huzzas burst momentarily 
from their squadrons as they waited 
for the word to attack. But the Bri- 
tish stood firm and undaunted; and 
although the enemy rode round their 
squares, Montbrun himself at their 
head, they never dared to charge them. 
Meanwhile, the seventh fell back as if 
on a parade, and crossing the river, 
took up their ground at Frenada, 
pivoting upon the first division; the 
remainder of the line fell also back, 
and assumed a position at right angles, 
with their former one, the cavalry 
forming in front, and holding the 
French in check during the movement. 
This was a splendid maneuvre, and, 
when made in fice of an over-number- 
ing enemy, one unmatched during the 
whole war. 

At sight of this new front the French 
stopped short, and opened a fire from 
their heavy guns. The British bat- 
teries replied with vigour, and silenced 
the enemy’s cannon. The cavalry 
drew out of range, and the infantry 
gradually fell back to their former po- 
sition. While this was going on, the 
attack upon Fuentes d’Onoro was con- 
tinued with unabated vigour. The 
three British regiments in the lower 
town were pierced by the French ti- 
railleurs, who poured upon them in 
overwhelming numbers ; the seventy- 
ninth were broken, ten companies 
taken, and Cameron, their colonel, 
mortally wounded. Thus the lower 
village was in the hands of the enemy, 
while from the upper town the inces- 
sant roll of musquetry proclaimed the 
obstinate resistance of the  Bri- 
tish. 

At this period our reserves were 
called up from the right, in time to 
resist the additional troops which 
Drouet continued to bring on. The 
French, reinforced by the whole sixth 
corps, now came forward at a quick 
step. Dashing through the ruined 
streets of the lower town, they crossed 
the rivulet, fighting bravely, and 
charged against the height. Already 
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their leading files had gained the crag 
beside the chapel. A French colonel, 
holding his cap upon his sword-point, 
waved on his men. 

The grizzly features of the grena- 
diers soon appeared, and the dark co- 
lumn, half climbing, half running, were 
seen scaling the height. A rifle bullet 
sent the French leader tumbling from 
the precipice ; and a cheer—mad and 
reckless as the war-cry of an Indian— 
rent the sky, as the seventy-first 
and seventy-ninth highlanders sprang 
upon the enemy. 

Our part was a short one: advanc- 
ing in half squadrons we were con- 
cealed from the observation of the 
enemy by the thick vineyards which 
skirted the lower town; waiting, with 
impatience, the moment when our 
gallant infantry should succeed in 
turning the tide of battle. We were 
ordered to dismount, and stood with 
our bridles on our arms, anxious and 
expectant. The charge of the French 
column was made close to where we 
were standing—the inspiriting cheers 
of the officers, the loud vivas o. the 
men, were plainly heard by us as they 
rushed to the assault ; but the space 
between us was intersected by walls 
and brushwood, which totally pre- 
vented the movements of cavalry. 

Fearlessly their dark column moved 
up the heights, fixing the bayonets as 
they went. No tirailleurs preceded 
them ; but the tall shako of the grena- 
dier of the guard was seen in the first 
rank. Long before the end of the 
column had passed us the leading files 
were in action. A deafening peal of 
musketry—so loud—so dense—it 
seemed like artillery, burst forth. A 
volume of black smoke rolled heavily 
down from the heights, and hid all 
from our view, except when the vivid 
lightning of the platoon firing rent the 
veil asunder, and showed us the troops 
almost in hand to hand conflict. 

*‘ It’s Picton’s division, I'm certain,” 
cried Merivale ; “ I hear the bagpipes 
of the Highlanders.” 

“ You are right, sir,” said Hamp- 
den: “ the seventy first are in the same 
brigade, and I know their bugles well. 
There they go again.” 

** Fourteenth! fourteenth!” cried 
a voice from behind, and at the same 
moment a staff officer, without his 
hat, and his horse bleeding from a 
recent sabre cut, came up. You 
must move to the rear, Colonel Meri- 
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vale; the French have gained the 
heights. Move round by the cause- 
way ; bring up your squadrons quickly 
as you can and support the infantry.” 

In a moment we were in our saddles, 
but scarcely was the word “to fall in” 
given, when a loud cheer rent the very 
air; the musketry seemed suddenly to 
cease, and the dark mass which con- 
tinued to struggle up the heights wa- 
vered, broke, and turned. 

« What can that be?” said Meri- 
vale. What can it mean?” 

“‘ T can tell you, sir,” said I proudly, 
while I felt my heart as though it 
would bound from my bosom. 

« And what is it, boy? Speak!” 

“ There it goes again! That was 
an Irish shout !—the eighty-eighth are 
at them !” 

“ By Jove! here they come,” said 
Hampden ; “ God help the French- 
men now!’ 

The words were not well spoken, 
when the red coats of our gallant 
fellows were seen dashing through the 
vineyard. 

“The steel, boys—nothing but the 
steel !” shouted a loud voice from the 
crag above our heads. 

l looked up. It was the stern Pic- 
ton himself who spoke. 

The eighty-eighth now led the pur- 
suit, and sprang from rock to rock in all 
the mad impetuosity of battle ; and like 
some mighty billow rolling before the 
gale, the French went down the 
heights. ' 

** Gallant eighty-eighth! Gloriously 
done!” cried Picton, as he waved his hat. 

« Aren’t we Connaught robbers, 
now ?” shouted a rich brogue, as its 
owner, breathless and bleeding, pressed 
forward in the charge. 

A hearty burst of laughter mingled 
with the din of the battle. 

“ Now for it, boys! Now for our 
work !” said old Merivale, drawing his 
sabre as he spoke; “ Forward! and 
charge!” 

We waited not a second bidding, 
but bursting from our concealment, 
galloped down into the broken column, 
It was no regular charge, but an in- 
discriminate rush. Scarcely offering 
resistance, the enemy fell beneath our 
sabres, or the still more deadly bay- 
onets of the infantry, who were inex- 
tricably mingled up in the conflict. 

The chase was followed up for above 
half a mile, when we fell back, fortu- 
nately, in good time for the French 
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had opened a heavy fire from their 
artillery, and regardless of their own 
retreating column, poured a shower of 
grape among our squadrons. As we 
retired, the straggling files of the 
Rangers joined us—their faces and 
accoutrements blackened and begrimed 
with powder ; many of them, them- 
selves wounded, had captured prison- 
ers; and one huge fellow of the gre- 
nadier company was seen driving be- 
fore him a no less powerful French- 
man, and to whom, as he turned from 
time to time reluctantly and scowled 
upon his jailer, the other vociferated 
some Irish imprecation, whose harsh 
intentions were made most palpably 
evident by a flourish of a drawn bay- 
onet. 

*“‘ Who is he?” said Mike; who is 
he, ahagur ?” 

‘Sorrow one o’ me knows,” said 
the other; “but it’s the chap that 
shot Lieutenant Mahony, and I| never 
took my eye off him after ; and if the 
lieutenant’s not dead, sure it'll be a 


satisfaction to him that I cotch him.” 
7 * * * 
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The lower town was now evacuated 
by the French, who retired beyond 
the range of our artillery; the upper 
continued in the occupation of our 
troops ; and, worn out and exhausted, 
surrounded by dead and dying, both 
parties abandoned the contest,—and 
the battle was over. 

Both sides laid claim to the victory : 
the French, because having taken the 
village of Pogo Velho, they had pierced 
the British line, and compelled them 
to fall back and assume a new position ; 
the British, because the attack upon 
Fuentes d’Onoro had been successfully 
resisted, and the blockade of Atmeida 
—the real object of the battle—main- 
tained. The loss of both was tre- 
mendous,—fifteen hundred men and 
officers, of whom three hundred were 
prisoners, were lost by the allies, and 
a far greater number fell among the 
forces of the enemy. 

After the action, a brigade of the 
light division released the troops in 
the village, and the armies bivouaced 
once more in sight of each other. 


OUR SUMMER FLOWERS.—THE FIRST GARLAND.‘ 


Once more ten thousand notes of 
gratulation are welcoming back the 
golden summer. Beneath the foot 
the luxuriant vegetation of our soil 
spreads its freshest green ; and above, 
the cloudless skies arch themselves in 
the majestic beauty of their blue 
depths. Joy thrills the heart of uni- 
versal nature—joy faintly whispered 
in the low flutter of her myriad leaves, 
and the glad ripple 


Of the hidden brooks, 
That to the listening woods, all day, 
Sing on their quiet tune. 


All breathes of youth and poetry: 
and beneath their influence responsive 
stir emotion and feeling within the 
breast of the young enthusiast, till 
from his lips gushes forth their utter- 
ance in strains of involuntary music 

But we are told the present is not 
a poetical age; and periodical after 
periodical sends forth its, elaborate 

Vou. XVII.—No. 102. 


dissertation to show the why and the 
wherefore. Some find them in the 
downright, hard-working, matter-of- 
fact, mechanical spirit generated and 
fostered by the extraordinary progress, 
which the nation has of late years 
made in commerce and manufactures ; 
others, in whose eyes poetry ranks 
much on a level with opera-singing, 
discover in the spread of science and 
the universal illumination of mind 
going forward through the agency of 
societies and book-clubs, and mechan- 
ics’ institutes, a sufficiently satisfactory 
reason why rhymes and rhymers, folly 
and fiction, should “ pale their inef- 
fectual fires ;” and a third critic—one 
of those in every age to be found 


Qui redit ad fastos et virtutem estimat 
annis 

Miraturque nihil nisi quod Libitina sa- 
cravit— 


mourns over the increasing degene- 
3D 
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racy of the human race, and convinces 
himself that nature effete and worn- 
out can henceforward produce no- 
thing, except the puny abortions of 
age and effeminacy. 

We confess ourselves sceptical alike 
as to the existence of the fact and the 
theories proposed as a solution for 
that existence. We cannot but think 
that although it be true that there 
are at this moment few young poets 
gifted with “the vision and the fa- 
culty divine,” and though the elder 
“kings of verse” be silent, and, in 
honoured and honourable rest, have 
retired to enjoy the triumphs attendant 
on their old exertions, yet is it most 
false to say this age is wholly adverse 
to poetry and poets. Look at the 
endless new editions of the modern 

ts; ay, and of the old ones, daily 
issuing from the press. Contrast the 
present general popularity of Words- 
worth—a new and expensive edi- 
tion of his works just published, 
and we will venture to say already 
nearly exhausted—with his total ex- 
clusion from public favour thirty years 
ago; the endless panegyrics on his 
works with which the magazines and 
reviews abound, with the old sentence 
of the Edinburgh relegating him, by 
way of a merciful sentence, to per- 
petual exile among lakes and lakers. 
Is not the same true of Southey and 
Coleridge ? Even Shelly and Keats 
have made a new appearance among 
us in an expensive form, and, despite 
of that hindrance, command, as we 
are informed, a very extensive circu- 
lation. We have selected these poets, 
and the circumstances attending their 
works, rather than Byron or Moore, 
because there is in the latter, especial- 
ly in Byron, something, it might be 
thought, in consonance with the spirit 
of the age, which would explain their 
general diffusion, without supposing it 
to arise from poetical taste. Both 
are men of the world, and never in 
their highest or most imaginative 
flights, forget that they are so. Their 
maxims, wit, acute perception of life 
and manners, and masterly delineation 
of the modes, and forms, and follies of 
social life, would win them the peru- 
sal and admiration of the least poeti- 
cal mind. But the writers, we have 
named, have nothing of this kind to 
account for their popularity: their 
tone of sentiment and thinking is es- 
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sentially opposed to hard, worldly, 
turmoiling, utility or profit-seeking 
notions ; their subjects and mode of 
treating them, such as no mind not 
tinged in some degree with the poet- 
ical spirit, could possibly sympathise 
with, or even understand. We should 
like to hear how this can be made to 
harmonise .with the theory of an age 
hostile to poetry. Men do not gene- 
rally support, or seek, or encourage 
that which they love not; above all, 
the English people do not usually pay 
for it. We cannot, therefore, help 
thinking that we have been done no 
little injustice, and that we are not, 
after all, so hopelessly prosaic, as has 
been supposed. 

Why then is there no great young 
poet? This, we acknowledge is a mys- 
tery too deep for us. We cannot 
answer the question to our own satis- 
faction, and it is still less probable that 
our explanation could satisfy others. 
All we can say is, that it does seem— 
why, we know not, cannot even guess— 
but still the fact does seem to be true, 
that a highly advanced stage of civil- 
ization is unfavourable to individual 
greatness: that while the mass im- 
proves, the few deteriorate. The 
amount of production is greater, and 
the quality inferior. It is at an early 
period of national existence, before 
the soil has been exhausted by succes- 
sive and repeated efforts, that the 
great productions of nature come to 
full growth and maturity. They 
spring up, not in the crowded and con- 
fined inclosures introduced in a more 
advanced process of cultivation, where 
each is a hindrance to the others 
greatness, by preventing its expansion, 
and lessening the supply of nourish- 
ment, but in the free earth and air of 
nature ; and they extend their branches 
so widely, and their shadows so densely, 
as to destroy any weak offspring of 
chance, which may arise in their im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 

Whatever we have lost by this pro- 
cess in the diminished greatness of a 
few, seems to us not ill compensated 
for by the extension of improvement 
to the many. If we have no Miltons 
or Shakspeares now, yet we may con- 
sole ourselves in some degree with the 
reflection, that for one who could ap- 
preciate Milton or Shakspeare a hun- 
dred years since, there are now thou- 
sands ; and that far and near, through 
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all ranks and conditions, “in the huts 
where poor men lie,” no less than in 
the palace have been diffused the re- 
finement and exaltation of being, that, 
spring from this best of literature. 

So much then, reader, by 
defence of thee and the age: and now 
for that, which better than argument 
or theory, shall refute the desponding 
critic—the young poets of Ireland and 
those fair flowers, which (to continue 
the metaphor of our title) they have 
sent us for this our first summer gar- 
land. Here we have grouped and 
collected them into one: and lest some 
rude chance or harm should scatter 
them again, bound all together by this 
slight thread of prose—albeit not un- 
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mindful of Gray's dictum, that the 
worst poetry is better worth reading 
than the best criticism. 

Doubtful to which first shall our 
attention be given, and bewildered 
amid their thousand various hues and 
dyes ; each with some peculiar grace 
or fragrance wooing to itself — we 
must trust accident, and lo! whether 
it be some dim instinctive sympathy 
with sadness, or that this soft summer 
noon flings a gentle tenderness upon 
us, our eyes rest first on the melan- 
choly countenance of the flower of 
darkest leaves in this our garland— 
darkest, but not untinged with those 
colours divine, which make us feel 
that ‘sadness is holier than joy.” 


STREW ODOROUS FLOWERS. 


BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, LL.D. 


Strew odorous flowers upon the bed of death, 
Cull ye the fairest from the greenest fields, 
The primrose with its perfume-yielding breath, 

The loveliest fragrancies that Nature yields ; 


* Sweets to the sweet” 


be given, nor forget— 


For such was she—the shrinking violet. 


Place one white rose-bud on that whiter brow, 
The rosemary within that stone-cold hand, 
And on that breast,—so chill and moveless now,— 


Scatter some wild flowers 


of her native land: 


Yea, by affection be the loveliest given 
To her, now blooming in her native Heaven. 


Silence in that death-chamber !—the deep hush 
Of sentient minds above what once was life : 
Crushed are all earthly hopes which used to rush, 
With dark despair in eager, anxious strife. 

Life’s dream is over, for the loved is clay ; 
Godward the unchained soul hath passed away. 


Gone is the loved, the lovely ! 


Sad the grief 


For her who ne’er before gave cause for tears ; 
Her earthly pilgrimage hath been but brief— 


God claimed his own in her youth’s 


golden years, 


Wafting her spirit to yon starry skies 
Ere care could vex, or sorrow dim her eyes. 


The mourners weep above that moveless mould, 
Fair shrine of what was radiant once with mind ; 
In tears they kiss that brow so deathly cold, 
We ep—but for those thus sadly left behind ! 
WwW eep not for her; too fair and good for earth, 
Now in the regions of her better birth. 


There, when this earthly coil hath passed away, 
The mourners and the mourned shall meet again ; 
Freed from the human fetters of this clay— 


The mind’s dark sorrow and the bosom’s pain ; 
There, those who weep and the bright wept-for come 
To glad communion in that spirit-home. 
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Thither the beautiful hath gone before,— 

A little earlier than the rest shall go. 
Can tears this faded flower of earth restore ? 

Yet weep!—’tis human that such tears should flow. 
Weep for the loved who never more shall weep, 
But vigils with the blest in glory keep. 


If life as stainless, as life e’er hath been — 
Faith, pointing silently to Him above, — 
Patience, ‘mid mortal sufferings most serene, 
Prayers made less terrible by heart-felt love,— 
If such shed blessings round the dying bed, 
Ye should rejoice above that early dead. 


She hath been spared full many a bitter pain,— 
Friendship grown cold, or love itself estranged,— 
The loved of youth to meet them once again, 
And find affection sadly, sadly changed. 
She hath departed to the better sphere, 
Freed from the thousand ills which linger here. 


If I, a stranger, mourn that she is gone, 

Oh, how the hearts that loved her must be rent. 
Others may weep and sigh, but there is one 

From whom a deeper sorrow will be sent. 
To him she was life’s brightest, sunniest ray, 
And there she lies—cold, dull, insensate clay ! 


And lo! beside this, inharmonious _ of four contributions from one, who is 
unison with its strain of peace and indeed worthy the high and sacred 
piety, in beauty exquisitely pure and name of poet—our friend Coul Gop- 
serene, smile the pensive features pagh. 


HAPPINESS,.——BY COUL GOPPAGH. 


Not the deep ponderings of the reverend sage 
Whose brows are wisdom’s citadel, whereon 
Shines a still glory, where within are stored 
The mightiest weapons, fit for the strong arm 
Of Truth impregnable, whose most firm stroke 
Falls silent on the ear of centuries, 
And ever shattering. 
The laboured mail 

Of systems and of schools, and the flashing sword 
Of Learning, polished in divinest shades, 
Avail not. 

Not the highest lay that poured 
Ever from human soul, like the glory reigning 
Among the mountain tops, and rolling forth 
The ocean of its beams when waking day 
Stirs the hosannahs of the summer world. 

Not Riches, though the wealth of Eastern kings 
When they held highest monarchy of old, 
Were heaped together, and each diamond, worth 
The purchase of a kingdom’s blood, did kindle 
To a supremer blaze. 
Not one of these 

Can buy the secret of her hiding-place. 
Meekly, within the heart of Innocence, 
She strays above the stars of heaven: she slumbers 
Where God hath told the trees to welcome her 
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In his own garden ; and, fast by the river 

Of Life, she listens to its gladsome wave. 

He smiles upon her, and eternity 

Feels a deep thrill through all its coming ages, 
Telling the unborn years to honour her ; 

Yet is she meeker than the ear ly lamb 

That skippeth on the hills. 


SONNET BY COUL GOPPAGH. 
DOTAGE. 

What smiles be these ; what inward mutterings ; 
Why play these poor pale fingers with the air ; 
What joy may this old wasted bosom bear, 
That thus it breaks forth piteously and sings! 
Mayhap, afar in Youth-belovéd glen, 

With mother or fond sisters now he strays ; 
Or haply to himself he mourns, as when 

Of old he loved in long forgotten days, 
That o’er the night-time of his heart do steal, 
Like dim stars glimmering through the mist of age. 

Ah, I could sorely weep,—but that I feel 
In heaven, at close of life’s long pilgrimage, 
This childish mantle, falling, shall reveal 
A soul, full grown to Youth’s immortal heritage. 


Feb. 1838. 


BIRTH-DAY SONNETS,.——BY COUL GOPPAGH. 


I. 

As one who, having gained some quiet nook 

By upland stream, rests in the heat of day 

To breathe and look around him on the way ;— 

So, from this eminence of time to look, 

I pause and listen, while my spirit hears 

Lapsing beneath me, like a flowi ing brook, 

The memories of six and twenty years. 

May-Mory ! the promise of thy verdurous tears 

I claim to mingle kindred here with mine ; 

My eyes’ first morn thy hopeful dawning gave, 
And, as each dew- drop i in thy blossoms sleeping, 
So bless the tears of early sorrow’s weeping 

That wisdom, hoarding up their dew divine, 

May bloom adown thy vista to the grave. 


Il. 

Crooning the burden of an old sad song, 

And full, even to tears, with memory. 

High in the main boughs of an old oak tree, 

I watched Maydéla wandering along 

Beneath my feet, that hung above the stream, 
Heavy with dew, and thick with clinging grass 
And crimson daisy-tips :—in thoughtful dream 
I felt the river’s drowsing murmur pass 

Into the secret channels of my soul ;— 

A distant lulling sound came from the spring 
Of infancy ; hard by, the deeper roll 

Of manhood bore love’s foam bells lingering ; 
While far off, rushing to the unseen sea, 

The gathering future filled life’s solemn harmony. 


May |, 1841. 
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Did not we justly say, that we and bend their eyes, be they as cri- 
would refute the notion that this age tical as they will, on the rest of our 
could present no poetry? Are not’ garland. Take, ‘for instance, the two 
these “ beautiful, exceedingly ?” and if following :-— 
any doubt, let them come with us 







































AN EVENING VOLUNTARY. 


« This world is too much with us ; soon and late 
Getting and spending, we lay w aste our pow ers.” 
So sings the bard—but vainly, ’Tis our fate 
Giving to sordid things the precious hours, 

To live like prisoners peeping through a grate 
On the fair world without, which is not ours, 
Yet sometimes stealing on us, will impart 

A feverish impulse to the wasting heart. 






Now moves the day-god slowly to his rest 
Broad and refracted. Far around him blazing, 
Shoots forth his glorious radiance through the west. 
See how yon retinue of clouds stand gazing, 
Each in refulgent vesture—joy expressed 
In every tinge of all that pomp amazing: 
See how serenely blue, the eastern sky 
Outspreads the wonders of its arch on high. 






A burst of sunshine sparkles o’er the hills, 
And hear how on all sides ten thousand voices 

Make the air vocal: leap the happy rills, 

And to her inmost heart the earth rejoices. 

All things joy overshadows, all things fills ; 

Save our own hearts, that will not make their choices 
Of such calm pleasures, but drag on a life 
With their best instincts evermore at strife. 









Ye glorious dreams o’erleaping the sad bar 
Of this most wretched prison: thoughts profound 
Piercing the infinite: glimpses from afar 

Of regions beyond earth’s extremest bound. 

Thou soul within us pining, like a star, 
Dismantled of its glory, and discrowned, 

Yet potent to o’erpass earth, sky, and sea 

Bear witness, if we will, we may be free. 


Hesperian fields are found amid the waste 
Of that lone desert, which around us lies : 
With bowers of greenest foliage interlaced, 

And flowrets of the fairest happiest dyes— 

Trees of a fruitage, dearest to the taste, 

Grow up and bloom beneath inclement skies 

And waters, where heaven’s image loves to dwell, 
Crown vales, that rival meads of asphodel. 


Glorious the vistas, which the soul looks through, 
In moods, when it least feels its mortal chain . 
And clothes all things around it in a hue 
More lovely and more free from earthly stain. 
Bright the creations it brings ever new 

Forth from itself, a never-dying train 

Like that wild dreamer, who evoked Undine 
From her mysterious caves of coral green. 
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Who mourns not for his boyhood passed away, 
When life was puetry, which though unsung, 
Was felt and followed, realized each day 
Possessed, but prized not—like a lyre unstrung. 
Behold yon group of children, as they play 
And wish thyself as happy and as young. 

Or see yon eager boy pursue some prize 

That still approaches, and yet ever flies. 


See how he deems that golden vision true, 
Which leads him on, alas! he knows not where; 
"Tis beautiful, and though it change its hue, 
Each change still makes it but appear more fair. 
He pants for breath, yet once more doth renew 
The vain pursuit, grasping the fleeting air. 

Till the poor boy hath quite his dream outran, 
And he, who played the fool, must play the man. 


Poor fellow! but why pity him alone ; 

We all fare much the same—if we look back, 
The forms we loved, are wasted to the bone. 
And now, like spectres, follow in the track 
We tread, led onward by a hand unknown. 
The present all a waste, the future black, 
Cloud upon cloud inwoven, not one ray 
Whispering the promise of a brighter day. 


Oh, for one breath from the old hours again! 

That the first gush of feeling might return, 

And the heart throb once more, as it did then ; 

That we could call from out Time’s mouldering urn 
The joys and dreams, that made us other men, 

And gave us with far nobler aims to burn. 

That we could be, as in that golden time 

When youth, life, hope—the world were in their prime. 


Ay! ’tis our fate to groan, and toil, and sweat ; 

Oppressed, oppressing: burdened and careworn ; 

Followed at every step by fresh regret 

And still anew by vulture passions torn. 

Till grief upon our brow her seal hath set 

And on the back the load, that must be borne : 

And round the heart yet warm, and round the brain 

Coiled the close links of custom's icy chain. . 
B. . F, 


HOPE REVIVED. 


Too long, my lyre—too long thou’st lain 
Neglected and unstrung : 

Or utte red but a broken strain 
To heedless breezes sung. 

Sleep thou no more—from slumber wake 
Some tone of days gone by ; 

And give my spirit, for her sake 
A voice that will not die. 


Oh give me wings—thou soul of love— 
That I far, far may flee ; 

Reach my heart's home at last, and prove 
Thy true divinity. 
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Oh give me wings, as light as those 
On which the zephyr floats : 

To brush the dew-drops from the rose, 

Or fill the throstle’s notes. 


Oh, let me melt, dissolve, and fade, 
Into some gentle strain : 

On which no earthly sound hath laid 
The burden of its pain. 

Weave round my heart those linked sweets : 
O’ercast it with those spells : 

Till every pulse within it beats 

And every fountain swells. 


I wake and start, as from dim dreams, 
The dreams of long, long years : 
Wake, and again old music seems 
To murmur in mine ears. 
I hear that voice, whose tones could win 
Its music from the wind ; 
New hopes, new feelings stir within 
And rouse the slumbering mind. 


Time passed—the seasons went and came, 
The autumn and the spring: 

They went, but brought no hope or aim 
To which my heart could cling. 

But thou art here—and fled all ills 
The bitter past could twine ; 

And now one thought my spirit fills, 

One hope—to make thee mine. 


Henceforth I care not what betide, 
Or what fate’s worst can do: 
The future may indeed divide, 
But must unite us too. 
Fortune with thorns can strew my path, 
Yet will I onward climb : 
She, linked to earth, no empire hath 
Beyond the bounds of time. 


Swift then my heart—before thee lies 
A joy that must not go: 

The bird, that sings amid the skies 
Is nearer than we know. 

A voice, as from some happier sphere 
Soothes each repining sigh : 

A voice, that only thou cans’t hear 

Though all the world stood by. 


We know not of the wondrous change, 

Love silent works within : 

What thoughts and feelings new and strange, 
Their way unnoticed win. 

How earth seems robed in fresher hues, 
And hope, where’er we tread 

Soft, as the summer twilight-dews 

On every scene is shed. 
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Its music murmurs in the gale, 
And stirs the whispering tree : 

Its spirit in the moonbeam pale 
Falls on the trembling sea. 

All things are filled: on all things lies 
The glory of its dreams. 

Light from some brighter happier skies 
On every object streams. 


Flee not: oh flee not thus away, 
Too bright, too transitory : 
Pale grows the light of common day, 
Stripped of that hallowing glory. 
Cease not—oh cease not, voice too sweet 
For mortal lip to utter: 
Farewell, farewell, thou dear deceit, 
Is all the sad gales mutter. 


These words, too, fade, this lay must flee, 
Though linked to thy dear name, 
The strain that I can proffer thee 
Too fugitive for fame : 
And better thus such joy to hoard, 
Hid from the world’s cold strife : 
By one devoted heart adored, 
The very life of life. 
B. B. F. 


Or perhaps brighter and more land? A_ young, noble, and gifted 
lively charms please you better, reader, friend—of whom, alike in literature, 


and wistfully you ask, what has become field, or senate, we prophesy fame and 
of the cheerful songs of merry Ire-  distinction—shall answer you. 


THE VILLAGER’S WELCOME TO SPRING. 


Oh joy, for cold winter is fleeing away, 

And earth melts again at the sun’s genial ray ; 

And voices unnumbered exultingly sing, 

And welcome thee back to us—Hail, joyful Spring. 


No more by the snow and the tempest confined 

We watch the flakes fall, or lament the wild wind : 

No longer are pained by the frost’s bitter sting, 

But rejoice in thy sweet breath, thou life-giving Spring. 


All day we can wander through valley and grove, 

All day we may whisper the accents of love: 

Or make the thick leaves of the wild forest ring, 

While we welcome thee back to us— Hail, joyful Spring. 


And when thy soft touch sheds its deep blue on high, 

And the bright stars gleam forth through the unclouded sky : 
We join heart and hand, in the dance’s gay ring, 

And with mirth woo thee back, thou too long-absent Spring 


Voices burst from lone rock, wild brake, leafy spray : 
The moorland, the woodland : louder, gladder, each day. 
And each tone that they utter, each song that they sing, 
Are welcoming back the sweet breath of the Spring. 
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So not alone we at thy presence rejoice, 
But all nature exults with unanimous voice : 
And each sight and each sound fresh assurances bring 
Ho w welcome thy presence—earth’s best blessing, Spring. 
V. 


THE PASS OF THE AWE. 


Sullen and dark the mist o’erhung, 
And far and wide its shadow flung ; 
Veiled every mountain, cliff, and rock, 
That sentinelled Awe's lonely loch: 
Nor sound, nor echo came to break 
The peace of that unrippled lake— 

A dim mysterious silence spread 

O’er every glen and mountain-head, 
Fell on the thrilling spirit, fraught 
With touches of unearthly thought. 

A calm so still—’twas only broken 

By the low tone of words half-spoken, 
As bent the rower to his oar, 

And bade his comrade speed still more ; 
For ere that mist hath left the deep 
The Bruce must gain yon frowning steep. 


A calm so still—’twas only stirred 

By the wild wing of passing bird, 

Or trout and salmon in their play, 
Scattering around the startled spray ; 
Or echo wafting from each mountain, 
The low glad gush of bursting fountain, 

Wrapt in his mantle wildly loose, 

In thought profound, reclined the Bruce : 

In thought, for he had sworn that morn 

Revenge upon the house of Lorn. 

Revenge for all the blood was shed 

By axe upon Strathfillan’s head, 

When by the Lorn compelled to yield, 

His followers fell on Dalry’s field. 

Dumstaffnage wreathed in hostile flame— 

Disgrace upon Mac Dougal’s name ! 

A nation lost, defeat and pain, 

And freedom groaning in their chain, 

Despairing valour, bootless ire 

Burn in his soul with thoughts of fire. 

“For home and kindred—'tis you fly 
From eager lips impetuous fall. 

Then fast and faster rower ply, 

On each brief moment hangs our all. 
On, on—our good broad-swords shall gain 

This day a never-dying name : 

Death, but an instant’s passing pain, 

Who would not take for deathless fame.” 
Bravely the highland oarsmen toiled, 
And round and round the eddies boiled : 
Strained every nerve to pull the oar, 

For Bruce required, and Bruce they bore. 











And now, with two more contribu- 
tions, for the present we must pause. 
The first comes we know not from 
whence, but it seems to us highly 
spirited: the second is from the pen 
of our old and valued friend J. U. U. ; 
one, who is equally well-known in 
other departments of literature, and 

















Who comes! 































































DEATH, 


Who comes ? 
Who rides through the prostrate land ? 
With pale and haggard band, 

Swift as the desert sand ? 


Who comes, who comes ? 
To sever the closet tie, 
To close the brighest eye, 

To laugh at the piercing cry ? 
Tis Death ! 


Who comes, who comes? 
To tear from the lover’s side 
The fairest loveliest bride, 
With his ghastly band to ride ? 


Who comes, who comes ? 
At whose sight all nations wail, 
Before whom warriors quail, 
Health, beauty, valour fail ? 


Oh he comes, he comes! 
Through the breadth of the land he has passed, 
He nears with his chilling blast, 

And we must ride at last 


A VISION OF THE 


The crowded carnival was high, 
And laughter filled the midnight sky, 
And riot shook the ground : 
When o’er the tumult fell a cry 
That stilled all earthly sound! 
From the paled stars, o’er song and shout, 
The mirthful noise of that gay rout 
It fell—and all stood grimly still, 
Bereft of motion, thought, and will ; 
Hushed by a terror undefined 
That seemed to paralyse the mind, 
And glaze the eye, and freeze the blood, 
And fix each reveller where he stood, 
Stopped short in mirth’s fantastic trea 
Like some pale marble o’er the dead ! 
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whose masterly treatise on the “ Phi- 
losophy of Unbelief !” and admirable 
biographies of distinguished Irishmen 
now in course of publication, have 
written the name of Wills permanently 
on the metaphysical and historical an- 
nals of our country. 







’Tis Death! 


’Tis Death! 


’Tis Death ! 


With Death! 







NIGHT. 
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Ten thousand smiles were at the birth 
Of frolic, folly, love ; 
Ten thousand purposes of mirth 
The chain of pleasure wove : 
No earthquake shook, no thunder rolled 
To palsy hearts so gay and bold 

In joy’s most reckless mood— 
The love strain had not ceased to thrill ; 
When its last echo from the hill 
Came like a mockery on that still 

And corse-like multitude ! 


And well each pulse of earthly pride 

At that dread portent might have died 
From clime to rolling clime— 

For down the dark midheaven it cried, 
«It is the end of time.” 


Even in the pause of blank surprise, 

While listening horror fixed all eyes 

With pale orb on the shadowy skies, 
Again it spoke and said, 

«* Ye shrouded from the grave arise— 
Thou sea give up thy dead.” 


The dreadful voice was scarcely done 

All knew the hour of wrath begun : 

Then crash on hollow crash came near, 
Sounds undefinable 

Yet known to superstition’s ear, 

And who such dull dread tones might hear 

Would understand them well! 

Each awe-struck visage seemed to know 

The shuddering clatter long and low 
Increasing through the gloom 

Poured from ten thousand gates below 
The cities of the Tomb ! 


The concourse swelled—a gathering cloud— 
Till mask and mime stood mixed with shroud 

In contrast grim and drear 
Then knew I well that spectral crowd— 

The dead of time stood there ; 

Phosphoric from the earth exhaling 
The lurid haze around prevailing— 
While glimmering rose in fiend-like play 
Ten million ground-stars of decay, 
They stood in their death-robes, a fearful sight 
All wan in that wild and ghastly light! 


A momentary stillness came 

A trance-like stupor without name, 
A rayless, soundless, formless pause 
Of nature and of nature’s laws— 


And a trumpet accent, said “’tis o’er :"— 
"Twas echoed from each sea and shore 
One long wild wailing choir of woe 
Breathed up from all the realms below! 
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The starry concave widely reeled : 
The planetary centre pealed 
Low far down rolls of hollow thunder 
That seemed to rock the world asunder !— 











A burning twilight far away,— 
And fiery wreaths of blood-red day 

Burst from the hollows near— 
Its horrors half, no tongue can say 

It was a dawn of fear ! 
Nor may I tell how its fierce light 
Was swallowed in devouring night 
Too broad and deep for mortal eye 
The surging blackness rose on high 

With shadowing sweep 
Unmeasured over earth and sky 

From ruin’s deep, 














And all was o’er !—But late was there 
The splendid city bright and fair ; 

One moment saw that concourse dread 
The living mingled with the dead : 
Another—scarce another—lo ! 

The glittering and the ghastly show 
Had vanished like the lightning’s gleam 
Or changes of some frightful dream 
That mocks the brain in fevered sleep : 
And darkness brooded on the deep ! 









There was an end to time and place. 
Alone I lay, self-poised in space 

A frameless thought ! 
*T was strange—midst changes wild and fast, 
Fixed by one fear, the spirit sought 
Through every change one yet more vast 
The most tremendous and the last! 







Nor vain that fear ; through voids unknown, 
A wide and waveless sea : 

On fleeting to the eternal throne 
Across infinity, 

By some dread instinct far and nigh 

As leaves before chill Autumn’s sigh 
Collected roll,— 

The spirit world came sweeping by, 
Soul heaped on soul! 

Legions, once proud, and brave, and fair, 

Alas! no bravery was there ! 
















Whither they went,—I cannot say. 
From the pale train, 

Once more to greet the blessed day 
I started: glad to life’s dull way 
To wake again. 
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Wednesday.—“ Honesty is the best 
policy.” Don’t be afraid—I am not 
going to write you a moral essay or 
profound discourse on the above wise 
law ; but to relate a little anecdote I 
have just heard, which will illustrate 
its truth as well as the most learned 
disquisition on the subject. 

P was inquiring to-day from 
Jenkins of the coast-guard as to the 
possibility of getting some lime con- 
veyed across the Shannon in a boat to 
some point where it was required. 

“T should hardly recommend it, 
sir,” said Jenkins; ‘lime is a danger- 
ous cargo to put on the water,—as a 
trifling accident might set it on fire 
and burn the boat. Speaking of lime,” 
he added, “‘ reminds me of an occur- 
rence that took place some years since 
when I was stationed at Strangford 
Loch, near Belfast. We were sent 
to board a lighter that had just come 
in from the Isle of Man with a cargo 
of pepper, sugar, and other groceries. 
She had also some lime on board. 
After going over the vessel to see that 
there were no smuggled goods, and 
looking down into the hold where the 
lime was stowed away, we went into 
the captain’s cabin. It was close to 
the hold, and when we entered it the 
heat was so oppressive that I could 
not help exclaiming to the captain, 
‘Bless me! how can you possibly 
sleep in this place ; I never felt suc 
an atmosphere? if the boat were on 
fire, it could hardly be hotter than it 
is here.’ 

*«* The man made no remark,” con- 
tinued Jenkins, “ and as we had finished 
our inspection, we left the boat. We 
had not been half an hour on shore 
when she blazed up suddenly, and so 
fierce and furious were the flames 
that no effort could get them under 
until she was burned to the water's 
edge. It appears that they had a 
quantity of rum on board which they 
had smuggled over from the Isle of 
Man. The casks were all stowed 
away in the hold, and to conceal them 
from us, the lime had been heaped 
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Honesty the best policy — History of Tom Purcell. 


over them until they were quite co- 
vered. The heat of this in process of 
time dried the wood of the casks ; the 
staves warped and shrank, and the 
rum began to leak out. The slacked 
lime soon blazed up, the spiritous 
liquor was not slow in following the 
example, the heated wood of the 
casks added fuel to the flame, and al- 
together produced the extraordinarily 
virulent fire that seemed only to blaze 
the more fiercely for the means em- 
ployed to subdue it. The boat was a 
very nice one; a fine lighter of over 
sixty tons, and handsomely rigged.” 

As a pendant to this, I must tell 
you an anecdote of my grandfather’s 
about a horse belonging to a farmer, 
whose land was separated from his by 
a narrow river running between. The 
division was small, but the difference 
great, between the respective posses- 
sions, inasmuch as the farmer’s heavily 
stocked field was eaten down to almost 
the last blade of grass, while a lux- 
uriant crop of rich clover waved 
temptingly on my grandfather’s side 
of the Rubicon. The sight proved 
too much for the honesty of the farmer 
and that of a poor half starved horse 
who was wont to get far more to do 
than to eat. The latter, doubtless, a 
willing pupil, was soon trained by his 
master to cross the river at night-fall, 
and after feasting to his heart's con- 
tent on the delicious clover, return 
before day to his legitimate domains. 
As a precautionary measure, however, 
and lest our fourlegged poachers 
should, as bipeds and quadrupeds 
alas! often do, lose sight of prudence 
in the too ardent pursuit of profit and 
pleasure, the Rosinante was always 
fettered when despatched on _ these 
predatory expeditions. Thus he was 
unable to wander far into the regions 
of plenty, or to be at too great a dis- 
tance from his own barren land when 
the dawn approached. 

Things went on in this way for 
some time most prosperously. Never 
was Leander more constant to his 
Hero, or more punctual in his nightly 
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crossings of the Hellespont in all wea- 
thers, than was our sagacious steed in 
the performance of his devoirs to the 
clover-field. He increased manifestly 
in breadth and rotundity; a fact 
which history does not record as having 
resulted from his nocturnal immersions 
in the lover’s case. But whether 
Leander grew fat or not matters 
little: certain it is that the catastrophe 
in both instances was similar, as the 
end of the story will show. 

One night as usual our horse had 
erossed the river, and its smooth 
waters gleamed tranquilly as ever in 
the peaceful moonlight. Treacherous 
tranquillity! Never was his appetite 
more keen, and never did the clover 
taste more sweet ; and he gave him- 
self up to the enjoyment of its attrac- 
tions, all heedless of the change that 
the time, so agreeably employed by 
him, was effecting. In the night the 
floods rose, and when day broke the 
river was so swollen that to cross it 
was a dangerous undertaking. Faith- 
ful to his training, however, the poor 
horse made the attempt. Had his 
limbs been free, he would have swam 
across with ease ; but he was fettered: 
in vain he tried to struggle with the 
stream—it carried him away, and he 
perished in the waters. His good 
condition was small comfort to the 
farmer, who, doubtless, would rather 
have had him living and lean than 
thus find out when it was too late, 
that honesty is the best policy. 

September 2\st.— We have just re- 
turned from a long ramble, and have 
been revisiting old haunts, and looking 
at scenes, and places, and persons, 
beheld before under different circum- 
stances, and now calling up at their 
aspect a variety of sweet and bitter 
associations. 

I know not how you may feel on 
this point; but to my mind there is 
nothing that annihilates time and 
events so much as returning to the 
same place after an absence. Every 
thing that has passed during that ab- 
sence seems like something unreal. We 
find ourselves in the same spot, looking 
at the same scenery, engaged again in 
the same occupations, returned to the 
same old duties, feelings, and ideas as 
before. The intervening years are 
annihilated! Many events may have 
eccurred during their course; distant 
eountries visited ; endearing ecompa- 


nionship with beloved friends, and mo- 
ments of exquisite happiness enjoyed : 
but all is like a dream,—a delightful 
dream from which we have awoke to 
find ourselves in the same spot, sur- 
rounded by the same objects, our very 
thoughts returned, mechanically as it 
were, to the same accustomed channel 
as before. 

This is very melancholy. I know 
of no feeling that brings a more 
regretful pang. We feel, so to speak, 
cheated out of so much happiness, so 
many years of our life. We are pro- 
voked to find that what was so real, 
so substantial, so full of tangible en- 
joyment,—if I may use the expression, 
should have assumed such a shadowy 
form; should be now only like a 
pleasant vision of the night,—a tale 
that is told,—a dream when one 
awaketh ! 

In our walk this morning we met 
a man once a labourer of my father’s, 
who always has been, and indeed still 
is to me an object of almost romantic 
interest. He is associated with many 
scenes and recollections of childhood 
and home; for he worked in the grounds 
when we were children, and continued 
there some years afterwards ; and well 
I remember the admiration his ex- 
ceeding beauty excited in all who saw 
him, and how often we heard it made 
the subject of conversation. Well I 
remember him as he then was ;—his 
tall, erect, graceful figure, and the 
sort of manly majesty there was in his 
gait ;—his fresh open countenance, so 
intelligent and winning in its expres- 
sion ;—his clear, bright, blue eyes, and 
the glossy rings of chesnut hair, cut 
rather close, that just shaded without 
concealing his white forehead. Then 
his costume—the real Irish peasant 
costume that sets off to such advan- 
tage a fine figure like his. Now, 
alas! this mode of dress is going out 
of use among the lower orders, though 
he wears it still and becomes it too, 
poor fellow! The shirt collar open 
in front or confined only by a black 
ribbon, and folded back so as to allow 
the throat to be seen ; the grey frieze 
coat ; the corduroys with a bunch of 
ribbons floating at the knee, and the 
close-fitting light blue worsted stocking 
so well calculated to display to advan- 
tage a well turned leg Poor Tom 
Purcell! what a favourite he was with 
every one in the place, and how we 
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children used always to go to him 
when we wanted any thing done in 
our gardens, in preference to all the 
other workmen. His appearance is 
little changed since then. His tall 
slender figure is as erect as ever, and 
has lost none of its youthful sym- 
metry ; and suffering and hardship 
have not been able to quench the 
beaming of his countenance, or the 
light of his bright blue eye. When I 
look at him, even now a model of 
manly beauty,—and think how nar- 
rowly that fine form in its glorious 
prime escaped from swinging on a 
gallows-tree— how providentially he 
was rescued from a shameful end,—I 
cannot but feel a strange thrill of 
interest on his behalf. 

And now I fancy I see you pre- 
paring for a story. I picture you to 
myself as you snuff the candles, draw 
your chair closer to the fire, after 
administering to the same an enliven- 
ing stir, take off your spectacles, wipe 
and replace them with a determined, 
business-like air. I know you love 
the “short and simple annals of the 
ee and such as it is, you shall 

ave poor Tom Purcell’s little narra- 
tive. But before I go back to the 
past, I must tell you what has brought 
him here, so far from his inland home 
in the county Limerick. 

About a year ago a party of young 
lads went out on a Sunday, after mass, 
to enjoy their favourite amusement of 
hurling. The sport was carried on 
in a field by the road side, and there 
were several lookers-on standing with- 
out the fence, among whom was Tom 
Purcell. The players approached the 
boundary of the field, and it so hap- 
pened that the ball flew over the wall, 
and was immediately followed by a 
young man who, bounding across in 
the heat of the game, aimed a blow at 
it with his heavy hurly. The ball 
unfortunately lay just at the feet of 
Tom Purcell, and the stroke missing 
its object descended with full force on 
the poor fellow's leg, fracturing his 
ancle in a frightful manner. 

He was immediately placed upon a 
door and carried home to his cabin, 
where he passed a night of the great- 
est torture. The next morning he 
was taken into the hospital in Lime- 
rick, and on examination the accident 

roved to be of a very serious nature. 
he fracture was a compound one, 


and had been mismanaged; and now 
the inflammation was so great that it 
was a question whether or not ampu- 
tation would be necessary. The poor 
fellow pleaded earnestly to be allowed 
to die. He told the doctors that 
rather than have his leg cut off, and 
return to be a burden to his little 
family instead of working for their 
support, he would die the most painful 
death: he entreated them to put off 
the operation at least a little longer. 
The latter request, notwithstanding 
the risk, was complied with; and at 
last, by great attention and skill, the 
leg was saved. But poor Tom’s re- 
covery was very slow. We went to 
see him shortly after he was brought 
home from the hospital, and found 
him seated at his cabin door looking 
the ghost of his former self, and 
wretchedly dejected. 

*’T would be far better for me if I 
was dead, and out of the way en- 
tirely,” he said, with a mournful shake 
of the head. “ I’m thinking I'll never 
be good for any thing, or able to do a 
stroke of work again.” 

Some time after this he limped up 
to our house one fine morning, look- 
ing more hopeful, though still very 
ill. He had come to tell us that he 
had been advised to go to the “ salt 
water ; for,” added he, “every one 
says that if I could only get down to 
Kilkee, a fortnight there would do 
more for me than two months at 
home.” 

He was provided with funds to main- 
tain him at the sea-side, and started 
off in good spirits and full of hope. 
He had not been here a week when he 
sent to tell us of his improvement ; 
and on our arrival in this place we 
perceived a wonderful change in his 
appearance. He is now able to walk 
without a stick, and the pale traces of 
sickness and suffering are beginning 
to vanish away. His sojourn here is 
prolonged by the kindness of a friend 
on your side of the channel, who when 
she heard that her handsome favourite, 
Tom Purcell, had met with this mis- 
chance, sent him over wherewith to 
enable him to remain at Kilkee until 
his cure is perfected. 

And now to return to by-gone 
days. 

Tom Purcell was, as I have told 
you, a labourer of my father’s ; his 
brother James and cousin Daniel 
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Purcell were also in the work, and 
three finer young men it would have 
been hard to meet with. James, who 
continues to this moment in our em- 
ployment, was the eldest and the 
steadiest of the three; so that when 
in process of time a spirit of discon- 
tent began to prevail among the 


peasantry, and disturbances broke — 


out, he wisely kept clear of every 
thing that did not concern him, and 
minded his own affairs. Not so with 
the others. They were led away by 
the general excitement, as many a 
better educated man in the hey-day of 
youth and enthusiasm has been before 
them. I do not want to justify my 
friend ; but he surely was not more 
guilty than hundreds of those patriot 
spirits whom the world calls heroes or 
rebels, according to the way in which 
matters have turned out, and that suc- 
cess or the reverse have attended their 
proceedings. 

However that be, the Purcells were 
deeply engaged in the counsels of 
those who undertook to “ right the 
country.” They were foremost at all 
midnight meetings, and pledged to 
carry forward the cause. One night 
the party had assembled in conclave 
near the village of Patrick’s Well, and 
after the deliberations were over, and 
the sitting broken up, instead of sepa- 
rating as usual they proceeded toge- 
ther into the village. They were all 
marching in a body down the street, 
when the window of a house was 
thrown open, and a man appeared at 
it, and addressed them in most abusive 
language. He was very drunk at the 
time, and they probably were not quite 
sober, besides being heated by the ex- 
citement of the recent discussion. For 
some time however they paid no atten- 
tion to him, and continued on their 
way; but at length stung by his re- 
proaches, they turned back, attacked 
the house, broke open the door, and 
forced their way in. The owner as- 
sisted by his friends inside returned 
the charge; a scuffle ensued, and it 
ended by the unfortunate man being 
killed. 

Warrants, of course, were imme- 
diately issued for the apprehension of 
the party, and several were taken up ; 
among others, Daniel Purcell and two 
young men of the name of Meschill, 
also in my father’s employment. Tom 
Purcell’s house was the very next but 
Vor. XVII.—No. 102. 
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one to the barrack where the police 
were stationed, and he was sitting 
quietly by his fire, suspecting nothing, 
when the warrant for his apprehen- 
sion was put into their hands. His 
fate seemed now inevitable ; and but 
for a providential circumstance he 
was lost. The party of police who 
had been in the village until every 
man, woman, and child in it were as 
well known to them as to their own 
families, were removed the very day 
before the warrant.came down! it 
was therefore committed to the stran- 
gers who replaced them, and who, of 
course, were wholly unacquainted with 
the inhabitants of the place and their 
abodes. 

Poor Purcell saw the party set out 
from the barrack in search of him. 
He watched them go into a house 
opposite his, where they were soon 
informed of their mistake, and came 
out again. They were crossing over 
the way and making straight for his 
door, when he contrived to slip out ; 
and taking advantage of their igno- 
rance of his person, actually passed 
them by, and got into the house they 
had just quitted, and which, therefore, 
they were not likely to visit again in 
their search. Here he secreted him- 
self for some time, and the risks he 
ran and hair-breadth escapes of detec- 
tion kept those who were interested in 
his fate in a constant state of alarm. 
How well I remember the anxiety of 
the ladies of our family about him, and 
their horror lest every day should 
bring the tidings of his having fallen 
into the hands of those who were in 
pursuit of him. He was young, hand- 
some, a favourite, and in distress ; and 
in such a case, where is the woman’s 
heart that will stop to balance points, 
or make nice distinctions between 
right and wrong? I can recollect 
even now the whispered consultations, 
and the secret messages winked at by 
that portion of the family whose 
sterner sense of public duty would 
not suffer them to take cognizance of 
the proceedings of its weaker mem- 
bers. And I know that the youthful 
culprit was supplied, and that by fair 
hands, with money to convey him out 
of the country, and to enable him to 
remain in England until the danger 
was gone by. 

Tom Purcell departed from his 
native land ; and it was not until long 
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ears of banishment had passed over 
his head that he returned once more 
to his friends, his country, and his 
home. He came back to his former 
cabin, and within sight of the fields in 
which he had worked in his boyhood, 
but he was never admitted into my 
father’s employment again. 

I must now tell you something of 
his unfortunate companions. 

In those days of disturbance, justice 
was dispensed in a summary way; 
special commissions being held in the 
various large towns for the immediate 
punishment of offenders. The trial 
soon came on therefore, and Daniel 
Purcell and the two Meschills were 
found guilty. My father was present, 
and before sentence was passed he 
eame forward and gave an excellent 
character, such as he knew he de- 
served, to one of the Meschills. The 
court were glad to catch at any ex- 
cuse for showing mercy, and the poor 
fellow was pardoned instantly. Mr. 
O’Connell, who was counsel for the 
prisoners, handed a paper across, con- 
taining an inquiry, whether it was pos- 
sible to give a similar character of 
the other men. It was a painful mo- 
ment for my father; the life of the 
two fellow creatures before him, being 
as it were in his hands. But he was 
on his oath, and he begged the bar- 
rister to put no further questions to 
him as to the unfortunate culprits. 

They were executed in Limerick. 
On the morning of the fatal day, a 
‘woman made her way to my father, 
and throwing herself at his feet, 
clasped his knees in an agony so in- 
tense as to choke for some moments 
the powers of utterance. It was the 
mother of Daniel Purcell; she had 
eome to implore that the body of her 
son might be granted her ! 

This was an unusual favour ; one 
indeed that had never been conceded 
before. But the high sheriff hap- 
pened to be a particular friend of my 
father’s and at his earnest request the 
boon was granted. The latter de- 
elared that he never witnessed any 
thing more striking than the scene 
that took place when the remains of 
her noble-fooking son were delivered 
up to his mother: the sort of gloomy 
joy with which she received them, 
and hupg over the body before she 
brought it out to her cabin, where it 
was waked with the usual. ceremonies, 
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and laid in the burial-place of her 
kin. 

The poor woman never recovered 
the blow ; her heart was broken by it. 
She had been remarkable as one of the 
most cheerful-looking, bright-eyed 
dames in the village; active, industri- 
ous, fond of chatting about among 
her neighbours in the summer even- 
ings when her merry laugh might be 
heard at many a cabin door after the 
day’s work was over. From the hour 
her son was buried she took no more 
interest in any thing, but went moping 
about, crouching under the hedges in 
lonely places, seldom uttering a word, 
and was never seen to smile to the day 
of her death. 

And now to return to Tom Purcell, 

Though he escaped the untimely 
fate of his companions, his career has 
not been a very prosperous one. 
Shortly after his return to his native 
village he obtained work from a 
farmer in the neighbourhood, and 
then he married and went to a cabin 
of his own. Mary Rahilly was one of 
the prettiest girls in the place; it 
would be difficult to see a handsomer 
couple than her husband and herself 
the day they were married, each in 
their own style of beauty. He with 
his sunny curls, fair open countenance, 
and clear blue eyes, and she with all 
the sparkling piquancy of a lively bru- 
nette; large hazel eyes, brilliant com- 
plexion, and hair as black and glossy 
as the raven’s wing. 

For some time things went on very 
well. We had often occasion to pass 
by the cabin on the road side where 
the Purcells lived, and there might 
Mary be seen, if not so merry and 
coquettish looking as before, yet ea- 
ressing the little blue-eyed baby boy 
that laughed up in her face, with an 
expression of deep and tender happi- 
ness on her countenance that was 
worth all her girlish gaiety. Poor 
Tom! whenever he met us, his fea- 
tures used to brighten up with delight, 
and there was notwithstanding some- 
thing very sad and subdued in his 
pleasure, attached as he was to the 
family in whose service he had grown 
up, yet having always the painful con- 
sciousness that his misconduct had 
banished him from their favour. 

Poverty and hardship seldom fail at 
some time or another to visit the Irish 
cabin: sad havoc do they make in the 
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little domestic circle, and many 
blooming maiden become a wife and 
mother, with all the cares attendant 
thereon, do they hurry into a prema- 
ture grave. Mary's family increased 
apace ; and so did her toils and anxie- 
ties, 
her confinements, and went to bring 
home turf from a distant bog. The 
weather was cold, and she got a cough 
which fastened on her so pertinaciously, 
that no remedies could remove it. 
Poor Mary’s eyes now became brighter 
than ever, her cheeks glowed with a 
more crimson hue, and her sun-burnt 
complexion began to look almost tran- 
sparent in its delicate whiteness ; but 
it was a fatal beauty: consumption 
had set its seal upon her. 

The decline, however, was very 
gradual; she continued to exert her- 
self for her family as usual; though 
now, and especially when the dinner 
was boiling, and that there was a 
smoke in the cabin, poor Mary might 
be seen seated outside in the open air, 
labouring for breath, her eyes glowing 
like coals of fire, and two deep red 
spots burning in her wasted cheeks. 
Physicians were consulted for her, and 
change of air tried ; but in vain. 
The disease gained ground slowly, yet 
surely ; and constantly did she take 
up her position outside the cabin door 
in all weathers, covered with her blue 
mantle, seeking relief in the cold air 
from the internal fire that consumed 
her. 

Ve left the neighbourhood about 
this time, and on our return, after a 
short absence, poor Mary was no 
longer to be seen on the accustomed 
spot. On inquiry, it appeared that 
she was much worse, and confined to 
bed. Some nourishment was sent to 
her ; and the next day we were driving 
past the cabin, when we stopped to ask 
how she was, and whether she had 
taken the food. The road was so 
muddy and wet after heavy rain, that 
we did not alight from the carriage, 
and an old woman came to the cabin 
door to answer our questions. She 
muttered something with many gesti- 
culations, and kept on curtseying and 
making signs, instead of giving any 
satisfactory reply as to how the poor 
sufferer was, and whether she had 
given her the nourishment, At last 
the little blue-eyed boy, now grown a 
smart little fellow of some seven years 
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old, who had been eyeing us from be- 
hind the woman’s apron since we 
stopped at the door, overcame his shy- 
ness, and coming forward from his 
hiding-place, said 

“Mammy did not eat a bit of it; 
she can’t eat any thing: she is too 
bad.” 

Upon this I got out of the carriage, 
and went into the cabin, passing by 
the old woman, who continued her 
gesticulations, and who I now found 
out was unable to speak a word of 
English. The turf fire was burning 
brightly, and a group of children 
were laughing, playing, and tum- 
bling about the floor, while their 
mother was dying within a few yards 
of them. 

‘* And where is your mother?” I 
inquired of the little blue-eyed boy, 
who still held fast by the old woman’s 
apron for protection, while he gazed 
up earnestly at me. 

“In there,” he replied, pointing 
towards a dark hole at one end of the 
cabin. 

I went into the little room. There 
was no light in it except the glimmer 
that found its way through the open 
door ; so that at first I could not dis- 
tinguish the wasted form extended on 
the bed. In a short time, however, I 
became familiarized to the darkness, 
and oh! what a wreck of the once 
beautiful Mary Rahilly met my eyes! 
There she lay, gasping fearfully, her 
wan thin arms lying outside the 
clothes, her neck uncovered, and the 
ghastly hues of death overspreading 
her glazed countenance. 

I was so shocked at the sight, that 
I could not speak for a few moments. 
At length I approached, and touching 
her hand—the chill of the grave was 
already upon it—to attract her atten- 
tion, spoke a few words. 

“Come closer, closer,’ she gasped 
in a voice so hollow and broken, I 
shall never forget it ; ‘* my senses are 
failing me — I can’t hear what you 
say.” 

I repeated my expressions of regret 
at her situation, and inquired whether 
she wished for any thing. 

** Nothing,” she answered; * I want 
for nothing now. This morning,” 
added the poor creature in a hoarse 
whisper that was scarcely audible, “ I 
had a fancy for a grain of sugar—I 
thought ’tw ould moisten my lips—they 
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were clinging together with the drought 
of death. I, sent the little boy to the 
huckster’s to see would she send me a 
pennyworth, but he came back with- 
out it—she couldn’t give credit: I 
don’t blame her—she’s as poor almost 
as myself, God help her! about an 
hour ago, the poor woman relented, 
and sent me down the sugar — but 
*twas too late then—I had no mind for 
_ 

“You may fancy something else, 
perhaps, by-and-by,” I said ; “I will 
leave some money, in case you should. 
Shall I give it to the old woman ?” 

“Oh no, no,” she gasped, endea- 
vouring to raise herself up; “not to 
her—give it to me;” and the eager- 
ness with which the dying woman 
stretched out her trembling hand,— 
the almost convulsive grasp with which 
she clutched the silver, folding over it 
the fingers damp and clammy with the 
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dews of death, gave me a more thril- 
ling sense of the privations she had 
undergone than any thing else could 
have done. The iron of poverty must 
indeed have entered deeply into her 
soul, when even at that hour of failing 
nature, the means of relief were ca- 
pable of producing such an effect. 
The next morning we sallied forth 
to visit, as we thought for the last time, 
poor Mary Purcell. Our road led us 
past the churchyard, and one glance 
towards its enclosure caused us to 
change our intention, and retrace our 
steps homewards. There was one so- 
litary figure inside, a tall slender man, 
digging ; and ever and anon he paused 
in his melancholy work to brush away 
with his coat-sleeve the tears that were 
running down his face. It was Tom 
Purceli!—he was digging himself his 
oor wife’s grave—she had breathed 
her last an hour after I quitted her. 
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Ar the close of ten years of their 
rule, the Whigs have managed to re- 
duce the affairs of the country toa 
state of embarrassment unparalleled 
in the modern history of England. 
The worst of all difticulties—financial 
difficulties, embarrass not merely the 
faction whose misconduct has caused 
them, but the Government of Great 
Britain itself ; and unless the direction 
of our national concerns be entrusted, 
and that speedily, to men of ability 
and principle, it is impossible to say 
to what these difficulties may lead, or 
where these embarrassments may end. 

There is nothing which ought to 
create more alarm either to an indi- 
vidual or a nation, than the discovery 
that their expenditure exceeds their 
income—especially when it is added 
that they can suggest no feasible 
means either of diminishing the one, 
or of increasing the other. This is 
just the position in which ministers 
are now holding the nation, acknow- 
ledging a deficiency in the revenue, 
below their estimates for the service 
of the current year to the frightful 
extent of two millions and a half. 
Unable to reduce these estimates to 
meet the impaired finances of the 
state, and incompetent to suggest any 
plan for providing funds adequate to 
the exigencies of the public service to 
which the people will consent; they 
are yet content to hold office, involving 
their sovereign and their country in 
difficulties, which may yet prove inex- 
tricable. 

We have not space to examine the 
entire question of the manner in 
which our finances have been af- 
fected by Whig mismanagement. 
We apprehend, however, that it is 
one which has been far too little at- 
tended to. The late debate has, in- 
deed, brought before the country some- 
thing of the mode in which the fiscal 
concerns of England have been ma- 
naged; enough to show that the 
financial department ‘is not the least 
ruinous of the many calamitous sub- 
divisions of Whig mischief. A re- 
view of the proceedings of the minis- 
try, such as the late debate forces 
on the mind, suggests the wonder, 
that for so long, their mismanagement 
of the national revenue has been overs 
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looked; that a falling revenue and 
an increasing expenditure have been 
permitted to be balanced by expe- 
dients, more ruinous than the deficiency 
they were designed to cover, until at 
last the ministers of the crown have 
been compelled to declare, that unless 
they are permitted to derange the 
whole commerce, and disturb the whole 
property of the nation, they have 
not the means of making the national 
exchequer meet the engagements con- 
tracted for the ensuing year. 

This may seem a startling version 
of recent events; but it is, neverthe- 
less, the plain English of many high- 
sounding statements made by ministers 
during the late debate. Changes have 
been proposed, confessedly of the first 
magnitude and of the most vital im- 
portance—changes which go to alter 
our whole commercial policy, and to 
subvert, or at least modify, all our 
relations of property—to disturb, in a 
word, all our commercial intercourse, 
both foreign and domestic—all our 
present relations of supply, whether 
between us and other countries, or 
between different classes of our own 
people—to divert into other channels 
the industry and capital of our people 
—to embark in new enterprises the 
commercial wealth and navy of Eng- 
land, and to force into new employ- 
ments the resources of our wealth. 
And these changes, mighty as they 
must be admitted to be, whether for 
evil or for good—affecting, as they do, 
more or less, every interest in the 
country —extending to every con- 
ceivable branch of our industry and 
our wealth, are brought forward as 
A MEASURE OF FINANCE! !—are sub- 
mitted to the legislature by the mi- 
nistry, not because a cool and calm 
consideration of all the complicated 
relations of our economic system has 
led to the conclusion that they are 
wise and expedient in themselves, but 
because they present, or seem to pre- 
sent, a mode of escape from the pres- 
sure of immediate money demands. 
We are to give up the staple trade of 
our North American and West Indian 
colonies—we are to be dependent on 
other countries for our supply of corn, 
ceasing to be the customers of our 
own agriculturists, not because, in 
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times of peace and security, hen 
the absence of all disturbing influences 
might insure a fair consideration, this 
great change in our commercial system 
has been deemed, upon full, and calm, 
and deliberate consideration, politic 
and right, but because ministers have 
a difficulty in raising money—because 
a profligate expenditure of the public 
funds, combined with an equally pro- 
fligate, because improvident, reduction 
of taxes, has left a deficit in the balance- 
sheet of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, which he is at a loss to fill 
up. We want two millions and a 
half of money, therefore we will re- 
peal the corn laws. This is the argu- 
ment of Lord Melbourne, who admits 
that but for this want of money the 
repeal of the corn laws would be 
thought of by none but a madman— 
this was the argument of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, when he 
made that repeal a portion of his 
budget—this was the argument relied 
on by every one of the ministers who 
spoke in the late debate. 

It will be remembered that our 
financial difficulties do not arise either 
from any extraordinary pressure on 
the resources of the country, or from 
any diminution or weakening of those 
resources—no long and expensive war 
has drained our treasury—there is no 
decay of our trade—no stoppage of 
our manufactures—no breaking down 
of our commerce. ‘The resources of 
the country may be relied on with 
much more confidence than in any 
year of late. There is nothing in 
the commercial condition of the coun- 
try that calls for and demands this 
sweeping subversion of so many of the 
settled principles of our commercial 
code. If the diminution of our in- 
come proceeded from any falling away 
of the productive energies of the 
country, we might then understand 
that it furnished an excuse for the 
reconsideration of laws which palpably 
produced bad effects. But no such 
thing is alleged. Our resources are 
admitted to be as flourishing as usual. 
The deficiency in our income proceeds 
from no cause that indicates a falling 
away in national prosperity—it is 
purely and entirely the result of the 
management of our pecuniary affairs. 
Yet this deficiency so caused, and of 
such a character, has been made the 
pretext of measures which subvert, as 
we have already said, a great portion 
of our commercial code, 


That the country, as its commercial 
affairs are at present carried on, can 
very well afford to make up the defi- 
ciency in the revenue, no one, we be- 
lieve, will deny. It is unpleasant, and 
always unpopular, to propose new 
taxes; because the cry against adding 
to the burdens of the people, is always 
one that will be caught up without 
being examined; but there is no one 
who will assert that it is not possible 
to raise all that is necessary to meet 
the exigencies of the state, without sen- 
sibly adding to the quota that is to be 
contributed by each individual in the 
nation. 

The pecuniary difficulties that now 
meet ministers proceed not from any 
poverty in the country—not from any 
diminution of its resources, but sim- 
ply and solely from their own manage- 
ment of the public purse. Such diffi- 
culties might call for a change of mi- 
nisters, but certainly do not justify a 
review of our whole commercial code 
—a code formed not for raising mo- 
ney, but for protecting certain inte- 
rests in the country, Such laws should 
be reviewed upon far other principles 
than the pressure of any temporary 
difficulty which may be felt in 
devising a new tax—they were not 
framed as a measure of finance, they 
should not now be meddled with as 
such—to alter them for no better rea- 
son than that by the change you can 
find a new mode of taxation, is surely 
to invert the natural process of things, 
and to postpone all consideration of 
the well-being of the people to the fa- 
cility of fleecing them. 

The financial difficulties of Eng- 
land assumed their shape,if they did 
not take their origin in the reform 
bill. From the time that that great 
change was effected in the constitu- 
tion, it was predicted by many of the 
wisest men in the country, that all en- 
lightened dealing with our finances 
was impossible, or at least extremely 
difficult. Democracy is always short- 
sighted and selfish; and hence, when 
the populace have power, a present 
abatement of taxes will always be de- 
manded, no matter how deeply that 
abatement may ultimately affect the 
prosperity of the country, or perpetu- 
ate and increase the burdens of poste- 
rity. The temptation to the minister 
to acquire present popularity by aban- 
doning an unpopular tax, is always 
strong—to a weak and unprincipled 
minister irresistible, It requires more 
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of wisdom as well as ‘of virtue, than 
the mass of the populace have gene- 
rally been found to possess, to submit 
patiently to heavy taxation to obtain a 
future good, or, which is the same 
thing, to avoid future evil. “ Let the 
morrow provide for itself,” is always 
the most likely maxim of the minis- 
ter of a democracy. Assuredly he 
will feel, in the matter of raising tax- 
es, that “ sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof.” The evils, indeed, of 
this impatient spirit had manifested 
themselves before the Reform Bill, 
but with the passing of that measure 
they acquired their full development. 
From the peace of 1815, successive 
ministries had imprudently yielded to 
the cry for the reduction of taxes, 
more regarding the exigencies of the 
moment than the real and permanent 
interests of the country. Our debt 
was left in a great degree to remain 
as a matter with which it was hope- 
less to meddle. Pitt’s policy of the 
sinking fund was virtually, if not 
nominally abandoned — the short- 
sightedness of the people and the fa- 
cility of the ministers combined in 
obtaining relief from present pres- 
sure, at any expense, to the permanent 
resources of the state. It was natu- 
ral enough that the country should 
long to enjoy the full advantages of 
peace, without making provision to 
repair the damage occasioned by the 
expenses of the war. But this natu- 
ral impatience led to the unwise and 
premature reduction of taxes which 
the country was very well able to pay, 
and the continuance of which, for a 
few years longer, would have placed 
our finances in a settled and satisfac- 
“~~ state. 

p, however, to the accession of 
the Whigs, in 1830, this impatience 
had not been carried to a ruinous ex- 
tent<the revenue of the country had 
always exceeded its expenditure.) A 

~ large amount of the debt had been 
paid off, and the country had not wit- 
nessed the alarming spectacle of the 
debt being increased in time of peace. 
The Duke of Wellington, when he 
resigned office, left our finances flou- 
rishing—a clear surplus of three mil- 
lions a year—a sinking fund, small, 
but secure, and the example of some 
millions of debt paid off in three years, 
without pressure on the people.’ From 
1830 to the present period our whole 
financial policy has been one series of 
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plunges from one embarrassment to 
another; taxes have been reduced 
without a thought as to how the defi- 
ciency was to be supplied; our debt 
increased in the most reckless manner, 
often without notice either to parlia- 
ment or the country—and now, the 
result of the reckless improvidence of 
ministers is confessedly a deficiency of 
two millions’ and a half in the budget, 
which they know not how to meet. 

The least degree of foresight, of 
common prudence,—such foresight as 
every petty shopkeeper is obliged to 
exercise to save himself from ruin,— 
would have enabled them to obviate 
these difficulties, or at least to be pre- 
pared for them. Their reduction of 
the postage was made in the face of 
repeated warnings of the effect it 
would have upon the revenue; the 
expences of the Chinese expedition 
were the result of their own blunder- 
ing—at all events they might have 
been foreseen and ought to have been 
provided for; but recklessness to an 
extent the most extraordinary, indeed 
almost incredible, appears to have 
governed the Ministry,—recklessness 
certainly consistently followed up in 
the proposal by which they attempted 
to provide for the deficiency their own 
improvidence had occasioned. 

he Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed to meet the deficiency in his 
budget, by admitting to our markets 
slave-grown sugar, at a small duty; 
by lessening the duty on Baltic tim- 
ber; and by REPEALING THE CoRN 
Laws ; —expecting that he would 
raise from the sugars, the timber, and 
the corn that would be imported, the 
necessary supply. 

The merits of this, as a financial 
scheme, appear never to have been 
discussed. The truth is, that the in- 
terests affected by it are of such over- 
whelming magnitude, that beside them 
all questions of mere finance sink into 
insignificance. It would be trifling 
with those interests to discuss 
the question whether the abolition 
of the corn laws will really produce 
the revenue we want. it is not 
the least wicked of the features of the 
ministerial scheme, that it is brought 
forward as a measure of finance. 

The object of this is plain; they 
want to throw upon their opponents 
the unpopularity of the new taxes 
which their own folly has rendered 
necessary. No matter how delusive 
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might be the promise that their mea- 
sures would supersede the necessity of 
such taxes, and delusive, we believe, 
it would he found, it served its pur- 
a for the moment. Let us see, 

owever, how the ministerial plan has 
told. 

In the House of Commons, they 
have yet only opened that portion 
of their plan which relates to the 
sugar duties, and on this they have 
been defeated by a majority of thirty- 
six. After protracting the debate to 
a length which made many persons 
believe that they intended .that it 
should occupy the rest of the session, 
they were defeated by a majority of 
thirty-six. 

Upon this defeat, some persons were 
foolish enough to believe that they 
would resign; others predicted that 
they would dissolve. They have done 
neither ; they have, for the present, 
put up with their defeat; they have 
proposed the renewal of the old sugar 
duties ; and on the 4th of June they 
intend to take the discussion on the 
corn laws. 

Upon this it is quite certain that 
they will be defeated by a much larger 
majority. Their conduct, then, is 
matter of guess ; our own impression 
is, that they have not yet made up 
their minds. Many persons prophesy 
resignation; the majority, however, 
regard dissolution as certain: for our 
own parts, we look on another alter- 
native as not improbable—defeated on 
the corn laws, they will say that their 
measures ought to be before the 
country before they can be judged of ; 
that their duty to their queen obliges 
them to submit to the annoyance of 
office; and, huddling up the business 
of the country for the rest of the ses- 
sion, as best they may, prorogue par- 
liament, declaring, that next session, 
all parties will come to the consider- 
ation of the great changes they have 
proposed, with better means of judg- 
ing. 

Perhaps a committee or a commis- 
sion may help them through the diffi- 
culty, and gain them six month’s more 
of patronage and place. 

here are those who will think this 
conduct too base for whigs; we 
have formed our opinion from expe- 
rience, of what is past—we shall see. 

We do not say that this will be the 
result ; but we say that it is neither 
impossible nor improbable. , 
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If, indeed, the agitation which they 
are wickedly attempting to excite, 
should succeed, a result of which, hap- 
pily, there seems little chance—if the 
cheap-bread humbug succeeds in in- 
flaming the passions of the people, so 
that the hopes of the Globe be real- 
ized, and we see crowds parading our 
streets with a loaf upon a pike, and 
hear the fierce shout of “ bread or 
blood,” then, indeed, they will dis- 
solve; but if this fails, if their popular 
agitation be the most unpopular 
thing in England, and the well-fed 
John Bulls cannot be led to believe 
themselves starved, then will the mi- 
nistry resign or dissolve? we believe 
neither one or the other. They will 
defy the country and the House of 
Commons, and trust to the chapter of 
accidents which has so often befriended 
them, to turn up something for them 
before the next meeting of parliament 
—a war or famine—commercial dis- 
tress—any visitation on the country 
might give them a claim of appealing 
to all the wild elements of agitation 
which distress exasperates and calls 
out. 

Meantime, let the agriculturists ex- 
ert themselves, and all is safe. Let 
them show themselves the friends of 
the poor by calling for the repeal of 
the horrid poor law bill, which punishes 
poverty asacrime. Both in England 
and Ireland let them demand an ho- 
nest, a generous, and a Christian law 
for the relief of the poor ; and, having 
thus freed themselves from every im- 
putation of selfishness, let them take 
pains to show the people that the cry 
of cheap bread is one not for the poor 
but the rich—one to grind down the 
slaves of the factory system still more 
under their masters—let them not 
leave the people to be acted on by 
the delusions of the corn law lecturers 
without some pains being taken to 
meet and to resist them. Let the 
upper and wiser classes but do their 
duty by those below them, and neither 
the desperation nor the “delays of a 
profligate ministry, nor the reckless 
appeals to the passions of the people 
which will infallibly be resorted to, 
will long stay the hour of our country’s 
deliverance from the unprincipled ad- 
ministration that has tarnished her 
honour, oppressed her people, broken 
our constitution, and plunged our 
finances into confusion, 
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